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activities in- the state of South Carolina the docijaent contains 
severari separ^ate reports which are organized into four aijor 
sections. Section 1 contains suanaty »cfcounts of the adainistratiKe 
and technical activities accoaplished' by the South Carolina 
Department of Education Career Eclucation Office, and of the two . 
research, and development projects in career education. Included in 
the/tnaterials appended to. Seqtioi) 1 are two annual evaluation reports 
of the proj^ct^ by Ibex, Inc. Th^ f irst/is for Lexington School 
District 3r Batesburg-Leesville; the . second for Spartanburg School 
District 5 r Duncap. Both, reports include results of student pr^ei^eJts 
and posttests as an Indicator of prograjB effectiveness. Sectijpi 2 .is 
a brief* account of the activities of tne state career education • 
dffice. Sections -3 and 4, detailing description* of the pilot 
projects in each of the Jabave two school districts, were prepared to 
assist local district personnel in the planning, management, and' 
administratioTn of a successful career eduqation program. These two 
sections (3 and 4) emphasize the identification of practical ways of 
implemenrtlng career education concepts; specific recpmmendations for 
similaiT pro^jBCts are included. (Author/RG) p 
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Introduction 



This fepott is divi|ded 
to the ^reader's interest 
best serves him/her. 



ded into faur major components. According 
, he/she may select the componeut which 



The Fir^t Section p 
tive and techhical activi 
Department of* Education 
and Development Projects 
marizing report. 



The Second Section 
Career JSducation Office 
of that information cite 



resents an overall account of administra- 
ties -accomplished by the Sduth C^irolina 
^areer Education Office- and the tvo ResearQh 
in Career Education. It Serves as a sum- 



focuses on the a^^ctivities jof the ^tat€ 

It provides a ^6 re comprehensive account 
d in the f irst^section. * 



Similarly, - the thiijd and foui^th sections are detailed descrip- 
tions of the infpraation which is presented in Section One* and which 
relates to the two Research and Development Project^, rlfese sections 
are written^in the manner of "how-to" jnanuals. Section Three deals 
with Lexington School pO-b^lrict Thre'e, Batesburg-Leesville, South 
Carolina; Section tiFour /highlights Spartanburg School District Five, 
Duncan, South Carolina. 
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' . Research and Development'Pirojeci iir Career Education 
South C^olina Department of Education 
, ; Lexingtoa School EMstrict Three • 

Spartanburg Schbdl District Five ' . 

June 1,1973 -November 30, 1974 ^ ' 

OVERVIEVy \ 

cJn June 1 , 1973, the South Carolina Department of Education received a grant from the 
U. S. Office of Education to plan and implement^ in 'conjunction with Lexington School 
District Tteee and Spartanburg School District Five, a research and development project in 
career education. South Carolina's letter of • assurance* concerning the use pf this funding 
available through Section 131 (a) of Part C^f the Vocational Education Amendments of J 968 
(Public Law 90-576) cited the following'intention: 

It is bur intention to continue and expand our Research and Development Project in' 
Career Education by continuing operation at our current project site arid by 
initiating operation at a second project site. Both sites will provide opportunities for ♦ ^ " . 
^ the development, demonstration, and testing of a Career Education model suitable- 
for state-wide implementation. Our goal is eventual state-wide implelVientation, * 

Enclosed Ms a tentative draft of the State' Department of Education's approach to 
Career Education. As you can see', we are attempting to guide our local educational 
agencies in developing their pwn Career Education programs. Our role is primarily 
one of providing support services. In . order to provide adequate support services, we^ -V 
, need strong program models such as those^ur ^Research and Development sites can 
provide. ^ ^ * , 

Both sites will meet the same minimum criteria for a Career Education program and^ 
both will attempt to accomplish the same basic objectives. However, each site will 
develop its own detailed, program jn order to best meet its own needs' apd'best 
cornplement its existing structure, resources, and programs. Oiir current project site 
will serve, in many respects, as a model to.the second project site. At the same time, 
the current site will continue and expand its operation in order to provide a 
constantly improving model. The second site will provide an opportunity to test^nd 
demonstrate the effectiveness of adopjting the first model's concepts to another site. 
U'iff not our intention that the second Vite be identical to the first; rather it will offe^ 
an example of the adaptability of the basic model. 



Our proposal for this Research and. Development effort in Career-Education contains 
three comi^onents: ^ ^ ■ ^ - 

\l) "the, continuation andiexpansion oTthe current Research and Development 
Project at the Lexington County School District Three site; 

*'^2) the initiation and adaptation of that basic project model a); the\ 
Spartanburg County ^School District Five site; x . • , 

(3) the expansion- of the State Department of Education's support setvices to , 
all Career Education efforts throughout South Carolina.^ 

Although the Lexington School District Three Project was originally funded in January 
^ :hanneled through the South Carolina Department of E(i<ication, the U. S. Office of 



1972 a^ chani 



Education extended its Support to allow for effective conclusion of certain project activities. 
The Spartanburg Schopl District 'Five projecC however, ms initiated in June 1973. Thu§, this 
report will cover the last four months of;tlie Lodngton Project* and the first eighteen mottths* 
of the Spartanburg Project. In addition, the actiVities/of th^ South Carolina Department of ^ 
Educ^iUon wjU be cited for the eighteen-mphth period. ; ^ . . 

The basic goal of the totah project effort was to develop aijd implement a comprehensive 
program that incorplfrated the fundamental philosophy, of, career education ancl that had the; 
potfential for state-v^iieN^mplementation. A second^majoT goal was to-provide,, through this 
project, practical exampifes, of. career education programs in order to assisf 'other school 
districts in jssessihg ^hp^-'-^w^h of career education and in develdping techniques, in 
implementing such a program. * . /. " , . ' - 

' . , ' /• - ' • . ; ■ 

Although t;he develbplnent 'and^ plarming of the- project was shared among the South 
X^oJina Department of Education, Lexin^on School District- Thrrie, and Spartanburg 

Xoynty School District Five, th^ rey)onsiBiIity for implementing the planned project belonged 
to the local districts. Aa independent- firm hired to cofiduct an ynbiased third party 
^evaluation? , • ' 

As planned, the career eSfueation-eiTfort was tofpfe 'implemented through She existing 
curriculum by all teachers, ki^'rgarten through high school. The particular Methods used to 
accomplish this implemenfatflRi jmd to achieve the objectives varied with each building's 
organization and eacli teachinggBQup's particular style. ^ ' 

Within the district, the responsibility for coordinating the ini^)lementation was delegated 
to a career education staff.. The director and his stqtff, under the direci supervision of the 
superintendent, worked with principals, teaghei^, and counselors in planning, preparing, artd 
implementing learning_actiVities. * . , ' ' • * " 

The state educational agency provided d projept coordinator, or^x:Qnsultarit, to assist an'd^ 
support the local effdrt.^The pr^ect c66rdinat6r .^ilso assumed responsibility for federal 
reporting, coordinating and dvaluatioij, and disseminating information about the project on a 
state and national' level. In addition, the coordinator represented and ^attempted to further 
career educatiyi within the Sta,te Departrftent of Education,^ , • 

As a result of these overall efforts, the project did involve all research* site teachers in 
reaching their students in the pre-determined/ minimal educational activities. Within the 
eighteen months that this project has been in operation, there has also been a marked increase 
• in the level of awareness of and interest in career^ducation throughout the state and within 
thi^ state educational agency. Although it is difficult to determine how much of this increase is 
directly attributable to this project, it would appear likely that the project did make a major 
contribution via the ''m^^rooming effect. " v 

More apparent is thp project's direct contribution to the, Spate's conceptual knowledge of 
career education. As an e^d product of the'operation, the South Carolina State Department ot 
Education developed an "inservice qrientation package consisting Of a programmed workbook, 
an ideas booklet, ind a videotape. The State. Agency, now stands ^ready to serve as a 
coordinating, resource aggney^ The ^ultimate goal is to refocus or refine the. State's educators' 
awareness of the tenet^ inherejit in xhe career education concept, , 

\ ■'■ ^ ; . V * ' 

MAJOR ACTIVltlES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS ' ^ - 

A. ^ Sputh Caroli|ia Department of Edfication * 

\/ The^South Carolina State Department of Education assumed the administrative role for 
"^e 1973-74 Part C Progi;am. Two sites we^e jiesignated & Pilot programs. The^two site 



South ^oUiia Dtpwtmtnt of Eduction 
Lei^^on School piifirict Ilffee 
Spartanburg S^ool Distriet Fiva 
June 1 , 1973 - Novtmber 30, 1074 



OVERVIEW 



_ 1973, fee South Carqlma Dep^maflj^f EduoatiQn re^ad a ptot fyom the 

U/ S, Offlqe of Iduqation pUn and imptement^ Ui coryunc^n wrai taxin^on^diool 
District fhim and Spartanburg School pistrirt Vim, a ;raiearch and dawlopmant project in 
career educatioix. South"^ &rolina*i tetter of assi^mca ooncaming the usa of th» fun^g 
available through Section 131^) of Part C of the Vocational Education Amandments of 1968 
(Public Law 90-576) cited the iwiowing intention: ^ 

It ii our intentlori to continue and expand pur Raia^ch and Development Ptojact in 
Career Education by continuing operation at om current project site and by 
initiating operation at a second pi^ject site, poth sites wiU provide opportunities for 
the development, demonstration,, and testing of a ttraer Education model iuitabla 
for state-wide implementation. Our goal is eventual state-wide implamentation. 

Enclosed is a tentative draft of the State Department of Eduction's approach to 
Career Education. As you ^an see, we are ^tttampting to giiida our lo^ educational 
agencies in developing their, own Career Education propams. Our role is primarily 
one of providing support services. In order to provide adequate support services^ we 
need strong program mpdals such as thoie ^ir Research and Davalopment sites can 
provide. , ' ^ * 

Both sites will meet the same minimum .criteria for a Career Education program.an =^ 
both will attempt to accomplish the same j^asic object ivei. However, each site will 
develop its own ^tailed program in order to best meet its own needs and best 
'^complement its eSfting structure, resources, and proems. current prcgect site ^ ^ 
will serve, in many respects, as a model to the second project site,. At the same time, 
the current site will continue and expand its operation in order to provide a 
constantly improving model. The second site will provide an oppotf unity to test and 
dbmonstmte the effectiveness of adopting the first modars concepts to anothar^ite. 
It is not our intention that the , second site be idenik^ to the first; rather it will offer 
an example of the adaptability of the basic model ", y 



Our proposal for this Research tnd Development effort in Career fiducation contains 
three components: V * 

(1 ) the continuation and expansion of the current Research and Development 
Project at the Lexingtpn County School District Three site; 

(2) the initiation and adaptbtion of that basic project model at the « 
^' SpartahbuTff County S^^ol Di^rict Five site; ^ ' ^ . 

.(3) ' the expansion 'bf the St^te Department of Education's support services to 
4ll Career Education efforts throu^out South CaroUna. 

. - I. _ . " 

Althou^ the Lexington School Disttict Three Project was originally funded in January 
1 972 and cha^naled through the South CaroUna Department of Education, the U. S. Office of 



EduQatioii exteiided iU support to aUow for tffietii^ cdnclu^o|^|^rtftin projf at actiy^^ 
Trtie Spotan^g School Disttict Fiva. project, However, was i^TOti^fe June Thus, this 
report will m^v the last four mont^ of trie Lexfarton ^i©ct and the ftrst a^twi months 
of the Sparttnburg^K-oject. In additiDn, the activitlii of the South Carolina Department of 
Education be dtM for- the eighteen-montkperiod* ' « * \ 

TTie basic goal of the total project effort was to devel^ and Implement a cpm^preheniive 
prop'am that Incorporated'the fundamental philosopny of career education and tl^t bad the 
potential for state^wi^ implementation. A secQnd'maior goal was to provfdep throu^ this 
project, practical eicamplei oft wfer ediTOtion propams in order^to asrist ofcer scHobl 
d^ttlcts m^^MSM^m^^ tl^^Ji^rttL o£.jweejd Mui^iton^an 

impiemejiting such a prdgram. ' ' * . \ 

Although the 'development and planning of the- project was shared among the South 
Carolina peparti^int of EdUwtioi^^sdhgton County Sdiool Diitrict Itoee, and Spartanbwg 
County School D^rict Five, the responsibility for implementing the ptenned project belonged 
to the local districjts. An independent Arm wai Aired to conduct ah unbiased third pivty 
evaluation. '. W. % ' 

'#v,; - ' , '.^ ; / ■ 

As planned^^ the career education effort was to be implemented through the existing 
curriculum by ^ali'leacners, kindergarten throu^ hi^ schooU tht p^ticular methods used to ' 
accomplish thirimplemefitaticn and to achieve the objectives varied with each building's 
orgaruzatipn and each teachini poup's particular style. ^ 

Within the district, the responsibility for coordinatin| the implementation was delegated 
to a career education staff. The director and his staff, under the direct supervision of the 
superintendent j worked with principals, teacheri* and counselora in planning; preparing, and 
implementiiig learning activities. ' • _ ^ 

The state educational agency ^pvided a projejct coordinator, or^onsuflant, to assist and 
support the local effort. The pro*ct coordinator also assumed reiponsibility for federal 
reportingj coordinating and evaluation , and disseminating infornwtion about the project on a 
state and national level. In addition^ the coordinator represented and attempted to further ^ 
career id ucation within the State Department of Education. 

As a result of these overall efforts, the project did Involve all research site jeachers in ' 
reaching their students in the pre-determined nunimal educational activities/ Within the 
eighteen months that this project has been in bperation, there has also been a marked increase 
in the level of awarene^ of and interest in career education throughout ,the state and within, 
the state educational agency* Althou^ It is difficult to determine how much of this increase is. 
djrectly attributable to this project, it would appear Ukely that the project did make a major . 

contribution via the "'mushrooming effect," - 

/ ■ ' ' - ■ 

More apparent is the project's direct contribution to the State's conceptual^knowledge of 
^veer education. As an end product of the operation, the South Carolina State Department of 
Education develpped an Insemce Qrientation package consisting of a programmed workbook, 
an ideas booklet, and a videotape. The -State Agency now stands ready to serve as a 
coordinating, resource agency. The ultinwte goal is to refocus or refine the State's educators' 
awareness of the tenets inherent in the career education concept. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPUSHMINTS 
A. South Carolina Department of Education 



1 . The South Carolina State pepattment of Education assumed the administrative role for 
the 1973-74 Part C Program* Two sites were designatlp^ pilot programs. The two site 



locations -were Lexington Sphool District tlupe and Spartanburg School Distfict Five; 
Part C, Vocational Ainenciments Act. , 

The State Department of Education assumed the Tole of a coof<Jinating resource agency 
for all^fderally and locally fuaded projectsjn South Carolina, 

Evaluation Desifen Conferences were J ield Jn L exington School District Three and 
Spartanburg ScHool District Flv$; \ j^fl^HKip 



4. The Third Party Evaluation' contr^^^Hj^^Hpid sighedinhouse. Formal approval 

from^ the United States Office ^|^Mpo|^irattained, Pre and posf tests wer 
administered/ (IBEX, Durham, Noi thT^TOiw.., 

. ' ' ' : ^ . • , . . . (■ 

5, : All Part C staff participated in arf iniMal- meeting sponsored by the State Department of^ 
' Education. The agenda consisted of the-following items: • . 

' a. planningjealch'districtjs Year's Activities Chart ' ' 

. b. clearly defining the separate roles of the state staff and the district staff 
r c. establishing budget procedure^ 

d. " discussing data collection and testing in the districts. ; 

6: The State Department of Education Career Education Staff sponsored several state-wide 
^career education meetings. Participating were all those persons involyed in career 
' education activities as well as guidance personnel from..the State Department level. 
Sharing of ideas and problems was the focirl point of the meetings. . ^ 

7. Negotiation wa^ made with the Director, of the Office of Vocational Education, State 
^ Departme^at of Educatjpn, to receiv^ fiinds for costs incurred 'in the development of an 

inservice product to be distributed afross the, 5>tate. 

• . , * '\ ' ^ 

8, Rapport was. estjiblished between the State Department Guidance Consultants and tljc 
Career Education Ctmsultanf vii informative open meetings. Hence, the Guidance Staff, 
was able.ta offer valuable support and assistance. In addition, duphcation of efforts wal 

• aVoided, except 'Whjfn appropriate, 

9' The Career Education- Staff -prepared a 'section of the State Department's new 
publication, A ihiide to' Administering the > Middk S<:hpoi Th^.n^^ 
philosophical as well as practical explanation of those concepts' being espoused by the 
career t^diication program. ^* ^ 

10 The Career 'Education Staff worked with a Federal Technical Assistance Team frgrti the 
U. S. Office of Education. Their comments, derived from on-site* visits of a rest?arch 
project and from discussion were favorable. ■■ 

1 1 . The Career Education Consultant had input into the. planning of a Model CareeCGui(Jilnce 
Project to be implemented in. South Carolina via federal funding. 

I 2 . Input was provided by the Career Education Staff into the South Carolina Department of 
Education's pive Year Plan. Specific strategies and activities related to the 
implementation of career education were citec^ 

\i The Career Education Consultant was appointed to the State Self Concept Committee 
and is participating in its effort to pool the available resources for^^improving measurably 
the self-concepts of South Carolina students. 

14, Tlie State Consultant participated in the National Instructional Television Bread and 
Butterflies" Consortium. Fifteen fifteen-minute career education instructional films are 
— t hg p r oduct of this omi i^ avor . — — ^--..^ — — ^ . ^ — : . .^ — 
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15. The Program Officer of the Regional Office of USOE ask^d the State Career Education 
Consultant to participate in the year-end evaluation of Soruth Carolina's Part D, Public 
Law 90-576, exemplary project. Two two-day on-site visits were made, culminating in the 
completion of rating sheets provided by the federal governmeat. 

'46. The Career Education Office, provided consultant service in the development of several 
Title III, Public Law 89-10, proposals. 

17. Rutgers University prepared a financial breakdown survey of individual state career 
education expenditures (1972-73) for submission tc^br^ress. The Career Education 
Consultant monitored the assembling of this i iorn||iMi^pfn South Carolina. 

18. The State Consultant aided those local distri( » juesting a consultant for their 
, independent career education efforts. ^ 

' 19. The Career Education Staff conferred individually and regularly with the two research 
project directors and staff. In addUiofi, communication was maintained with one state 
exemplary project staff and the director of career education at the model school project, 
, (Both of these two projects operate with federal funds.) 

20. Research was assimilated and synthesized by the Career Education Consultant for the 
development of a state position paper. It was mailed to key figures in the area of career 
education for their, reaction and input. Ultimately, it will/be presented to the State Task . 
Force on Career Education who will, when appropriable, ^bmit it, to tHe State Board of 
Education for approval. 

21. A tile was compiled ot qualitied persons to serve as consultants in career education 
endeavors across the state. It is accessible to any interested local school district personnel. 

23. The Career Education C onsultant met regularly with the Deputy^. |upeririiendont of 
Education, Division of Instruction, providing liim with a summary;^of the status pf. the 
-research projects witliin tlie«state. Kc, in turn, provided input ft6m an adniinistratiVe 
- viewpoint, i.e., troin one whose* position allows liim to grasp an overview ot, tlie entire 
state's instructional needs, « ' \ , 

23, A response was made to tlie inciuirjes trom several publishing t'irms reque§Ying a synopsis 
of career education in South C arolina, 

24, Tlie Career Education Consultant participated in the planning session lield by tlie staff 
associated'With tlie Appalacliian Ouidance Institute on Career Development. 

25, The Sta'tc Consultant met witli tlie Lexington Scliool District Tliree superintendent andv 
project statt regarding the most productive approaches to terminating the formal project. 
Plans were made lor the Guidance Coordinator to write an informational, "how to'* 
document lor tuture use witli other scliool districts. The' State Consultant met regularly 
with the author and the two persons conferred on difficult areas. The document was 
printed by the Media (Vnter ol the OITicc of Vocational Education for disserrtination. 

26, The State Cojiisultant attended the General Electric Guidance Institute hosted by the, 
. University of South C arolina for counselors within the southeastern region. A copy of the 

programmed workbook which was developed within the state. Career Development, was 
given to each of the participants. ^ 

27, A representative from the Textile Chemistry Departrdent of Clenison University ma( with 
the State Career Ixlucation Consultant and presented his plans to assist any interested 
school. A schedule was made cooperatively and many districts participated in the 
university's program 
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28. The State staff composed Written Responses to those companies contracted by USOE to 
V ' gather information concerning career education activities being conducted across the 
nation. In addition, telephone interviews wefe necessary in several cases. 

29/ The State Career Education Consultant formalized plans for sessions to be conducted for 
t>yenty of the state's district^. In addition, assistance was and continues to be provided via 
speaking, consulting, loaning of materials, or reviewing position papers, to ot^er 
* interested districts not designated as target areas. / 

30. A narrative on career education was submitted for inclusion in the Annual^ 
Superintendent's Report. , • > . ^ 

31. Material was prepared ^ajy[^^»for display at the. Regional Meeting of the Part D 
Exemplary Project Sti^|Hiil^Bpi^ Richland School District Two Career Education 
Staff prpvided the Strt^Mfi^^^information regarding the m'ijor highlights of that 
meeting. ' ^tlffl^^ ^ 

32. An agreement was made with the Office of Instructional television regarding the use of 
closed-circuit television for the presentation of inservice sessions. jTwenty districts were 
offered this service. ' ./ •. 

• ' . ^ 

33. The State Consultant submitted input for the future- plans of the Spartanburg School 
District Five Career, Education Project. These suggestions included ' the following 
activities: (1) use of group guidance; (2> establishment of placement and follow-up 
capabilities; (3) continued classroom implementation; (4) preparation of a brochure 

; describing the project; (5) production of a ''how to" document to be completed June 
M 975; (6) unit (interdisciplinary) pla'nning meeting. 

34. The State Consultant attended a National Conference of Stat^ Coordinators of. Career 
Education sp^^nsored by tHe Council 'of Chief State School Officers. Active 
communication continues between the Consultant and the group, e.g., correspondence as 
well as attendance at a planning session for future conferences. 

35. The State Career Education . Staff and the guidance and counseling personnel of the 
University of South Carolina met on several occasions. Ideas continue to be exchanged. 

^ ... 

36. The State Consultant made a presentation to several graduate education classes at the 
University bf South Carolina, 

37. The Project VIEW staff of the State Department of Education, invited the State 
Consultant to participate in their regional-workshops. 

38. ^ The Appalachian Council of Governments Education Committee requested the input of 

the State Consultant with the writing of a career education proposal for the six counties 
in the Appalachian area. Recommendations were made. A continued working relationship 
exists. ^ ' 

39. The State Consultant met on an informal basis with several of the general education 
consultants regarding their role in career education. 

40. A search of the ERIC files was made fn order to assimilate ideas for incorporating career 
education into the regular curriculum. ' * 

41. A file was compiled of the twenty districts designated by the State Department of 
Education to receive inservice training. It shows the current status and progress of the 
districts as f ar as c^eer educadSn fl c tivitie^ ^re cancerned rinMiidftd. in thii^fildalfi o n rff 
those districts who initiated their own request for as^stance.) ' - 



42. The State Consultant atteitded the National Conference for State Coordinators of Career 
Education, the- first of its 'kind to be sponsored by the United States Office of Education. ■ 
Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Associate Cprnmissioher for Career Education, hosted and moderatfed 
this'meeting. ■ . ' , ' 

43. An invitation was^ssuetl the State Consultant to address the South Carolina Vocational 
Guidance Association Convention. 

44. The State Consultant participated in the Leadership Training Workshop for utilization pf 
'''Bread 5nd Butterflies,", an instructional television series. ' ' 

•■• ■ , ■ \. 

45. ^ The State Consultant participafed in an interview on the Educational Tele>asion 

Network's ■'Newsroom.'* • 

46. The Stat^M^Mfct iff^with e^Jucationai repr©6entat< .s of commercial firms and- 
secured T^HP^t at the State Office Builii. ig. Interested South Carotina 
educatorsvWTloaned tiicse materials from the resource room. Each of these persons met 
with the State ConsultaiiUa.ordej- to glean an overview of the philosophy being espoused 
by the State Department of Education. ^ 

\ ' ' - ■ . .. . ■ ' 

47. The State Consultant with the input of the University of South Carolma guidance 
personnel and the staff of the federally funded career .education projects operating within 
the state developed and used an inservice package of orfentation nriaterials. These 
materials include: ^ » 

- a. a prtTgrammed workbook, which is designed to give a teacher/administrator audience 
a conceptual understanding of the tenets inherent in a career education program; 



a vidcoiape which was filmed candidly in two foiirth-g ^ lassroom. in >ne of the 
re ;3rojects (It depi the oven eleronts of a^^i cducauon rrogram as 

ouih ^ hy the State v artm: i of Education: ( I )^|fcnowledg<^; ( decision- 
mak 3) career aw^n :.es,v economic awarenes ^ ^^educational wareness; 
(6) I awareness; (7 * atritu - s and^ppreciations.); ^ 



insiv 
then 



booklet whici; olfer^ uggestions tor classroom ^ leS. (A pockji on the 
the back cover provides a place to collect new ^ the teacher discovers 



48. A letter ottering Public Law 90-576, Part D, Section 142 (b) (2), funds to develop a 
model projeiSt was written to Spartanbtirg School District Five; as a resuh an agreement 
was signed for December 1 , 1974 through June 30, 1975. 

49 The (m. Education Sta^f met with the Third Party F^^Uuator anu discussed the 
conclusion vhich could Irawi >m his report. Next tin staff and evaluator traveled 
- . to the -^arrh projects, delive- ^ the report> and expla nmg the contents. 

50. M se Ld;^Mi 01 the "Stale of th Art of Career Education ^ South Carolina" was given 



oard of Education bv :ie State Consultant. 



51. Ifi^Jitac' -.perintendent oi Hducaiion mailed letters of announcement to .twenty target 
district :-=^:ding tail inservice sessions on career education. He encouraged the distticts 

^ to take advantage of this provision as he supported the philosophy being espoused by 

the Caret -ducation Section. The responses from these tafget areas continue as does the 
interest pi districts outside the target area who requested assistance, i ' 



52. Responses were made to those inquiries from other states requesting a synopsis of career 
education activities in South Carolina. 

., ^ ... 
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B. Uxington School District Three 

1. An initial- meeting was held for school principals, tbstriot superintendents, state 
department personnel and project staff. Items discussed were: problem areas^ program 
objectives, and an approach to formulating unK format. In addition, plans were made tb> 
hold workshops for school area gradei:hairmen to determine a systematic approach to^ 
their unit format. As a result of this meeting, a unit format was developed which was ^ 
be presented along with explanatory information to grade chairmen. 

2. The unit format was developed with these areas of emphasis: self-knowledge, 
decision-making, importance^ of work, economics, and careers. Fifteen cluster areas and 
the grades in which they were to be covered were assigned. (See Attachment A.) 

3. Inservice training was held for teachers, ' 

4. The ^chedufe for regular st ' visiis was arranged. ' , 

5. Supplementary exploration activities were planned fo;; the secondary school. 

'6. The principals and district staff met to resolve concerns about field trips,*^as5i'obWm 
brought about bv the energy crisis. 

7. A meeting was heM wit^ i rincipals to establish a design for testing procedures to be 
carried out by ' i ( y Evalua BEX of Durham, North Carolina, 

A district leve fna ^uation systt n was planned and ippplemented. 

^ Articles relate. educattpn activities were regularly submitted to u.^ local « 

newslf)aper. s . . ' ^ ' 

10. The staff met witn ' resentative irom the South - Carolina Empjoyment Security 
Commission tc sn^rv • ssible jobs for five higli school students. Of this group, tbree.^^ 
were placcd/alnt: 4r: a. re offered employment.^ 

11. The project M mt mtline plans lor senior class "On the Job Experience Day p 
Program.*' Dat -^r; - collaboration with the high school principal ^^y^ 

12. A special coi tir ^ high set >ol juniors and seniors was held related to career, 
possibilities ir ■ ' • h : asTequiri'^ two years of technical school training. ' 

13. The staff was h> (ate meeting ot\areer educatic ^^"*^onnel. 

14. The Project D . with the District Superint&nden )f Schools to discuss specific 

. plans for the -'^ "areer Education* Prpject. Fedtr-ii funds were terminated in. 
November 1^' - ^ / ' 

15. The Project Dh :-t. :iv with the Stat^ Career Education^ orisultant to review results of 
a previous meetmK * Mie District Superintendent. (See item No. 14.) During this 
session, tentative in^*: laffingand funding of t-he J 974-75 Career Education program 
were discussed, * .< i % 

16. Community invc- -r^ in local career education activities remained a major effort. 
Thirty resource s:v aK g|ve . their time to the classroom and thirteen field trips were 



takon - 



17. The Project Dir- ^M -viewed with the State Consultant the inservice videotape filmed in 
Spartanburg Scnv»ol I>i«?nct Five. Suggestions for editing'were offered. 

' 17 
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18. The local staff met with the Third Party Evaluator to-discuss tbe'results of the evaluation. 

19. Formal planning sessions were held focusing on modes of continuation offhe research 
project. 

i ■ - . : . ■ ■ ' , 

20. Informal discussions were conducted on a one-to-one basis between project sta^f and 
school principals regarding those successful activities which should be maintained upon 
termination of federal funds in November. / ' - , • ^ 

21. Plans were'iyutlined for the writing of an informal "how to'' (implementation) document 

to be completed Novembeir .30, 1974. Input was provided by* all those who had been 

involved with/ the activities of the research project. 

"ft / ^ 

jrg School District Five 

1 . A general program outline was developed which included product process as welf as 
project goals;Mimension,%nd stratagem. (See Attachment B.) ^ ' 

2. An activity' format Using the objecnve' areas ,of ^'careers/' '*self-knowledge,'' "free 
enterprise," and "decislfbn-making'' was developed. (See Attachment C) 

3. .( ureer education activities were planned and implemented by teachers representing all 
Sv^iioQls in the district. « . * 

4. r le staff scheduled individual pla rung conterences with teachers in all schools. 

5. Pureliivses^were made of some niajr materials and supplies. 

' -\ 

'6r A make-u^ w6rkshop was held foi those teachers unable to attend the summer sessions. 

7. Dr. Hugh Peck, the third party ovaluator from IBEjfi, met August 28, 1973, with the 
District Five school principals and career education staff to determine the methrtil of 
evaluating the program. ^ 

\ District Five Career HducatiiMi . staff and all counselors Irom both the junior nd 
" SiiMiior Wgli schools attended the conference on career education sponsored joint Iv ne 
' ' Pupil/ rersoniK i. and'Guidance Association^nd the Soi^th Carolina (iuidtince A^^>^• uoh 
Septeil^bLT 28-:^>, r)73. , ' 

9. Thgj^Dlstrict ffive Career Education staff Contacted directors of related programs in this 
area and made plans to work closely vyith them. 

10. Articles and pictures of students participating in career acttvities were submitted to local 
newspapers. ^ ' . ' 

1 1 . The use of rt^ource people in the classrooms was increased to compensate for the absence 
•of field trips caused by the energy crisis. ' ' 



1 2. The staff was host for a state meeting of career education personnel. 

f^rank Cook, prnicipal ol 
career education program. 



13. f^rank Cook, prnicipal of a local elementary school, visited Pinellas County, Morida s 



^ The Secondary ( oordinator and two guidance counselor's coinDleted a iirse in career 
education ofjfered by Clemson University Hxteitsion.* 

• 18 . 

^8 . , ^ 



15. the local career- education staff wrote and submitted a proposal* ITof continuing and' 
expanding the Research . and Development Project in Career Education for an additional 
seven-month period, the prpject was initiated in June 1973 through Section \3\ (a) pf 

, Part C of thi* Vocational Amendments. of 1968 (Public Law 90-576): On June 17, 1974, 
the local superintendent receivied notification of funding to be provided the career 
education program for the period of Uecemb^r I, 1974 through June 30, 1975. Funds 
we're secured through the state portion of Public Law 90-576, Part D', Section 142 (b) (2). 

16. The local staff ^developed a new activity form for teachers to use in planning career 
education activities. (See Attachment D.) ' . . ^ 

17. The local staff met' with the Third Party Evaluatqr who explained the'resuits of the , 
third-party tests. ' , « * ' \ s ^ 

18. One major effort ^as '*On-the-!lob" experience by a fiumber of students ?t |||||^ 
school. In one activity eleven irea businesses cooperated in providing hands-on iod' 
experience for fifteen students. Another activity involved eight students working every, 
day fpr orw week at a bank. (See Attachment « ' . 

19 Thej^Projec Coordinator Secondary Coordinator, and the jSuperinteiideii of Schools 
reviewed' t ic inservit^ deotape filmed in two their fourth-gradf classrooms. 
Suggestion- ' or editing wr offered. ^ I 

u . I 

20. The projec staff held conferences with each principal dujring the montti o^l June for 
evaluation t the 1973 "4 afeer education program and for planning tor . >''4.75. Usiag 
staff evaluation of the ca .vr education program for 1973«74, the project stajf made ' 
revisions and plans for 1074-75. (See Attachment F.) 

21 A catalog f local resour. ; \o- use in teachers' planning was completed. 
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Classroon) ctivities usee. a\6 teachers participating jn the career education program in 

1973^74 V re compiled n ^ three, booklets* i.e.; elcrncntary, mijjdle and high school 

levels, fhe- are being use guides by local teachers- for plani»mg in l9"'4-75 as well as 

fo dissenu nation to other lol systems y 

23.. A hrochuru describing ti Spartanburg District Five Career Fdiicatio- Program was 
pr. pared; - * 

24. C mpletion of a new.niiduie school durng the summer provide . faciUtus conducive to' 
the expansion of the career ducation prograr?i. 

25. The care(?r education staH planned a calendar of events for l^^'^4-75 se iool year. (See 
Attachment G,) 

III. Significant FINDINGS AND EVENTS 

Department of Education 

r,t. Dilot di,strii;t wiUingly and adeF)tly assume^d the responsihiiity for its own activities, 
the State Department staff washable ic devote more time to manageflment activities, 
.rically acting as a resource, coordinating 'igency. ^ 

* ' ■ , * 

T i., conoapt of efl' r ce r cdiH^aiiun haA^giaagillr^cuint mutt fgUilUm 10 tne 5(\mil 
. jlina educator. Hvidence of this mushro:^ing-typv* effect taking place x^an be seen in 
increased number of letters and telernon« -calls Of inquiry. and the number of 
li stations to speak or participate in educational meetings and inservice sessions. 

9 





The concept of career education cannot survive in South, Carolina unless full support is 
given it from the decision-making personnel. For- example, individual districts which .are 
being assisted in the implementation phase by administrators are voicing more favorable 
results thari those who afe oj^rating without this support. ^ . * 

Tlte State Consultant learned from the Office of Instructional Television that career^ 
edu/cation inservice workshops can be accomplished via closed-circuit television, ^ 

For the first time the^lans/goals oF the Careef Education staff were included in the State 
'.Department of Education Fi^- Year Plan. / 

At the r^ational ^areer^ Education Conference - thiHStatc C)illlyti|»#4tols given the 
opp5rtunitv to hear, read, study and criticize the position, paper On career education 
jvhic ^as recentiy drafted. Interesting and ehcoiiragiiig was'^the fact' that the premise 
U! dei whic[ South Carolina's' staff .is o/perating coincides with Washington's 
interpretation ' • . v 

An :n:reasec number of referra vas made to the Career Educ^^tion office by State 
Department ci Education personr. It is assu^ied that a more lucid understanding of the 
office s t inccion is being pem-jted throughout the Department than has been 

exptjr jnc -d n the past. 

Upon termination of federal i^nds in November 1974, , the State Department of 
Education decision-making persornel supported career education efforts by granting state 
monev to the development of a nodal project in Spartanburg School District Five. 

. After attending the National (^^areei Education Contererfce and making contacts with key 
figures, l-e State Consultant h^s received, rather regularly, valuable information from 
thest persons. Prior to this meeu-g/ the flow of information came primarily from 
comr crcul sources. 

The Stat. Department of taiic.::ion decision-making personnel siij$orted career, 
education . tortN by endorsing to l( al school district superintendents a eateer education 
inser icc w rkshop which was initial i with twenty target districts. 

V 

Lexington scnool District Three 

Staff visits lo individual classrooms were increasedV this^ action helped clarify 
misconc&p?' is relating to mit planning, concept, implementation, and general 
cxn 'L'tatioi - ' ' ^ 

A ihlicit form, was devised, it proved useful in determining how career units were 
ac .ially inplemc led in the classroom. In addition, it helped to improve the overall 
puhiicity c tort • > the public. " • ^ 

Tie State Department of Education Career Education staff met with teachers to discuss 
trieir evaluation this year's career education prograrn. 

Students ot the ^:::nior class compiet^d application forms for the "On*the-Job Experience 
Program.^' Of th: .)ne hundred and thirty ( 1 30) students enrolled, seventy-five (75) pupils 
rt-iumed applica . -HL^lgP^^- ' 

Some teachers a loth the hi?h Si <%*irl and elementary levels have expressed concern for 
identifying and vmiI amg osit >:>ects of the career edui^tion, concept (w,ith or 
withour the aid project sta tu.urt: years. 

* 

20 . 

10 , ■ - •, 



6. A. fife' at the middle school destroyed the *'Hands-C)n Program. " 

Spartanburg School District Five - . 

U Approximately^ two hundred (200) tearchers of District Five Scho cvq invoh. J li. 
, career education activities'. ^ 

2. ' One hundred and nineteen (1 tield iiips relating lu career education^ctivities were 

made. . • ' 

3. A large number of resource persons were brought intc 'a^srooirfs as parti of career 
education activities. . 

4. Nine-week career orientation courses wet|^SR)ase lor s^ccei^^iul activities. ' 

5. Individual planning conferences between staff rnemher and teachers proved to be 
successful in generating activities. 

\ . . . ■ ■ , 

6. Having gained greater familiarity with the career education concept, teachers showed 
niore initiative in planning activities ahd securing their owr materials. ^ 

7. Although the field trips are of value, it was found that th;.^ program was not significantly 
hampered by ttjeir orriission during the ener^ crisis. 

8. In ordering materials for teachers at the various schools, the need was realized for a medi^ 
center to avoid duphcation and needles^ expense. 

" 9. It was found that increased involverl)ient by librarians can be an effective means of helping' 
teachers plan and aid with.caBcer cmicatpn activities, 

10. A siunificant event was a trip to C olumbia to i i.:^ the Educational Television studio by 
the iwo tourth-grade classes involved in the I rv filming of an inservice videotape. While 
there, theywere also able to tour the State Hv snd surrounding area. 

IL An evaluation form was administered to students involved in the '*On-the-Job 
Experience" activity. Results from, the student mvolved in working a week in the bank 
can be found in Attachment H. 

12. The responses of teachers and principals to the initial phase of the career education 
program' vt^as a healthy one. As the program developed, however, the staff realized the 
need for more of the District Career Education staff time to be spent in the total program 
development with more . responsibility for individual planning in each school to be 
assumed by the principal and,the /eachers. ^ . 

13. In order to reabze rnaximum benefit, the project staff identified the need for giving 
teachers a planning guide to use in scheduling resource speakers and field trip^ 



EVALUATION 



IBEX, an independent firih located in . nrham. North Carolina, was hired by the South 
Carolina Department of Education to se-ve « the third party evaluator or^^the two research 
and development project sites in career Liucauon. A design conference was held with each of 
the project staffs in order to ascertain how i most efficiently employ th;sMnforrtiation-based 
evaluation. Dr. Hugh Peck of IBEX was the liaisdh between the project anc IBEX. 



Copies of fhe results of tfaj pre aijd post tests involved injfce evaluation are included. At 
the beginning of each '^s^^j^/j/ffj^ pretents an executiveMbriary as well ^professional 




A 

recommendations.. ^ ^^v"*^^ ^mmmm 



See Attachrfient I for the msults of'*ie evaluation of Lexingtoa Schopl Districi Three. 
See Attachrftent J for the results of the evaluation of Spartanburg School District Five: 
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Teacher 



Subject^ 



^ Batesburg-LeeQvllle Schools 
Lexington Ddb^trlct Three 



Date frorn^ 
Grade 



to 



, Goals of ^ 
* Career Education 


*• 

Unit objectives: 
What do I iT&nt the , 
students to know? 


Activities: What 
methods do t use 
^ to teach this/ 
these concepts « 


Evaluation: 
Was I 

Successful? 


Self-knowledge 








Develop decision 
making skills 


9. 






Awareness of the 
social and 
personal Impor- 
tance of work 




\ 


^ 1 - 


Awareness of the 
economic import- 
ance of work 


H 


/ 




Awareness of 
careers and 
Occupational , 
skills 

• .•: ^ 


4 


4 


s 
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Self-knovled^c ' ' ' ' / 

" To understand- tlie rights and re^sponsibilities of fhe individual at home 
and at school • ^ 

•To know the Ijuportance of "self" as an ^individual and as a worthy member 
of groups. , ' ^ ^ 

To help student realize hJ.S need to acquire basic educational skills. ^ » 

i To help student become aware of his interests. 

To develop the studerj^'s awareness of his personal values and how they 
relate to his life choices. * , ^ • 

To be aware of his own capabilities and limitations. 

* To apply self awareness in making realistic life "choices. 

Develop Decision Making Skills 

To become aware of cause and effect, in making decisions. 

To become aware of the consequences of personal decision-making. ^ 

To be able to analyze alternatives to problems and express them.\ 

To realize the need for goals in making decision about life plans. 



To apply decision-making process to home, social, and school related 
problems. ' , * " 

' To apply the decision-making. process to the study and Selection of 
careers. , " / 

To be aware that career decisions are flexible at the expense of time, 
effort, arid money. 

Awareness of the Social and Personal Importance of Work 

To understand the importance of each individual in the function of the ' 
home. - ^ 

To learn to appreciate all Individuals in the^ school and social settings. 
To be aware of the importance of getting along With other people. 
^ To appreciate all forms of hitman endei^vor and wor^. 



To realize the importance of the contribution' that each member makes 
to the community. * 

To understand tKe Impact of work in one's life and the resulting need 
to make a meaningful career choice. , 



Avarenys of the Economic/ Inyortance ^of Work 

To 1^ aware of the exchange of goods and service* 



To understand our monetary system. 

To understand the process of production and distf ll?ution of gooda. and 
services / * 

To be aware of * the law of supply- ^nd demand. |^ * 

To understandljJBfc-apecialization creates an inte^dependefit '^society . 




To understand theSSgaomic potentials and costjs fe^^ated to careers and 
« career choice^. - ' ^ 

To be able to project the economic implications of career decisions ty 
future life-style. 

To understand the relationship of legal and financial considerations 
Xo specific clusters and personal and f^ily matters • 

Awareness of Careers and Occupational Skills 

To know the jobs of home members and school personnel. 

To gain a knowledge of jobs necessary to maintain the community and- 
, their dependency on each other. 

To ident/ify different tools and skills for^ifferent jobs. 

To recognize abilities and skills required for various careers. 

To match individual abilities and interests with skills and processes 
needed in career clusters. 

y » • 

To develop skills basic tc the chosen career cluster. 
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Awareness of the Economic lapoytance of Work 

To aware of thf axchange of goods and service. 
To understand our monetary system. 

To undarstand the process of production and distribution ^f goods dnd 
services, ^ • 

To be aware of the law of supply and demand* 

To understand that specialization creates an interdependent ^society , 

To understand the economic potentials and costs related to careers and 
career choices, - ' 

. To be able to project the economic implications of career decisions tOj 
future lifle^-style. . 

To undersiand the relationship of legal and financial consd^i[atlons 
to specific clusters and personal and f Mil)! matters ^ ^ | 

Awareness of Careers and Occupational Skills - I 

To know the jobs of home members and school personnel. 

To gain a knowledge of jobe necessary to maintain the community and 
their dependency on each other. 

' To identify different tooli and skills for different jobs. 

To recognize abilities and skills required for various careers. 

To match individual abilities and interests with skills airf processes 
needed in career clusters^ 

To dev«loj* skills basic to the uhosen career cluster. 
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GENERAL niOGRAM OUTLINE 



«• wlU tiv* atudants gttl4«w:«, pouna«llms« and Instruction on 
caxMr dholes* «valUbU. It will not iw»d • poxnanoat bond- 
ag« to any on« caraar, rathar it vlll raveal to tha atudants tha 
wlda range of occupational' options thay have and help tKem 
develop more positive attitudes toward work. 



PliAfi Call For: 



A. Insarvlce training far prlnelpalPt guldafkca counaalora 
and^dlatrlct ^fflca ataff . v 

B. Insarvlce training for all teachera. 

C. Davalopmant of matarlals. 

D. Studant Involvaniant 

1. Kliida.rgartan - 6 

All taachera will be Ijivolvad In davaloping actlvltlaa 
relating ^o career avarenaaa. 

2, Grades 7-12 

Teachers bf English » Social Studlaa^ Math and Science 
will develop activities relating to caraara ind their 
subject area. Thesp may be large Jo£ht activities. 

' .* - ' ' 

other teachers will be involved with more technical 
specialised training regarding careers In their parti- 
cular fields . ■ 

E. Evaluation will be a continuous on-%olng part" of all activities. 
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!• Project Goals ' ^ 

A. To orient the l^partanburg School District Five Staff to 
the basic concept of Career Education, 

. Bt To develop a Career Education PtograiD la Spartanburg School 

District Five that Is wo^tliy of transporting to other districts . 
throughout South Oarollna^^^ / 

C. To demonstrate the effectiveness of Career Education as 
measured by the achievement pf stated objectives; 

• t' •• 

D. To develop materials which may be used by otl^er districts 
In Implementing Career Educ^Ttlon Programs^ ^ 

!!• Definitions 

*• ■ , ■ - 

A. Product Objectives: Student outcomes to be achieved . 
as a result of the Career Education Program. 

« 

B. Process Objectives: Educational activities for achieving 
student outcomes « 
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OBJECTIVES 



CflBdes 1-6 Conponent 
I Broduct' ObliP**^** 
^ ^ ch studaat 

1^ 



have a knovlflipe and tinterstandiaiL of the 
economic , soeial and personal im^^ 
of work. 




b. understand the range, nature, ai^ 
of ocoipatlflw In each^f the 
and In the Mclf ic oconpatif 
covered. 

c. show an awaBBiess of the need for basic edu- 
cational Bkills in the world of work. 

d. know and practice the desirable. habits and 
attitudes that are needed in%the world <Jf wotfc. 

',M * \ . ^ 

er practice decision making and simulate c^^aer * 
selection. 



f . dwnonstrate a positi-^self-iitoge and attitude 
towards others. 

g. have an awareness of his interest. . 
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cs^will dexeiop ca'reet IBtecation activities 
i during the 1972-73 V^»^ year, that: 

^1 be Integrated with «U-»iblaj:t aattiBr ta 
^Mphaslze the relationship of and need for 
;^lp slcilis In the world of work. 



I 



/^ir^ provide methods to eaphaslze desirable 
^its and attitudes for JJefe and work* 

^ 1 provide individual amk group activities 

taet enhance occupational a^lr«tiona, studai^ 

cmcept of self, and student ability to get alopg 

«tth others. . ' 

r > 

will provide each student the opportunity to 
participate in activities for the evaluation of 
career interests and aptitudes. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

will incorporate extensive use of audio-visual 
materials in. career education. ^ * 

*^ will provide methods for students to plan patfs 
of each activijty an4 if applicable simulate a 
career choiceMrelated to each .activity, i 

. ' ■ % 

7 .^11 provide community involvement, methods 

tc take students into the working world. ^ 

-i^raers wil- evaluate each activity with regard to. 
^mrructional techniques and process activities In 
rssii^ion to their ef fectivenAs in producing estab- 
llssed product objectives. 




Crad«« 7-8 CouifiBnt , ' 

1. Product Obi«ctive8 ^ 
Each studut.wlU: 

a. have a knbwledge and uiider standing (*e aconaBlc, 

/ social , iand Bsrsonal ' Itqportface of 



b, understand the range, nature^ and ml 
occupatlpns in specific occupational 
covered during the year. 



less m£ 
ters 



d. 



understand the need for basic edui ii 1^1 skills In 
the world qf work. , 

know and practice' the' deslrabU halA and attltiidAs 
that are needed In the world of wraifc. 



e. practice decision making and narrow t»eer cholcM. " 

f. demonstrate a positive self-ljnage and attitude toward 
others. ^ / 

. g^ have a knowledge and. understanding of his intereata, 
^abilities-, values, and needs. 

h . base his career chol-ce. Cs) on his knowledge and under- 
' standing of his interests, abilities, values, and needs. 

i. have a basic understanding of the consequences of his 
career choice (s) . 
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Gtmtms 7-8 Com] 

2. Process Object 

y, 'tiisii^i II vill^devalJBV GMser aducatlott<> 
^ for us« dusfll the 2f 72-73 school yecuTt 

■ - , ■ - • 

1. will pro#*B for me «iplorati*a of ^ 
occupatlowl d—tcrs at the 7th ad ttti ' A? 
grade level and will Klate basic snbiMst 

^ matter to ^ch cimster studied,. 

' ■ ' ^'■'> , ' 7 ' ■' ■ 

2. will foaai#upon idic need for basic ^sklUs In 

the vorl^NK work. ' ^ 

3. will provtife methods for students to 
desirable liablts and attitudes for Id 
and wbrk, ^ 

4. wll'l provide methods for students to 
declf ion making and' narrow career chotcM . 

/ 

5. will provide Individual and group actawities 
that enhance occapatlonal aspirations, u l iiient 
self -concept and the ability to get aloBg «±th 
others* 

^ 6. will provide methods for students to «plDre 
^ anc assess their interests, abilities » values, 

and needs , and apply this knowledge in 

narrowing career choices. 

b. Teachers will evaluate each activity with regard to 
the effectiveness of Instructional techniques and 
proceea activities i- producing established product 

^ , objectives. 

c. Teachers wlli relate course material to career 
prepKration and the world of work. 



ERIC ^ 
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Product Objective* 

Bach student "wLU.: # 

a. "have a kamimt^B and i4|4er standing of fbe^ , 

eemotxLc^mmiiilfffil i and fvrsonal siitwtf li cance 

of work. y ^ 

b. understaad Jaiic range, nature, and relatedness of 
. all work* • 

c. understand itam need for basic educational i^lls In 
the world of wrii. 

i. know and praflcLce the deedrable hablta and attltude,s 
diat ate neeeiad In th^ werld of woric. 

e. demonstrate, a positive sellf -Image and attitude ' ' 
toward othera- ^ 

f . have a knowledge ai\d understanding of his Interests » 
abilities, values, and needs* 

g. base his carmer choice (s) on his knowledge and 
understanding of his Interests, abilities, yaluea, 
and needs. 

h. aave a basic understanding of "the c|)nsequences of 
ills caT-ee- choice (s) . 

i aarrov :js career choices and make a decision 
DetwMik* vocational or college preparatory 
orog-nsa , ^ 

3 plsc an aancatlonal program appropriate for his 
career cnolce. 

k. be placed a job or a higher education program 
folIoaBtng tsailnatlon from school. 
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2, Process ObjeetJ 



Teacharsfi^vJCL issHste course mftterlal to career 
prep«ca<toiii —d ite'vorM of work. 



i. vill pro«Me Smr ia-deptii oajploratlM of 



2. will piuMii i e for group actrtyltj^s Hfesit il***- 
sti^Bfee tte^xai^e^* natniBi^y aid r«l^ 
^ of all 



3. will ioc«i apon the aMd f or bju^-e ^llla< ^ 
the mrld af «>rk. 

4*. will proTEaae an oppbmsalty ,to l«am the dealr-^ 
ii tyJi* hab±28 and attltu^s for cdioaen careera. 

5. wHl alioa atudeats to explsi^re their *fa.alinca 
theBselves and otkws to relate 
feel^tega to their total l££e-plaaa. . 



6. wLM allow students to ocplore daaMD careers 
iu ri»rB8 of their own tntereeitB. abilities, 
neaoa and values . 

7. m,'^] «^llaw students to Immm the coaaequ«ncM 
af ttHKir caraK- choices. 

c » "laMi 111 1 a wcLLl cnnmate ea^ pro j ecsL^ ^"^^ ^gard 
cc the effiectrvenaaa of th fa a , liMiiui rl««l 
mdtmi^BB.^ and proceas activities in firodttcliig # 
tafcHhrhH product objectives. 

d. teldanee peraannel will develop anAioipsttate an 
iatenftve career guidance course f oar^th and 
10th gaaders* ' 

e. Guidance personnel will dcMlop^and tmpiainet it 
career guidance techniques ror thoaa Uiah aoai 
12th graders who need aaalstance ^ in 4diaMalaa a 
career anc planning for it. 

?rcject 6taf will att^pt toj proraae •caiportunltiec 
for students to explore their/ choMD cMsers 
outside the school setting, i ^ 

g. Project starf and guidance pirsonpai will atteoi|n: to 
provide for the piacemeot (c^^loyaKt or program of 
further education) of students le^atng high school. 

35 . - 
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Special tdwtMLtim 



1« Product Okji^lves 



. a. The ifTwAatx ob^actlvea afgSicaKLe to mmsh J 
.Indlvldii*! student Iq tte i^aciial 'a^cattton 
uul uuimn^nt nrr thi an ai rlin ri^^^^ 
objactijirav for the app^iNeiate ^grada lamj^ 

6oiiipone0^« ' 

2. Proceae Ob j a niHi a a 

/ a. Teadwsa itfll provide laMWLdMl actlvltiaa 
that wt SX m cfmfiliMi tte «nttaprtata»ieHi^ 
pohana^ llMiiict: aA) jjaatiMft^d tfaaiK^^ aflB. pro- 
vida^pilb «km tratniigifii apaelffic appro^ 
prl^aiift ^^i^t^tlone. ^ 
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BESSARGH AND DBVELOFMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
SPARTANBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT FIVE 



Grad^ Level^ 
Content 



Cluster 



Dates of Activity 



^Decision Making 



Areas to be Covered in the Activity 
Careers \ Self Knowledge ^ Free Enterprise 
Prepared 
School 

Outline or Format of Career Education Activity 
!• What subject concept or educational 'concept Is being taught? 



2. WherjS Is this concept being used? 



(Objectives) 

3a. What do ydti want the 
student to know? 



CO 

u 



—f — — 

(Methods) ^ 

How will you relate your 
concept to careers 



What do ybu want the 
student to know? 



How will you relate your 
concept to Self Knowledge? 



01 
00 

'd 

01 
fH 

I 



01 
CO 
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* (Objectives) 


(Methods) 


c. What do^ you want the 
student ^ to ^ ktiov? 


How will you relate your 
concept to Free* Enterprise? 


• * < 


» . ' 

* '. ' ' 

'■ ■. * • 


d. What do you want the 
student to know? 


How will you relate your 
concept to the Decisions- 
Making Process? 

■ 4-^ : ■ . . 



4. Materials Needed: 



5. Evaluation: 



What are the strengths and weaknesses of your 
activity? If a field trip was taken and/or 
resource person used^ please explain the « 
effectiveness or shortcomings of each. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

SPARTANBURO SCHOOL DISTRICT FIVE 

.. - . • ■ • ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

1 - - , 



ERS 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 




DEflSION MAKING PROCESS 


ay career options 


. There, is dignity and worth in all 
people ai^d In all careers. 


There is economiCi social . ajid 
personal significance in work! 


Four sfeps are involved 
in decision making: 


lents and skills 
or different jobs, 

vantages and ^ ' 
8- to all careers. 

reers havfe dif fer- 
conditions. 

re^rs have differ- 
g life-style. 

ational skills are 
all careers. 


Getting along together ^in working 
situations is important. - 

Sersonal attitudes and interests 
need to be recognized and under- 
. stood. 

Understanding .one s own llmita- , 
' tions and assets is necessary. 

It is important to develop good 
work habits. 


UUL pcLoUuai. i.XVco UcpCllU upULl 

the work done by a variety of 
people. 

All jobs are dependent upon 
other- jobs. 

■ , . » 
* Our economy involves certain . 
basic principles like capital- 
ism, supply and demand, taxes, 
money exchange, etc. 


define the piroblem 
or situation; 

consider all alter-* ' 
natives and th^ir . - 
con^eqMences ; 

select the bedt 
alternative; 

implement the choice. 


i^ion should be 
n-the-Job or 
.periences (first- 
de, knowledge). 








iision requires 
IS of specialized 


y 


*- 

\ 


* 




i 
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ATTACHMENT D 




ACTtVITY PLAN SHEET 
SPAKCiWBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT FIVE 



T^ai^h^T Sublect 




School Beginning Date 


Grade ^ Completion Da^e > 


J L . 1, . 


Areas to be Covered in Activity: Circle ^ 
Careers Self Knowledge Free Enterprise Decision Making 




Description or Purpose: 

» 




Objectives (refer to four major areas above) : 


Activities: ^ » 




c > 




Materials and/or^Resources Needed: 








. ^ / ' 

Evaluation: List strengths add veaVxieMaea of your activity. 








• 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

. In t 
CAREER l^DUCATION 



Grade Level 



Content Atea 



Dates of Activity^ 
Prepared lEi y - 
School 



Areas to be covered in the activity: circle 



Careers 
Description: 



Self Knowledge 



Free Enterprise Dedlslon Making 



Objectives: 



Activities: 



ERIC 
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D-2 



Materials Needed: * ^ 



Evaluation: 



I 
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ATTACHMENT E 



( 
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Area Business Offices Aid Career Education 



<^ Eleven area business offices cooperated with the career education staff 
of Spartanburg District Five Schools In providing hand-on job experience for 
fifteen students from Byrnes High School, Wednesday, April 10, 1974. Each 
student worked lii one of tae offices for the entire business day and assumed 
all ot the responslbllltlee for the position she filled. The workday was 
one ^heae of career educat^n In District Five Schools which Is aimed toward 



proaetlng Job awareness aamig students. ^ _ 

The response t6 the career education effort has been very enthusiastic. 
Approximately 300 businesses and Industries are cooperating wlth-^he schools. 
In the April work-day program, the following students and businesses were 
Involved: Denlse Ballanger worked In the personnel office at Olympla Knitting 
Mills; Susan Skinner worked at Mary B^-ack Memorial Hospital; Joan Bryant was 
at Byrnes High School Office; Phyllis Ann Sawklns at the Bank of Greer; 
Linda Drummond worked for Dr. T. R. Machen in Lymiain; Vennls Taylor in chc 
personnel office at Cryov^t^ ; Barbara Snow for Dr. David Coley at Greer; Cathy 
Barnwell at Spartanburg General Hospital; Sheila Watklns and Lynn Hyatt worked 
in the oersonnel office pf Lyman Printing and Finishing Company; and Arlene 
Colline worked at WCKI Radio Station in Greer. 

In 
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Thm following itjjms were discusfled and 'approved by all pr«?pal8 tr 
incorporate into the carper education program for 19*^-1975. 

1. .J>ubli8h periodically a newsletter^f activities taking place a: :he 

different schools. - 

2. Make for teachers ^ list of questions or suggestions of thinp^ :or studentfli 

to find out on field tAps or from resource people. 

3.. Oh requesting field trips next year teachers will turn in their activity plan 
sheet along with their field trip request form. After the acrrvity the plan 
sheet will be returned to complete the evaluation. 

4. Career education mailboxes at each school will be checked onLe a week for 
activities, request, etc. . . Written confirmation »on any contacts made will • 
be sent to the teacher within two or\three days. 

5. Regular scheduled meetings w^U be set ur^ y, -S each rrin r>a o disruss what 

is taking place in their >o'. 

6. Will make a list for teachers of^all activitie6 ir the SFA anc )USO kits. 

7. Regular sdheduled visits at ea school once or twice each mcnt- at >Vhich , 

tirhe each teacher will be rcs'^on^ ble for aeeitig us. 

8. Career concept sheet, procedure sheet and other important materials will 

be placed in the back of each teachers attendance register for eas reference. 

9. Mobile display of pictures showinu activities wii b- circulate to ea.ch, school. 
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PLANS FOR CONTINUATION OF CARE?R EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
SPARTANBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT FIVE ' 
DECEMBER - JUNE 



^Coordinate all activities with- 
Career Education Stajf involve- 



December 

Assess and revise staff roles 
Assess and revise staff work 
schedules. 



January 



I. Continue coordination 
wltli principals. 

II. Continue training and 
assistance of teachers. 



III. Coordinate Counselors 
activities with Career 
EducatlojL 



IV. Establish coordination' 
with librarians. 
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Jistablish regular sessions for 
jplanningwith principals. 



Complete orientation for new 
.teachers. 

Plan for individual -sessions ' 
with teachers. 
Plan for interdepartmental 
exchange of ideas. 
Continue securing and catalog- 
ing materials for classroom use, 



Plan group career guidance . 
sessions in high 'school with 
counselors, 

m 



Plan for sessions with libra- 
-(rians to update career materials 
for students. ^ ' 



February 
i 



Reinforce coordination with 

I 

instructional leaders. 

Update professional career 
education library, 
Place bulletin board infor- 
mation of activities in ■ 
each school. 



Jiissess methods of student 
[feedback. . ^ 



Plan with librarians 
piethods of initiating 
student involvemeat." 



Supplement available 
materials listing plan ' 
for publication of news- 
letter of activities for 
teachers. 

Plan for distribution of 
matehals and ideas from 
other career education 
projects d teachers'. 

Plan activities to acquaint 
tenth and eleventh grade 
students with vocational 
school opportunities. , 
Plan sessions in Junior 
High to assess student' 
needs. 

Plan with librarians 
lethods of acquainting 
{^achers with available 
materials'. 
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PUS FOR COSTfflUATIOH OF mil EfMION DEVELOFINT PROGSAM 
SPMbURG SOIOOL DiailCT FIVE ' 
DECMER ' JIE 



Cogtdlnite all activitlis with. 
'' Careir EjuciUon SEaff invslvi- 



I. Coritlnua eogrdinatlon 
with prlnclpils, 

Conilnut tfaiiiiiii and 
assistance of teachers 



III, Coordinate Couneelori 
ictivlEiis with Career 
Educatioii 



IV. Establlgh coordination 
with llbrttrlans, 



AiSiii and revisi staff rolis 
Asseii and riviii staff work 
schidulsa, 

litabllih re|ular sessions for 
planning vich principals. 

Coiplsti orientation for new 
tiaehers. 

Plan for Indlvlduil sessions 
with teachirs. * 
Plan for Interdipirtaental 
exshange of idias, 
Contimie securing md catalogs 
Ing fflatiriali for claisrooni use, 



Plan §roup cireer guidance ' 
SiSiioni in high school with 
coiinielora, 



Flan for sessions with libra* 
riani td updite cariir laterlala 
for students. 




Relnforfi coordiaatlon with 
instructional liidiri. 

Update professional ciriir 
idiication library, 
Placi bulletin board infor- 
iitlon of activities in * 
each ichooL 



Assiss nethods of studant 
f iidback, | 



Plan with librarians 
iiithods of inltlitlng 
student Involvmgnt, 



Suppliignt avallabli 
later lili llstlflg plan 
for publication of niws- 
littir of activitiei for 
teachgrs, 

Plan for distribution of 
iiterials and idgis froi 
other carier education 
projects to teachers, 

Flan ictivltiii to acquaint 
tinth and ilevintb grade 
students vdth vocgtional 
school opportunlEliii 
Plan siislonsjiiv^lor 
High to assesr^tiident 
n'lads, 

Plan vith librarians 
iithod|*of acqualntini 
teachifs irtth ivailabli 
litirials, 



Deceober 



Janiia; 



V. FUn foj: coatlnuatlon 
of connuntty Invfilvenent. - 




Gontlnue;dli8enlnatlon 
ictlvitles. , . 



Coordinate all activities 
9«^tf Career EdticAtlon 
^Staff lovolvenent. 



Flan for field trips to 
local buslseisii and,' 
Industries by guidance 
pfrsontiel ani teachers. 

Ciplete booklet of 
activities designed and , 
Implenented by teachers 
in 1973-74. 

Plan procedures for 
visitors. 



Jbllit additiiooal JSupplMnteoUiittlty 
Ibuainessei iud Induitriei jrciourca cat4ogi 
I^Q cooperi'te; ib th« progrn: - 



Jcontlnue to 'publidee career JDevelop a general project ' 
itet^on-activitleiby Ibrochure. 
[local media. 



April 



■ V . 

Make plans for contlnulog- 
project . 



1« Continue coordination - provide principals with 

with principals. ^ data on activities per- 

' / ' talning to sfihools. 

11. Continue training ' ^Arrange for further in- 

and assistance of ^ service.for teachers, 
teachers'. . 



1 1 



HI. Coordinate counselor' f 



activities vith career ^ courses offered in 



education- 



Assess and revise mini 



ninth, and tenth grade. 
Assess pre-vocatlonal 
courses at tk middle 

schlboL . 



,-Flatt for uSrlduAl ; 
tiicher assessment of 
1974-75 school yar. 



Arrange activitils to 
acquaint seniors, with 
post high school oppor- 
tunities 'at technical 
colleges, area buslneiiii, 

service opportunities, etc. 
Plan suWey of 1974-75 
Senior's planiV 



!9ie8S l97H975 school 
trvith eath Individual 



J97W5 Settlors. ; ' 



i 



Hatch 



April 



Flan fo^,coQtlnttat!lon 
^of 'coimitnity Involvement, 



Continue diaseminatlon 
actlvitlea. 



Plan to express appriclatlon 
to bu8in6B8 and tndunrles 
cpoperatiflg in the prograi.' 



ERIC 
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BESEAItm AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

In- . , ■ ■ 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Gr^dfe Lgve l first gtade 



Gbntent Are a Science ahd Public Servlce| 



Dates x>f Activit y May iQV 197A 



Prepared b y Wellford Primary First 'Grade Teachers ^ Beters, Buchhelt» ' ^ 

TT iir J Strlbllng 
Schoo l Wellford Primary ^ . - ^ 

Areas to be covered In the activity: circle ^ 

(^Careera) Self Knowledge ^ ^ Free Enterprise " Decision Making 

description: To familiarize the children with the various jobs available at 
the 200 and the library. Also, our trip to the zoo- would Introduce the child- 
ren to the different animals In the zoo and, their care. The trip tb the 
library would acquaint. the children with the public library and the services 
provided by library personnel. Finally, the field trip will jnajce the children 
aware of the dignity and worth of all people and careers. 



Objectives: 1. To show that there are many career options available. 

V 2. To show that different t« lents and skills are needed 
for different jobs. 

3. To show the advantages ariti disadvantages In different careers. 

4. To show the different kinds of animals. 

5. To show the services offered by the public library. 



Activities: 1. Field trip to the zoo and public library 

2. Access to books relating to the zoo and the library 

3. Films ^ 

4. Film strips 

5. Pictures 

6 . Role Playing 

7. Art work 

8. Discussion 



RESEARCH AND ..DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
in 

CAREER EDUCATION 



Grade Level Third grade ^ 


i ' ■ 


Content Area > Social Studies, Health, and Science* / 




Dates of Activity^ Jauufigry and February, 1974 . 









Prepared b y Mrs, D, Smith 



School > Wellford Pr imary * ^* / 

■ ^ ^ — — - — — — I ■ 

Areas to be covered In the activity: circle ' ' /' 

CCayeers^ fgelf Knowledges Free Enterprise Decision ^klhg 

t" . 

Purpose: 1. To study one means of linking communities to the world, 
2. To learn proper use of telephone and Its Importance In 
* time of emergencies. • 



Objectives: 3^ 

1. To learn about the lineman as a career possibility* 

2. To learn skills necessary for such^a career, such as, 

/ use of tools, electricity,^ driving of trucks, neatness 
and orderliness of trucks, etc* 




Activities: Films and filmstrips ^l^* 
Books - both text and library 
English - How to use the telephqne 
Art 

Resource person - lineman from Southern Bell 

Pointers and charts 

Used telephoites from Southern Bell ' 



RESEARCH AND SEVELOFMENT PROJECT 
CAREER EDUCAIIOHj. 



'Fourth - Resources 



firmttnt ^r^n Rfiftdlng and LanjRuaKe Arts 


Dfli-M of Aiitlvltv -March 11, 1974 






Prepared by - Belinda Walker 







School 



Wellf ord Intermediate 



Areas to be Covered in the activity: circle 



Self Knowledge 



Free Enterprise 



Decision Making 



Description: To acquainfllfstudents with tl^e process that dairy products 
go through before reaching^ the consumer and to acqtiaint them ^th related 
jobs. , . ^ 



Objectives: li To show* children how dairy prpd|ucts are processed. 

2. To show children that most jobs are dependent on 

someone else . * . 
. 3. To show children the lmi)ortance of being able to 
read for related careers* 
4. To make students aware that every job in milk processing 
is important. 



Activities: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

7\ 
8. 
9. 



Film to introduce processing'. 

Read book: ^* Let's Go To a Dairy . 

Talk about milk cycle. '"'^ 

DraWlpl^ures to meLke sure they under stdnd and ^ 

•remembiest? milk cycle. % • 

Trip to Mairy farm and Fet Eleocessing Flant. 

Make butter' from whole milk. ^ 

Discuss and find- pictures of dairy products. 

Discuss careers. 

Pretepd yw ate working on one of these jobs; 
wri^feVa i^ry telling what you do one day. 



KESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
• . . In 

^ CAREER EDUCAIIOI. 



Grade Level_Wfth 



' Content Area ^ health - Foods 



Dates of Activit y February ZS^^March U 



Prepared by Dixie Turner 



School • Wallfofd Intermediate 



Areas to be covered in the activity: circle 

(Careers^ Self Knowledge Free Enterprise Decision Making 



Description; To make children aware of career opportunities related to 
food and the Importance of food to. their bodies and minds. 



6- ■ ■ - 

Objectives: The child will be able to^lan a well-balanced meal, tell how 
the 'government helps to protect the food constimer,» describe 
how the body used food, list career opjportunities related to 
food. . ■ 



Activities: 1. Investigation of nutrients in breakfast cereals. 

2. Planning a low-cost nutritious meal using newspapers to 
get f odd prices. , ' . ^ 

3. Viewing movies on meat inspection, school lunch program, 
a good lunch from USDA. 

4. Student'constructed bulletin board on food groups. 

5. Resource person from Community Cash. 

6. Resource person from Carolina Farsight. 
'7. Constructing a booklet of food i>uzzles. 
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BE^EARCB AND DEVEL^FMEMT ftJOJZCS 
in 

CAKEER EDUCATIPN 

A 



Grade Level ^^^^ 



1 



Content Area Pubflc Service (Veather) 



Dates, of Activit y March 13 - April 12, 1974 

Prepared b y Palsy Carter ' 

School Wellford Intermediate 



Areas to be covered In the activity: circle 

Careers^ (Telf Knovledge^ (Free Enterprise) - ^Decision Mal^ln^ 

Purpose: 1. To better acquaint students with the Importance of weather 
forecasting. ^ V - 

2. To study the different kinds of weather. What causes each. 

3. To show new methods of forecasting (radar, satellite, etc.) 

4. Cloud seeding. ^ \ 



Objectives: 1. To show the need for weather forecasting. 

2. To illustrate how forecasting weather affects 
everyones life. 

_ ^ 3. To make students familiar with Instruments used ii!t^ 

forecasting. 

4. To demonstrate that work is socially desirable and 
nec^rfbary. 



Activities: l. Bulletin Board ^ 

2. Wis studied weather maps daily from newspapers. 

3. Viewed films trips. c _ . , . 

4. Viewed film from. the State Department. 

5. Make a barometer and rainguage. 

. 6. Used a thermometer to check outside temperature, 

7. Discussion groups 

8. Discussion on caree^rs available to students in 
weather forecasting. 

9. Field, trips to the National Weather Service at 
the Airport in Greer. 
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BESEASGB AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN 
in • ' ' 
CABKER EDUCATION 



V Grade lievel Seventh aftd Eighth 



Content Are a Government Structure and (yovermnent Jobs 
Dates of Activit y March 21 - AprjjL 19 



Prepared by, June Blackvell^ 



Schpol_^ P.* R. Hill Junior High School 



Areas to be covered In the activity: circle 




f^elf Knowledge^ -^'ree Enterprise , -^Decision Making 

Description;. To understand the structure Of government on the federal, 

state, and county level. Also, to acquire' a brief knowledge 
of jobs available through the government, \ 



Objectives: Students should be able to answer questiqns on ;the branches of 
government. Students should be able to discuss government 
positions observed at the Court House> 



Activities; Research on goverxment structure in library. 

2. Compile information on cha'rts or posters. ^ 

3. Discussion of information. 



4. Films trips on Coun^iy officials, 

5. Trip to Post Office. 

6. Trip to Courthouse. 

7. Discussioj^,^^ trips. 
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BiJSEARCH ^ DEVEtOPMeiW PROJECT : 
4 In 

CAKEBR EDUCATION . ■ 



Grade Level 



Eleventh and Twelfth 



Content Area Bookkeeping (Banking) 



Dates of Activity 



March 13 -^prll 5 



Prepared b y Charle ln Walker 

School_ 



James F. Byrnes 



Areas to be covered In the ^activity: circle 

Qareers^ 
Description: 



(^Self Knowledge) C^ree Enterprl8e> C geclslon MaklnD 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' . ' . 1,. 

To give students a loofc at the field of banking from 
employment standpoint as well as familiarizing them with 
the personal services a bank offers for their own use ^ 
In the future. 



J 



Objectives: To show students the different opportunltjtes In a bank. 
To teach students the proper way for opening a checking 
account, writing checks, making deposits, and reconciling 
' a^bank statement. To learn the other services a bank 
^ "'^ ' provides in addition to a checking account. 



/ 



p. ■ ■ • » 

Activities: Speaker from the bank will talk to class on money and 

banking. Field trip to a bank. Student banking (check- 
book) practice set. ^ 
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PREFACE 

This is the final evaluation report for the 1973*74, 
evaluation of the Batesburg/Leesville School District (Lexington 
#3) South Carolina Research and Development Project in Career 
Education. Though this document is prepared by IBEX, much of 
the contents are the results of an evaluation .design conference 
with Batesburg/Leesville project and school staffs. 

The project "year" for this report ended November 29, 1974; 
it began eighteen months earlier. The cooperation given bj||the 
Project Staff to the Evaluation Team deserves ^ special mention. 
They have been most helpful and cooperative throughout the 
evaluation effort. Further, the administration of the .evaluation 
assessment battery was the responsibility of the participating, 
staff. Tbey were most cooperative. 

V 

Hugh I. Peck 
' ^ Senior Consultant 

^ IBEX, Incorporated" 
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SECTION I . EXECUTIVE SUMMARY- AND REQOMMENDATIONS 

The U.S. Office of Education requires that 'all Part C^ 
Vocational Exemplary • Pro jects have an independent third parity 
evaluation. In response to a request for proposals from the 
South Carolina State DepaVfeioent , IBEX, Incorpora^J^^JSubmitted 
a proposal in 1973 and was selected to per^rm the evaluation. 



The evaluation activities began iW the summer of .1973 with 
a design conference in Batesburg-Lee^s3J^'le . This conference 
set the parameters for the evaluation , and specified the roles 
to be played by IBEX and the Project ^taff in carrying out the- 
evaluation functions. ' . 

The IBEX evaluation team^was headed by Dr , Hugh J. Peck^ 
and included Mr. King Nelson, President of IBEX, Mr. Gerald 
Matson, Mr. Steve Davis and Mr. Steve Schulz of the IBEX staff. 

Responsibility . for the various evaluation functions was 
divided between IBEX and the Project staff, since muqh of the 
data collection and record-keeping was integral to the imple- 
mentation of Project activities. Since Batesburg/Leesville is 
a small school unit, it was agreed that rather than try to in- 
trepret results for. each grade level's grades, groups would be 
combined into Primary, Intermediate, Middle and^ Senior «i^h 
Schoo'l. ' ^ 
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...^ Assessment of evaluatian questions which were dealt with 
in.%etai3r%^ staff are presented in another section 

of this report. All aa.ta collected and analyses performed by 
the Project 'Staff were re,yieweclc5^ re fully by the evaluation 
team and found to be accurate. 

The results pf the evaluation are jprganized around four 
information domains or evaluation area! of interest.^ These 
domains are:.^|^>) student self concept, (2). student relationships 
with the worl^f work, (3) student attitudes toward career 
^development,- arid (4) student dfecis ion-making skills. 

The major resuits of the second year evaluation are sum- 
marized in the fol>Lowing paragraphs. A detailed presentation y 
of the results of ipEX's evaluation is found in Section IV. 

• Primary age children in Batesburg/Leesville Schools 
showed significant gains in self concept as measured 
by the Self Observation Scales. Specifically, they 
showed gains in Self Acceptance, S^ci^l Maturity, 
School Affiliation and Self Security between the fall 

» • 

of 1973 and the fall of 1974 (the period of this career 
education project) . 

• During the same period, the primary students showed 
no significant change in Achievement Motivation. 



During this period intermediate age children involved 
in the same project showed significant positii^e gains 
(on the Intermediate Level SOS) in Self Acceptance, 

70 



Social Maturity, Social Confidence, Peer Affiliation, 
TeacherW^f filiation and Achievement Motivation. 

Intermediate students showed a sligljt, but nbt signi- 
ficant loss in School Affiliation - this is an antici- 
pated phenomenon. » * 

Middle school children showed gains- in family, school 
and general aspects "^f self concept as meafsured by the 
Self Appraisal Inventory. The same group showed si^gnl- 
ficant los^ in peer relationships. ,^ 

• . -if 

On the same measure, high school students showed signi- 
ficant gairi^^/ ^"gijrr eTal " self appraisal, significant 
loss in peer relationships and no significant changes * 
in school or family areas. 

The overall pattern of .soores (JAQ) from the Occi|pation 
Awareness Survey indicates that the 6atesburg/Leesvi lie 
students wer^ more aware of a greater: number of occupa- 
tions in the fall of 1974 than they were in the fall 
of 1973. 

Intermediate grade students showed significant gains in 
social skills, academic skills and aspiration level as 
measur^^by the Career Awaipness Development Inventory 
(tADI) . . ^ 
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• Middle school students showed the same pattern of ^ains 
on the CADI. 

• Secondary students showed (on- the CADJ) sig^if icant 
gains in academic skills and aspiration level. 

^ , 4 As measured by the Decision Making Scale, Batesburg/ 
Leesville intermediate and middle sc^hool students 
employ the. following decision strategies most often: 
taking thought, doing as expected, and continuing as 
before. * . 



Attitudina'lly , the students are not consistent toward 
decision 'situations. 



^commendations 



Th^is is the final period of the Bat^sburg/Leesville "Research 
and Development Project in Career'^ Education" . Any residual 
effects of tiiis project on the entire school district will be 
greater if planned, thaijl^if left to chance. It is our profes'sional 
recommendation that the following occur: • 

• A career education specialist be placed on the central 
office .staff as a curriculum consultant. 

♦ That this person be given responsibilities similar to ^ 
any other discipline specialist to upgrade career . 
education on a continual basis . ' ^ 
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That career education continue to be viewed as a ' 
fused part of the total curriculum^ and eacji teacher 
assume responsbility for keeping herself /himself 
and her/his students current in occupational awareness 



r 



SECTION II. CONCEPTUAL BASTS fOR EVALUATION . • 

The strategy upon which this evaluation report builds is 
called Information Based Evaluation (IBE)*. This strategy 
has been successfully implemented on, some forty projects at 
both the state and lopal level over the past two years. 

The Concept of information utility is the overriding , 
characteristic t-hat differentiates "good" evaluation from 
-poor" evaluation and differentiates undisciplined d&ta col- 
lection from information gathering. Judged by even modest 
standarfls of utility, educational research and evaluation has 
a pitifully poor record and the unfortunate educational manager 
or policy maker operating within this ~void must<. sift through 
mountains of data for those kernels of desired information. 

.In the social sciences in general, and in education in 
particular, the mechanisms do not exist for supplying infor- 
mation to those that need it. The traditional evaluation 

. mechanism has not added much to the meager research contribution. 
Theoretically, evaluation should be a suitable mechaniism 

' but it has suffered from growing pains and an obsession to separate 
itself clearly from the research model* The Information Based 
Evaluation model, hopefully, suffers from no such obsessions, ^ 



A. Jackson Stenner, Information' Based- Evaluation Series Book 1; 
aA Overview of ^Inf ormation Based Evaluation: A De sign Procedure, 
Arlington, Virginia. IDEA Corp. 1972. 
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except perhaps Jbhat of adhering strictly to the concept of 
informf|tion utility. 

• ♦ 

Another contributing factor to the inad^acy of present 
day evaluations has been the relationship teetween evaluation and 
the performance objectives movement. The symbiotic growth ^ 
these two concepts have enjoyed has served to reduce^the full 
^tential of educational evaluation. The crucial role performance 
Objectives play in program management is obvious; hQweVer^ the 
question arises 'as to what place objectives should have in ..H 
^evaluation. The Information Based EvXluation 'approach views 
prograit, objectives as a focus of eyaluation activity, bwt by jil 
means the focus. More traditional approaches to evaluation have 
used performance objectives as the foundation for the planning 
and execution of evaluation activities. This procedi^ 




IS 



considered inadequate for several reasons: — • 

1. Baling evaluation on performance objectives restricts 
the focus of . evaluation 'to intended outcomes, thus 
overlooking unintended outcomes which are potentially 
just as important. 

2. Performance objectives provide a very inflexible basis 
for evaluation in that they are seldom changed during 
the program year, and thus information needs (which/are 
fluid) cannot be adequately addressed. 

3. Even if information on the attainment of all performance 
objecti\^s is provided, important information is invaria- 
bly ignored because objectives are not developed with 
information needs in mind, but rather are developed as 



cuideposts for program management. 
A. Objectives based evaluation often views each objective 

as a unique area of focus and thus important relationships 
aire often pver looked. ^ " \ 

f ■ ■ ■ ■ 

If program objectives are inadequate as a foundation for 

evaluation, what are the alternatives? How do we define the 

pS^^meters of evaluation, "^i . e. , what are: the teference points? 

In objectives based evaluation, the reference points are the 

program objectives. In information based evaluation the reference. 

points bedbme the information tisers_^for the .program and the 

iniormatidh domains (need^) . Capitalizing on these two reference 

-points, a technique called domain analysis can be used to define 

and focus the direction of the evaluation. - 

' Information based evaluation should not be considered as 

"obiective free" evaluation. Information based evaluation 

*^ 

recognizes the importance of program objectives, but only t^o . 
the extent to which feedback on the objectives is considered 
important to information users. The overriding considteration 
is the type of questions about which relevant individuals desire 
answers. Priorities are established in both the information domain 
category (e.g., student cognitive grov^th) and the information user 

■ r 

category (e.g., local superintendent) and the evaluation resoukces 
are expended to meet these identified priorities. An additional 
check on the adequacy of evaluation infotmation is the Extent to . 



which the information leads to action. ^ If no relationship exists 
between information and action, then the adequacy and/or quality 
of the evaluation effort is in doubt, • 

In polling thd various information users, the evaluation 
team can often de^/elop evaluation questions that^re_late to 
"linintended outcomes" or "shadow benefits". These questions 
occur because all information users are probapy not suppor- 
tive of the program procedures knd/or objecj^ves; thus, their 
information needs will highlight Aspects , of the program that 
would not receive attention ilr) an objectives based evaluation 
effort, program developers and program staff generally have ' 
^a highJ^^ developed commitment for the program and are myopic' 
in Viewing the outcomes of the program. The possibility? that 
the program may cause some negative side effects is very dif- 
ficult for them to comprehend, let alone accept. However, 
individuals or factions that h^ve been against the program 
from the start are^ generally more thap capable and willing to 
- identify p^tentlf*! xifeaknesses and iihlhtended outcomes . There- 
fore, in serving eSch 'tji^^^ tie evaluation tearm can 

gain a balaTTcsri-^view-oitthe program. \^_J^ ' ^' 

information based evaluation recognizes that j^n evali^^- 
tiop must be dynamic if it is to be responsive. Program ob- 
jectives rarely change -'^r^Pg the project year, thus the obj^c-^ 
tives based evaluation is static and methodical in responding to 
the information requirements. Information based evaluation accei 
«*he fact that information needs are fluid, and new qu^esition/ are 



posed throug'fidd the program cycle. 



III. INFORMATION- NEE^S 

Information Based Evaluation (IBE) rests on three major 
components: information users, information doliains and evalua- 
tion questions. At the evaluation design conference with 
Batesburg-Leesville staff/ these three components were care- 
fully viewed and given pi'io^i^Y i^ank in the Career Education 
evaluation. 

Information Users ^ * 

Those who need df^ti*i^^^"'^formation about a par|^cular 
project or program in the semantics of IBE are called informa- 
tion users. For Batesburg-Leesville, the following priority 
list of users was accepted: 

•4. • 

Teacliers 
Central Staff - 
Principals ^ 
Guidance «.taff ^ ; 

' St.ate Department of Education 

t'rofessional Education Community 
Business and Industrial Community 
U. s. Office of Education 

Infprmation Domains ^ 

A general area of concern for project or program staff ana 
participants is called an information domain. For' this project 
the following list of doma^^^was adopted: 

Instructional Strategies 

Student Self Knowledge - ^ 

Career Awarenesa/ImpojCtance of Worrk . \ i 
Achievement/Holding Power 
Staff. ^Attitude 
Decisiori Making Skills 
Free Enterprise 
/Cost Analysis ^ , . * . 

' ' . • MO 



Evaluatiop Questions ^ • • 

The following list: of evaluation questions is organized 
by information domains. During the course of the evaluation, 
additional questions Wy arise which can be answered' with the 
available |Jata elements; if so,* 'iihey willlbe added to the 
following lists: . ^ 

Instructional Strategies: ' ^ 

1. What instructional strategies lead to success 
in the project? 

1. What is the importance of field trips to 
success in the program? 

3. What career education practices are adopted by ♦ 
* ■ ^ the teachers? What is the level of use? - 

Student Self Knowledge ^ - 

4. Is there positive increase tn student att:jjj|des toward: 

self?^ 
school? . 

teachers? ' > . * 

learni*ng? / 
peers? - { 

5. What instructional practices lead to positive increases, 
in student attitudes? 

Career Awareness/ Importance of Work 

6. Do students recognize the importance a variety of 
careers?' 



7, Is there significant positive student growth 1n career 
awareness? , ^ - . 

, 8. Which instructional strategies promote student career* ^ 
/ awareness? 



Achjl evement /Hoi di ng"" Power 

9. J Do students show patterns of achievement growth ddrlni^ 
the remainder of the project? , 

10. Does the school district increase its holding powisr 
during the life of the project? ^ 

11. What instructional strategies increased achievement 
aind holding power? 

12.. What instructional strategies failed to increase holding 
power arid achievement? 

S^dff ^At1;itudes - . 

"^ j:/j3r;;Do the following feel that career education -strengthened 
^% ^ the instructional program: 

i .V teachers? . - . ^ 

administrator^? 
central) staff?' \ 

14. What is the relatiotWTiip between the attitudes of the 
^ . 'above ^nd success w the program? 



Decision Making kills - . ^ 

n 15. Can the student identify the components necessary .to 
decision making? , \ 

16. Can the student identify infonriati on pertinent to a 
decision? ' . . < 

' 17. *Can the student identify alternatives in decision' 
making? 

let. C^n the student identify the steps nece^ssary to 
\ implement a decision, he has ¥ade? 



Free Enterprise / * , 

19. Do .the^^ijttudents understand the exchange of goods and 
services; the mbnatairy s>t%t^m'? . • . . 

20. Do the students understand th^roduction and distribution 
of go6ds and services^,^: 

21. Do the students understand supply and demand? 
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AchieHmint/Hol ding Power 

9, -^Do students show patterns of achlevefnent growth during 
^ the refnalnder of the project? 

10. Does the school dis'trict increase its holding power 
during the life of the project? 



11. What instructional strafegies inc^ased achievement 



and hol^^ng power? " ' ^ 



12, What instructional strategies failed to increase holding 
power and achievement? 

Staff Attitude^ ' ' ^ 

13, Do the following ^el that career education strengthened 
the instructi^onal program: \ 

teachers^ 

admini sti^tors? ^ j 

central stXff?* / . 

14, Whaj is: the rel atlonshl^^'Between the attHydes of the 
above and suc^s in the program? 

Decision Making Skills 

15. Can the student IjBentify the aomp.onents necessary to 
decision mak^ing? 

16. Cab the studl^t identify InforrTidtlon pertinent to a 
decision? 

17. Can the studeriL identify diternatives In decision 
making? 

18= Can the bluU^ftL idenLlfy the btfcpb necfebiary to 
impTemerit a decision he has made? 



hree Enterprise 

19. Do the studentb understand ^he exchange of goods and 
services; the manetary system? 

20. Do the students understand the productidn and distribution 
of goods and services? 

21. Do the students uhderstand supply and demand? 

* 



EValuAtibn Cgns^tifaints' • . 



: No evaiHatld^^^ is devoid o£ ;Con;straints or limita-^ - 

^^ti^ns. Th'ti'Sr it is^Trmp^rative that thl^e' Gpnstraints be con- 
sidered f fc3m the beginning ofsjthe evaluatiqri and the procedures, 



b6 established to work within these constf^^iiits. Two major • 
constrai];3?Ers , time, and tesources, are of priihary importance. 

For this- project', half ot the gross budget wa§ : ' 

•' ■ .■ ■• " * " . ■ ■ . \ \ ', ■ ■ , 

allotted; therefdre, it; was necessary to delete 

^ome 'desirable information n^eds to stay within ' *this 

cinstraiht. Principais have agreed to on^ an<^'^pn^--^h^ hoprs / 

of Student time iri the fal^L* and spring assessment period^,, 

To meet* this constraint', a modified samp^ling mtrix upi^ te^st, 

grad^ and class as variables may be adopted* Thus, all student 

• If* , ' ' ■ ' - .» ' ■ ' " " ' . ' 

may ndt take all vte'sts. • Eaph student -will have one hour to ; 

one hour and 'fifteen ^m%utes 'of^actuaT testing time, 

.: • ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ . ' ■ A. ■" " ' ... 

*^11 s-tudents in BatesjBlrg-Leesville School District #3 
^ will participate .in !^he^Car^er H^ 

con^oi groijp wiil' be possiblef^for the study. ; 

■ ■■ ^ i> . ., ' ■• • ' ' ~ ' ' ■ ■■* . . . • ... 
* * i. Teachers will receive forty-five: minutes of ihservi-ce 

^ ^ ^ " ' ■ ^ , ■• , 

educatibn in test- administration^ take a thirty minute survey>v*' 

'■■ ■ ■, \ ■■ ■ - - ■ :/ . ■ . ■ r 

■ and keep a stratiegi^s log tor one week. It requires fifteen 
minutes a day of teacher time,* ; 
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S ECT I ON I V . E VALUAT ION REiS ULT S 



This secfcipii' is organized around four major ihforina<;ion 

" ' ■ ' V ' ' '■ • ' 'o . ■ ' " . . ' ' ■ 

domains or evaluation^ areas of interest;'' "These domains a^e; 

(1) student self concept, (2)' student relations^hips with the 

wor^td, of work, (3) student attitudes toward career development, 

and '(4). decision' making skills. * ..... 

• • • ' ■ . ; ■■■ • ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ •■ 

student Self Qoncept ? > ' 

t ; ^ ■'■ , ■ ' - ' . '/ ■ 

A first objective of career education at the elementary 
level is "to enable students to develop a. more positive self 
concept and greater understanding of* self". 

, Between tlie ages o,f five and twelve, the self concept 
'^b^gins tQ crystalize. \ ^ring jthis period (termed the latency 

.jperiod by many author^) , the child matures considerably, iji 

i> . * 

the physical, cognitive and affective areas . He' confronts his^ 
environment with ah^ inc^reasingly stable set c^f feelings, atti- 
tude^ arid l?ehaviors which, ^re based, to a large extent, on his . 
self ^concept which Ife^ likewise, stabilizing^ AS thQ child 
becomes older^ he becomes more ^g^ire of wha\;^'e likes and dis~ 
l]Likes / who h^, lik^s and dislikes , w enjoys doing and what 

he dislikes doing, how he sees his fui:ure and what he will be \ 
*^oing. in this future begins to plan, and his aspirations 

•^and hopes tend 'to be. consistehi:* with the way he Values" himself , 
which,' in ,4:]arn, i3 dictated in l^arge* part l?y how he^perceives 
others value him*, . ^ ♦ 



V Although the darly school year^ ar4 cl>aracteri2ed;by a 



Cj^^talizatiqn of. self, the child also begxns to differentiate* 
The self concept bf the five-year-old i^ - a relatively simple 
copstrucfc. ;This f ive-year-*old views most thing's as a ^ dichot- 
omy: . people are good 'Or bad., food is-.good pE» bad, places^ are . 
happy or sad plafces to bev Other childreli^are friendly- or mean/ 
As the six-yeaa:-old enters first grade, new demands are placed 
on him. He is expected to interact with unfamiliar children 
and authority figures and, to a great extent, his well being 
is determined. by how successfully he negotiates these new 
demands. It /is, thfese early scKobl years that have a truly, 
profound impact pn the child '1S s 



1 •»'■ "*» »■ 

l^^ore has he been consistently 



elf concept development. I^ever 
objectively and sometimes 



coldly^ j)idged by peers and adults. He is una];^!^ to separate. • ' 
himself from his actions .30 that reprimandi^ and criticism" 
often become/ viewed as direct threats to^self.. ' With this back- 
ground information w;e now turn to the correlates of a positive.* 
and negative self concept, respectively.; / 

• ■ ■ ' . ■ • • ... 

The Positive Self Concept * , ' .y. 

Children with positive^elf concepts are , . t'irst of all , . : 
confident about their ability to meet everyday *prob.lems and , 
A demands. They are.^ confident about their relationships with . ^ 
other people and take pleasure injputual interdependence, in . - - ^• 
peeding others and in being needed. .Autonomy; and interdependence 
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^^The profiles j^or a "positive'^ and "negative" self concepts 
aire drawn from" 'the results of, tK:^ national validation and ^ 
horfairig of the Self Obs^vatipaa IScales. . 
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are beginning to .take shape. ^ Children with strong self ' • 
concepts vi-ew^ themselves as desirable and valuable^ contri-, 
butbrs' to the well being of those around, them. They see them- 
selves as deserving of aitentipn and love and feel they a-re 
cap<ibie of reciprocating." ' They compare themselves favorably . 
with :th|ir peers and [ ^el that author j^-y f igures are suppor-- 
fcive and interested, in- them. a^ individuals . These . children 
tend to .be qompatativelii .independent anS 'reliable. These 
qualities may stem from their feelings of suf^iciency..ar)d„ t 
adequaay in n^'; and challenging- situatipn^.^ ,- They are r^^ . , 

latively free from anxietv, nervousness, excessive worry , . 
■tixedneis and Idnelinks. They report ^ing happy with the 
way they^ look and would' nQt chajige" thqif appearance if they » - 

COUla. ■.,e--i^ y ' ■ 

: ' ■ ■ .■■ . ' : 

^ Children ^with a , positive view of "tfiemselves enjoy inter- . , 
acting with their .peers and see themselves as on a par with , 
their peers in most situations,: while occasionally professing . 
superiority in certain arfe^. Th^ rec^n-ize ^the sqdial ^ . . 

Consequences of .certain "asocial" "actions and seepi^e "bene-r ' 

.Wits' 6f«' give-and-take in ^social interactions These i^il^fen 
aire able to admit that they make mistakes and -that i^|e^>some- 

. timesi hurt other peS^e, but they ^parently do^mbt lpg 

• admissions *"as major threats to self.; 



Behaviorally, these children are\seldom . designated .as , . • ; 
•problem Chi Idreri-. They visually appear ;Comp.a^tiyely calm,, > keep 
tiheir -hands to. -themselves and, although the:? are .frequently 



competitive^ they express aggression when external consider- - 
ation^warrant agressive behavior. They express dissatlsf action^ 
with theic own poor per^rmajpiees but relatively- seldom make 
self deprecating remarks. They react px?^&i«.vely- to constructive 
criticism, can accept praise well, and derive obvious pleasure " 

-, ' ' • ' * ^ . ' • ' , - ■ 

'from a job well done. . , T * w 

^^^^^-^^ ^ concepts tend 

•to Ije abo^e expectation 'in- r^^^ They tend • 

^imj^ alttaih Higher scores *ion' standardized" ach46vement. te-sts than 
"would- hie predictisd ffom aj^.rt^ 5test&i; T^^ chMdren are^ 
positive toward school 'and view* it;^^^^ worthvyhil'^^ pia#e - 

The Negat:j|\^e Self. Cqncept : ■ .: ; 

. ; Childr#^ wit|i p6oir self . cpnaepts are insecure and pessi- '.y^i 
. mistic about their, ability to mee^ i^veryd^^ problems and demands^: 
and they are ninsure about ^^ij&if^^ others. They ' 

■ • : ^ \ ■/■ ^ ■ ■ 

often tend tp be. either overly 'dependent and ^ withdrawn or ovqrly 
aggressive with apparently winimal needs for .social inter- 

faction and/ ij[i eacff"*^^ towaxd a\^pnomy appears stuiited 

j^nd retaa^ded. Thes^ ;ciM'ldreW^'\?iew- theindS|lA^sv $&.. undesirable 
Jandy thrdugh l^heir^^^^^^ al- 
tfioug^ fhappfopriatey^-^:^^^^ the way the 

chilj^ll^ feel aiboutf 'themselves) , they are J^egularly 'reinforced 



in these feelings,* They report notvbeing needed by sighifi- . 

cant others and do not" feel that others care about. them as 
individuals. * They coitipare themselves unfavorably with their. 

peers and frequently report being 'inferior to their peers in 

age-appropriate activities. Authority figures represent a 

threat to c.h^ildr^ with poor jelf concepts. 



These children are threatened ^n spq^^allJ^^nte^^r 
pref er to play with younger children. They report a desiire 
to dorniia^te. in peer-oriented activities, i.e. always wanting , 
. to be first or' always wanting to be the leader, and yet, Wj3,iild 
ptrefer to play ajLone if given a choice. VThey tend to be quitters 

and are^^atisfied with poor performance- (again, poor performance 

■ <f ■ ■ ' • 

; is consistent with tl^e way th^se children view themselves), 
These children find it difficult to ^admit to even common mistakes 
^d ^are quite insensitive to other people's feelings. 



'Behavx9*ally , these children are frequently labeled as- 

•. . . .' 0 , . ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

pr^bl^jn children. The actihg out, aggressive, ^rbally dis- 

ruptive child has a qiarkedly lower self coricenic^ than does the 

^ ''hea-l thy" child. Likewise, ' -^^^nsecure, witH^awn, quiet child 

also has a low self concept, li^t^his inadequacies are manifested 

differently frorq the aggressiVe child. These children respond 

pegatively to criticism and, surprisingly,* tKpy often respond 



^Modifying the -Au ism from* the" financial wo^ljl fchat "the*. rich 
get richer and the poor get pqorer", wip cah^^^ that children 
with strong self concepts get* ppsitive r^in^orc^ment and, 
thiis get stronger, while those witri weak self concepts get 
\ negatively reinforced an.dvthus, get weaker. 



inappropria|^ly or; even -negatively to praiSe .because positive ' 
feelings are "Inconsistent with the way these children feLl 
about themselves. • . 

• Scholastically, children, with poor sel^ concepts tend to 
be below#verage in reading and niathernati"cs. ' They tend to 
obtain lower scores on standardized achievement tests vbhan 



would be predicted from ability tests. These children^are 
negative toward school and view it as an unhappy place to be. 

■ ■ ' ■ ' '■ ; . . ■ ■ ■ 0 ' • ' 

. As a measure of children's self conc|pts, the\ Self Ob- 
servation Scales - (SOS) were used ira this .evaluation.' The SOS 
is a direct, self report, group a'dminis;bered instrument c©m- 
prised of fifty items at the; primary level lK-3) and sl:xty ' . 
items at the internfediate level (4-6) . , " ~ ' 

' ' ; The'" Primary level of the SOS iiieas;efies five dimensionf ' cjP^ 
children's self -concept . Each scale U labeled- in a positive 
itjanner ^ith high scores being' most -characteristic of the scale 

name. - ' ■;■ ' ■ "* . ' 

■ • • ■ ■ . ■ , ■ s- 

The scales are as ^follows: - * " 

Self Acceptance / ' / ^ . ^ 

Children with high scores view themselves positively 
and attribute to t-hemaelVes qualities of . happiness, im~ 
^ portanGe, ajid 'general competence. . They see themg-elv^es 

being valued by peei^s, _ family and. teachers. Children With 
V , ., flow scores see themselves as unhappy,;.. l^king;in general 
competence and of little ■ importance to other s. . ' . * " . 



Social Maturity 



hildren with high scores on this scale know how 
they are supposed to thinh^^^^a^ feel in a variety of - 
social situations. They have learned the importance of 
such notions as "fair play", "sharing", "perseverance, 
"helpfulness" , and' "generosity" ^ Children with low 
scores on this scale have nbt learned these notions 3.nd 
are likely to evidence behaviors- that most adults vould 
clfaracterize as self ish, inconsiderate or immature. 

Scliool Affiliation . 

Children with high scores vrev;/ school as a positi've 
influence in their, lives. They enjoy going to sch(5^|, 
and they enjoy the activities assbdiated^ with school. 
Children with low scores "Jjiew school as an unhappy place 
to be. ' They do not enjoy most "schgo 

and are negaltive about the; importance af school in jtheir 
lives . 

^ V* ':' ■ ■ ; , ■ ' ^ : 

'self Security . • \ ^ 

^ Children with h^igh scores report a high f level of 
em^tion^ confidence or" stability.- They feel that they . 
are in reasonable control of ' the .factors that affect 
their, li^ves and spend little time- worrying over possible 
;t3;oubles. ChiTdfen with low scpres on this scale Worry 
a great de^l. They are concerned that^^omefthing tead may 



happen and report- f eelingq .of nervousness . - a ' . 




Thr& is, a special scale> i:elat 
1^ ; ability, tcl 3eif coridep^t . 5 High ^ scores indicate incS^aJs^d 
probabiliizy that the phi Id will achieve well relatSvfifet^ 
; ability; low. scores indicate increased probability tMt 



the child, will not achiieve as well as might be expected 
on the basis of his abil.ity. This scale is Considered 
to >^e experimental,- and y;e recommend- that its. use for 

■ ■ . ■ * 

individual assessment be deferred pending the results 



- of our current program of confirmatory analy-ses. 

. The Intermediate level of the SOS> measures the same' five 
dimensions of children* 3 6elf concept and adds thre^e additional 
scales, as follows: ^ 



Serif Security 



Children with high scores ^report a high level of 



emotional confidence or stability./ They feel that they ' 

• ■ . ' ■'■ ■ 

are .in reasonable co^n^ol <5f the\factol:s that -affect their 
liVes and spend little time v/orrying over possible trd^ubles 
, Children with 'low scores on this .scale worry a great deal. 
They are concerned something bad may happen and: ^^'^^ 

port . f eelir^gs^ of nervousne^ss. ^ ' 

■ tt 

■ ■ , ' : ■ . ^ ' . » * iL_ . ... r. ■ . ■ i 

\ Teacher -Affiliation ' 

.Children with ^high scores on thijs^scale like their 
teachers. They see zhe, teacher ^s helpf^ul,. attentive, J 
understanding and generous .' . Chi-idren -with lowV scores . on 
. / this:, iscale "^gee^th^^^^ arbitrary,' i^^^iiderate of 

chil0re!ini, aanji/br^ ^oufie of emoti'bnal pain. ; ^ ) 



' _-'-^'::Peer Affiliation ''^ '.v"' • ' - .• 

' S-i --CHlildreh^ w .scpxies .'on- this scale consider'; 

• threir . relationships with ot-heirvclt^;|^r^^ • 
high* qu'aiity and of considerable importance to theA. • 
They - see themse^^/^s approved of and valued by their 
peers. They like^o be with other ^children. Children-' 
; with low 'scores^do nqt see their peer relationships as 
ah asset . ' THey see other Qhildren '^^-lunfrieridly.,^ 
^ have few' friends,^ ahd do^^ndt'^ac^^pt responsibilities 
of f riendiSliip. ea^ilyV v :/ 

, . . J • ; ■ , ■ ■ . .... 

Scoring of the SOS is Based on national norms i For each 
scale, a chilcf ^receives a standard scdre ;(T score^ir represent- 
ing a distribution with a mean of /50 and a standarci'dpsviation 
of 10 . National ^ percentile ''and st:anine equivalents of thisv / 
standard ^scbre also are^provided. Responses to individual 
items are nCit given. . ^ , y 

. ■ ■ . ' ■ . ■ ^ ^ ^ .■ ; ^ ^ ■ _ - ^ ^ 

^ The Priipary Level 'of ' jt he SO^was given to a studeht. sample 
at grades K-i^^and the. Intermediate ; Level to grades 4-6- a^vth6' 
Fall of 1973 'and 1974. Tattles /L and 2 present the results of 
the^'Primary and Intermediate levels of the $bs. Tables '3 and 4 
present results of the S.elf Appraisal Inventory given to grades 
.7\hrough 12. Since Batesburg/LeesvilLle is a' smaller s#h\ol- unit 
with fewer students enrolled at each gr.ade^ level, -all results 
ar^ combined into* only tfiree^r four levels :^ primary ^ (K'-3) , \ 
intermediate :{.4-6) , middle (/-^8) and high/scl>ool <9-i2) . ; This 



approach provided a reasonable niimber of^ students at each level. 

•■.•■'^v ■ ...... ..• • \ • ■ -V . \ 



. -Based' on standard sc.ores^ h a /mean of 50. and a standard 

'deviaitibh ,pf 10^ these^esults indicate that : - • - . ; 

'''V ■• . '"''r. ■ 'yy '. r-' ■ ■ ■ ^ . : '. ' : ' 

V- Primary age children irt. Bateaburg/L^esvi lie Schools 
' showed significant gains in Self Acceptance, Social 
: Maturity, Schopl Affiliation and Self Seqbrity between . 

• ; Fall of 1973 and Fall of 1974 (the period of^this ^ 
- career educ^tlonr'^rbject) . 

: d ' 

• Dtl^ing the sairie period, : the primary students siiowed 
^'no significant change in Achievement Motivation, 

- ■ . '. _ _ • ■ r ■ • • 

• •^ Intermediate age; children in this project showed sig-^. 

nif icant gains in all but. one aspect of self concept . 
measured^by the SOS, that area being School Affiliation. 

• ' Intermediate sttidents showed a slight, but not ^igni- 

ficant,'loss in School Affiliation. ^ c 



Middle^school dhil^ren showed 9l^|p in family, sch'ool^ 
and general aspegts of self concept -as measured 'by the ; 
' S^lfv3^^g^;^3aa;^ Inventory . * ,^ 

m The same group showed significant loss in peer rela- 

^ . ; > ■ / , , " . ■ . ' ■ 

" tioriships. * 

• On the- Self Appraisal Inventory > high school students 
showedr'^'n^^ significant "^change in the family or school 
aspeqis of self, concept, howe^ .' they showed a signi- 
ficani: gain in general self appraisal -and a significant 



Ik 



Iqss in ^eer* relations. 



TABLE 1- 



LE;(riSIGTON COUNTY SCHOOIl.'DISTRICT #3 . 
RESEARCH^ AND -DEVEitiCrPMENT EROJECT IN CA-REER EDUCATION 

K , ' :■■: .■]■""■■■•':■ ; '■■1573-74 ' ■■ . : ■ '■ . . ■ - 

. Primary" Self Obse^rvat ion Scales. , ., ' . " 
. Means' and Standard Devl.^tionS5iB -•■ . 
- Grades K-3 Nj^-478; N'2=:.205 • . ■ 



Pre 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



^ Self Acaep-tance •. 
• Social^ Maturity- . 
School Affiliation ; 
Self Seicurity 
Achievement Motivatidn 



Post 

5 0.69 
46. "Ts 
5'0.94 
47.97 

51... .0 4 



S.D. 

Pre — ~~ Post 



52.00 



X* 50.00 



' 48.00. 



46.00 



44.00 



42.00 



40. 00 



38.00 



3&. 00 




8il6 
' 10. 35: 
o 8.9.2 
10.51 
8.34 



9.i41 
9.66 
'7.94 
- 9.45 
10.15 



1 




Legend: 

pre-scpjce 

po3t-score 

D ■ 



-A^Note: Th^se pre-^scores do not match the scores reported in the ''"^ 
Interim Report . , NTS , piablishers of the SOS , altered their 
..3Cor:ing pr6cedu2;^s. . ' " ^ 



* 50 . bo' is ..a mean. "T" with a forced S . of lO ,l?ased dn- normative 
, . . procedures. \* ' ' . '/ ■ , 
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1-24 



mil' [ ' ^ 

- LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 / ' ' 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
,/ .■■■^ 19:73-74 ■ ■ ' 

Intej^ediate Self - Observation Scales • • 
/-^-^ans and Standard; Ipeviations:'--:.^ • * 
Grades 4-6 



'Nii=100; N2=r3 



X 



A. Se^ff Acceri^nce ■ / 

B, . Sqclal. M^'IS'lt^ ^ ' ' 
G. , School Af fi^iStion. 

•D. . ■ S-elf. Securiti^ 

E. Social Confidertce 

F. -P.e^r' Affiliation 
, .G . •: T,ea che r . Af f 11 i ati on/ 

Achievement Motivation 



Pre 
.31.74 
40.0.6 
54. 2*7- 
39. 0 8 
32.76 
37.98 
29.98. 



4 8.94 . n 
48.03 
53.47 . ' 
49.65 
4 9.06. 
45.99. . 
50 . 52 



; H. 
^6.00 
54.00 V' ^ 
'5 2. "00 ' 
X* 50 .00. ' 
\ : 4 8 .00 
,' 46.00 
44.. 00 
42.00 
40.00 
r , 38 

36.00 
3.4.00'^ 
. 32.00' 
. 30.00 



45.19 .48.39. 



^ S .D. 

Pre ■ ■ • Post 

.6.06 ^^ll"f39 
10.21 -9.7 8 

8.97 >■ J0:-77 
. 7.35%-.. 9.19 
■ 5."85'^'. 10.70 

7.81. 9.29 

7.0 3 ' " ^ .50 
13.13 9.74 



H 
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50-^00 is a mean- I'T" with a 
p!rocedures>» . ^? . :~ ^. , " 




S.D. of. 10 V based on normative 

* -v' ■■ ■ . . ., ' . • . 
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■' •'. ■• " '■ ■ '• . r- '• . • ■, ■ • ■• ■ . 

LEXipJGTON COUNTY . SCHOaL^IST^ICT' #3 - . 
research" and tDfiVELOPMENT 'PROJECir .Xlvi cf^REER- EDUCATION ■ 

..• ^ Second;?ry Self: Apprals.al In^eptory ■ •„ ^ ; 
- r"-. Means and Standard Deviatidns" ' - 
: , ... . ' : '. Gf?."des 7-8 ' N3_=19^,;N2=126, " : • • 



X 



/ > 



Pre 



* . .:. A.' •^:^^Beer-'' : ■ ''59.71 
. • ' Family^^?:^'- : -.^^ 54/30 

C. Schop-l.,-' Vj, ;. ■ 51.47 
; '•' " -Genera Ja; ■>..»??.; ■•' 



■ Post . 

'■53.65 
56.46 
• 5 3.63 
53. 1^' 56 .4-2' 



Pre : 

6 rr75 
,7.71 

.,6V7 8 



;'8.03 
8.69 

- 7 '. 75 
'\ '6 .08 .6 .^5. 



■-'las;.. 



■if; 



60.00. 



58.00' 



56 . 00 



52>00 



. X* ■ 50. 00 



•48*. 00 




50 is 3:n assumed mfean based! oh mrdppinjb^ of "W^e scale^ not bn^ 
■ ahi^*norma±i ve - procedi^ : * ' / - ■ \ - ' *^ ' ^ ' -^^ - , ' 
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. Evaluatiidn Constraints 

* -No evaluation effort ijs devoid of constraints or limita-, 
r,llpns"; Thus, it is iinperatiV#^tiiat these constraints be con- 
• siaered from the beginning of the evaluation and the procedurJi^^s 
be- established to work within thdj^e constraints. Two ma3or 
constraints, time and resourc^s, ate of primary importarrce. 

Tor this project, halfi ot the grpss budget was 

, < ■ 

f allotted; therefore, it was nec^satiry to delete 

Jteome desirable information need,s to stay within this 
ccinstraint.w Principals have agreed ttf^ one and onfe-half hours » 
of student timePin the fall and spring assfessment^eriods . 
To me^t^this' constraint, a modified Sampling matrix using test, 

grade and class as variables may be adopted. Thus, all student 

■ ' ' . , * . . \ ^ ' ■ ' ■■ " ... 

may not^^iajqe all tes^s. - ' Each^.student will have one hour to, 

*one*h6ui!^and J^fete^n minutes of actual testing *ti;t\^ 

■ . • : ■ . ' ^ 

AM • student s-^Tl batesburg-Leesville School District #3 ^ 
will participa^^e in the career education project.^ Thus, no 
control group will be possible for the study. 

Teachers will receive forty- five minutes of inSieifS^ice 
^ education in test, adAiiniltration./ take .a thirty minute* survey 
' and keep 4 strategies ;i6g' for one week. It requires fifteen 
minutes a day of teache^r time. . > „ ^ 
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< SECTIOli'. IV. *■ EVALUATION RESULTS 

. * ■; ■ 

. ... , ... ■ . ... 

This section is organMed around four majojr information 
domains or (BV2^1\iation< areas of interest. These jdomains are; 
(1) student self iconceptr (2) student relationships with the 
world of worky^S) student attitudes toward c^^hx development, 
and (4)* decision making skills, , . 



Student. Self Concept 



A first objective of career education at the elementary 

level is "to enable students to develop. a more positive self 

concept and greater understanding of self".* \ 
^ • m ■- 

Between the ages of five' and twelve, ^the self concept 

begins to crystalize. During this period (termed the latency 
period by many authors) , the child matures considerably in 
the physical, cognitive and affective a[1:eas. He confronts his 
environment with an increasingly statble set pf feelings, atti- 
tudes and behaviours which are based, to a large extent, orl his 
' • "K. ^ • ' ^ 

self ^concept which is, likewise, stabilizing. As the child 
becomes older he. becomes more sure of what he li*kes and dis- 
likes, who he likes and di^^likes,^ whdJi he enjoys doing and what 

he dislikes doing, how he sefes his future and what he will be 

•„ ^' ■ . . . ' ' ; ■ 

doing in this future. He begins to, plan, and his aspirations 

- ■ . ^ ■ -■ . » ■ .■ ' • ■ ■ 
•aAd ho^Jes tend to be Consistent with the way^ h^ values hitnse^f/ 

which, in'tulTfif is dictated in large part by how he perdeiyes 

others value him. , * 
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Although the early schopl years are Characterized a / 
jjryistallzation of self, the child also begins to differentiate. 
The self concept- the five-ye^rr^old is a relatively simple 
cpnst;tuct/ !rhe five-yearr-old views, moist things as a dicl^ot- 
omy: people are good 6r bacLt. food good or baS/ places are 

happy or sad places to bey other children are friferidly or mean* 

■ ' ■ •. ^ ■ . 

As the six-year-qld ^ters first grade, new dema^pds are placed 

- - ,- , . *" • ^ • , 

on him. He is expected to interact with unfamiliar children 
and auth6ri,ty figures and, to a great extent, hi^ well being 
is "determined by. how successfully he negotiates these ^new 
demands. It is these early, school years that have ?• truly 
pro'fourid ^mpact on the child's self concept develppment. Never 
befojre has he been consistently, objectively aijd sometimes 
coldly, j^idaed by peers and adults. He is unable to. separate ' 
himself from his actions so that reprimands and critijcisra 

often become viewed ds direct threats to self. ^With this back- 

^ ■ ' «>..•/. 

ground information we now turn to the correlates of a positive 

' ■-' 

and negative self concept, respectively. . : 

!rhe Positive Self Concept * ^ ^ ^ 

Children with positive self concepts are, first of all, 

-confident about their ability to meet everyday problems and ^ 

demands,:^ They are confident abeut their relationshipg^ith 

r Other people and take pleasure in mutual interdependence, . in ^ 
■ , . , i * ' ^ ■ ^ 

needing other s*^ and in being needed. * Autonomy and interdependei^:e 



* The profiles for a "positive" and "negative" self concept 
are dr'awn from the' rest^^lts of the national validation and 
nprVairig of the Self Olis'ervation Scales. 
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are beginning to t^^^ sHape- ^Children with strong self 
concepts view thein^^Wes as desirable and valuable contri- 
butors to' the" well J^^ing of those around them. They see them- 
selves as deserving ^£ attention and love and feel they are 
capcible o5 reciprofiAt:ing," They compare theipselves favorably 
with their peers ^ji^ iee% that authority f igure^N^ are suppor- 
tive, and interest^4H*» them as individuals. These children 
tend to jae compar\tiV^ly independent and reliable.^^heae 
•qualities may sten, ^rc^iti their feelings of suffici^^ 
adeqjpacy in new^^j^t^, cmilenging, situations . They are re- 
latively. free froi^ ^ni^iety nervousness, excessive worry, 
tirednes* and lon^^iness. They report being happy wM:h'*the 
way they look and.V^u la not change their appearance if they o 

bhildren'^Vi ^ Poeifcivi' iliew of ^themselves enjoy int^- 
acting with' €heir f^ers and se* themselves as oh a par- with 
^their peers in mo^^ sitr^tions, while occasionally professing 
superiority in c^^Mn areas. They recognize the social 
coi?r^equences of o^nain^Ocial" action^^^nd' see the bene- 
fits 6f give-and-'t^kc in social interafetionfev These children 

-are. able to admit tH^t theV make mistakes ai%d .^tha^i they sftah^ 

■ ^ ,. ■ ■ ■ # j 

times hurt other p«^j?le/ bUt ^hey apparent^|,^^^ these 

Sidmissiojis as maiicr*; l^hreats to ^elf . ' 

<#Behavioralli.v' tnese children are seldom designated as- 
< problem children, Th^y Usually app9|ar comparkii^ly 'calm, keep 
. their hands to tV^selyes a'nd, although^they are frequently 




contpatitive^ tshey express aggression wnen external consider- 
Uti^na varrant agressive behavior, fhey express dissatisfaction 

t 

nith their own poor performances but r^atively^ seldom make 
neXt (Jeprecating remarks. / They re^ct positively to constructive 
criticism/ can accept praise well^ and derive obvious pleasure 
f^Om ^ job well done. " -^"^ 

'^Scholastically/ children wil 
to abpve expectaition in reading ahd^athertiatic«. fj^hey tend 
t^ a'ttain higher scores on ^standardized ^^chifevement tests than - 
wovjid be predicted °^rpift ability teMs.^ . These children are 
posi-tive toward school and- 'View It as a happy, wpfthwhile place 

^^ ^ S^^ativg Self Concept ' • # - 

Childrgn^Vwit^ poor ie If concepts mie insecure and pe^lyu^;. ^ ^ 
miotic about tVeir ability to meet everyday problems and <3^amis 
an^ they ajwe unsure about their relationships with others. They 
of te^ tend to be either overly dependent and Withdrawn or overly 
a^^iT^ssiye with apparently minimal overt needs for social imter- 
^^tipn andifV^rf %a^cjh case^ ^r^^ autonomy appears stunted 



ancj r^ta/dedf,v a^ undesirable '4 

ancj^ throu^h^.thj^^r 6f t€«Rr l^happroprlate behavipr (which is^ al- 
tJ^iiQh inapprbg^jptate/ usually quite* consistent with the way. the 
cl^ij^dren. f ^1 about themselves) they are regularly reinforced 



in these feeli?ngs.* They report not being needed by signifi- 

cant others and do not feel that others care about them als 
individuals. They compare themselves unfavorably witlji their 

peers and frequently report being inferior, to their peers in 

age-appropriate activities-. Authority figures represent 

threat to children ^^h poor self concepts. 

These children are threaterjgd^Eti social interactions and 
prefer to play with younger children. Theyv^^eport a desire 
to dominate in peer-ori>ented activities, i .e. , * adv^ays wanting 
to be fir;st or always wanting to be the leader, ^rj,<i yet, would 
prefer to play alone if given a choice. »They tend to be quitters 
arv3 are satisfied with poor performance (again, poor performance 
is consis.tent with the way these children view themselves) . 
These cfiildren find it difficult to admit to even common mistakes 
and are quite . insensitive to other people's feelings. 

Behavioraily, "th^se children ^r^frequently labeled as 
problem children. The acting out, aggressive, verbally dis- 
ruptive child has a markedly lower self concept than* does the* 
"Healthy" child^ Li^^^^ige, the insecure, withdrawn, quiet child 
also has a low ^elf c^icept,** bi^^t his inadequacies are manifested 
differently from the aggressfive child. These children respond 
negatively to criticism and, surptisingly , they often respond 

/ »* ■ . * ** • * ■ 

♦Modifying tke truism. from the financial world that "the rit:h 
get richer ;^and the poor get poorer*' p^^i^ can say that children 
with strong self coi:\cepts get positivci^reinfbrcGment and, 
thus get Stronger, while those With* W^k self concepts geti# ' 
-^nedfatively reinforceji and thi4s, get weaker. 
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i|ppropriately or even negatively to praise because positive 
feelings are inconWi stent with theway these children feel 
about themselves, 

- • Scholastically, childreYt ifith poor self concepts ^'tend to' 
•^(|iB below average in reading and mathematics. They tenA.to 
obtain lower scores on standardized achievement testa than 
WO\3^d be predicted' from ability tests. These' children 'are 

- • • 

^negative toward school and view it as an unhappy place to be. 

As a measure of children's self concepts, the Self Ob- 
servation Scales rtsos) Were useAn this evaluation. The SOS 
IS a directs self report, group admihisteired, instrument com- 
prised of fifty items at the primary level (K-3) and siy^ty^^^ 
items at the intermediate leveij, (4-6). 



The Primary level of the* SOS measures five <|^inlj||siohs of 
children's self concept. Each scale is labeled in a positive 
manner wijth high scores being most characteristic of the scale. 



name. 



The scales are as follows: ' ' " 

' ^elf 'Acceptance * 

Childfren with high scor.es view themselves positively 
and attribute to themselves qualities, of happiness,"- im'-^ 
^^j3£>ctance, and general competence. They See themselVfe's as 
being valued by peers, family and teachers. % Children with 
low scofes s6e th^ihs elves as uijhappy ,,;;Aacking in general 
compet'ence/and of little importance , to others*. 



Social Maturity v \ 
Childreii with high scores on this scale know i?ow ^ . 

i they are supposed to think and feel in a variety of > 

. , . . • « ■ ' • • . . , ...... 

*' ■ ' ' ' • 

social situations. They have learned the importance of 

such notions cis "fair play", "sharing", "perspp ranee, 

"helpfulness" , and "generosity". Children with low 

scores on this scale have not learned these notions and • 

<^ ■ • 

are likely to evidence?"^ behaviors that ^ost adults would 

characterize as selfish, inconsiderate or immature^ . 

•. ' ' 

jSchool Affiliation ^ 

Children with high scopes view school as" a positive 
influence in their lives. ^ They enjoy going to school, ^ 
^and they enjoy the activities associated with school, 
dhildren with loyji'. scores view school as an unhappy place 
to be. . They do not enj^oy most school related activities ^ 
" and are 'negative about the importance of school ,^ijv their 
|| lives. 

. i^elf Security . ■ ^ w r ' 

Children with high scores report a high level of 
emotional confidence or stability. They feel that they 
l^re in reasonalDle control of the factors that affect , " 
/-w. tj^eir lives and spend little time' worrying pver ^possible 
troubles,. 'Children with low scores on this scale- worry * 
a great deal, ^ey are concewed that something bad may 
happen and re^or^ , f eeiin^9 of ^r^ervousness; * ' * . 
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Achievement Motivation • 

This spefeiaf/s0ale> delating ^ 

ability to; seT:f- CO ilcept. High scores *ind^ija^&^^^ i^^ 



probability that the cfhild will achieve ^^I^ 
ability; low^cp^'S indicate increasied proh^ility .that 
the child, will\not achieve as well as might be expected 
on the basis of his ability. This scale is considered 
to be' experimental, and we recommend that ita use for 
individual assessment be deferred pending the results 
of our current program of cdnfinrjatory analyses. 

The IntermeSdiate/ level of the SOS measures the same five 

• « * '- • 

dimensions of children ' s self concept^ and adds three additional 

scales, as follows: > 

Self Security ' ' * • 

Children with high scores report a high level of 
emotional" confidenoj or stability. They feel that they ^ 
are in reasonable control of the factors that^. effect their 
lives and spend iittl^ tim^v/orrying ^over possible trdfubles. 
Children with low^cores on this scale worry a great deal. 
They are concerned that something^aa may happen and re- 
port, feelings gf nervousness. , 

Teacher liation . 

CITildren with high scores on this scale •like their 
teachers. They see the teacher as helpful/ at^pitive, — 
understanding^ and generous. Chi^ren with low scorea(jB|n 

tM.s sdalu^,see the teAdhfer as .^arbitrary/ inconsiderate of 

•^■V-' i ■ ' ■ ' • ;/ ■ ■ ■ ■ * .' . L J 

•4 y ^ihildren'V i3nd/or a sourc^of- era^ional pain. . ' 
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. ;vPeer Affiliation :i ^ ' 

,V Children A^ith;^high scores on thid scale consider* 

their relatiohships *viit to be botlTof 

high quctJLity and/of qoriisidera&le importance to thfem; : . 
They see themselves as approved of. and valued by their 
peers. They like tc^be^vith o^ther children. * Childiy4n 
with low scores do not see their peer relationships as 
an asset. They see other ^]?4'idi:en "as unfriendly ^ the^ 

have few f rien3s'>'' ahd-^o accept the responsibilities 

^ ■ ■ ' • ' . " -"'^'y^t'- ' 

>X>t friendship easily. " 



Scoring of the SOS is based on national norms. For each 
scale, a child receives a standard ^core (T score) / represent- 
ing a ''distribution with a^mean of 50 and a- standar^ deviation j^.t"; 
of 10. -National percentile and stanine equivalents of this 
standard score also are^provided. Responses to individual 
items are nbt given. 

Xhe Primary L^vel of the SOS was g,iven to a student sample 
* at grades and the Intermediate Level to grJStes 4-6 in the 

Fall of 1973 and ^974. Tables 'l and 2 pi;esent the results of 
the Primary and Intermediate levels of the SOS. Tables 3 and 4 
present results of the Self Appraiisal Inventory . givenv to g3^ade^. 
7 through 12. Since Batesburg/Leesville . is a.^malier ..s'cho^ .unit 
Vith fewer students enrolled at each grade le^^^l, all results 
are combined into oxlly three, or four levels: primary (K*- 3)'-; 
intetmediate (-4-6) / middle (7-8) and high school (9-12). This 
approach pi^Dvided a reasonable number of ^udents at each level. 



if T 



Based on stanclard scores having a mesm of 50 and a standard 



deviatioji'o thejSe results infidic^te thatv ' - : 

i Primai:y age children in -^atesburg/L(Sesvi lie Schools ^ 
' .Showed significant gains in Self Acceptance , Social . 
Majti:\i:ity , School Affiliatipn and' Self . Security between 
Fall Of 1973 and Fall of 1974 (the period of iliis 
' cajrefer 'Education pro:^pt) . . 

• During the s^me per,iod, the primary students showed 
^ no significant ahang^ in Achievement Motivation. ^ 

Intermediate age children in thi^- project showed sig- 
ni£ic^nt gains in all but one aspect of self concept 
.measured by the SOS, that area being^ School Affiliation. 
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• Intermediate students sho^d a slight, but not signi- 
* ficant, loss in School Affiliation. « • ^ 



Middle sa(^oo|r childrejlBfcDwed gains in family, school , 
and general aspects o^^relf concept as measured Jpy the 
-.K^^^^ InVentory. ^ ^ . 



• The same' group showed significant loss in peer rela- 
tiH^nships * 

■m On the Self Appraisal* Inventory , high school students' 
? showed no significant change it\ the family or school 
aspects of, self concept, how%ver, they showed a signi- 
f leant gain in general self appraisal and a significant 
^ * ^ loss in peer relations- 'r' ^ ( 
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TABLE 1 



LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 
„ RESEA*RCH;'AND DEVE,LOPMEiIT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATIOlfl 

• ; V ; 19 73-74 

* . primary --Serf Observationi Scales / . 

, " ' Means and Stanj^ard fiteviations 

\. Grades K- 3 ''■Nj^=478; N2=205 * * 







X 




- S.D 






Pre 


Post 


Pre 

♦ 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


42,12- 


5D.69> 


.8.16 


B*. 


Social Maturity ^ 


36.60 • 


46'. 15- . 


10.35 


C. 


School Affiliation 


46. 84 


«0;94 


8.92 . 


D. 


Self Security 


39.92 


47.97 


' 10.51- 


E. 


Achievement Motivatid||^ 


50.74 


51,04 


8.3-4 


• 


52.00^ 


• 







■ Post 

. 9.41 
9.156 
7.94 
9. 

10. 




M 



X* 50.00 



48.00 % 



46,00 
44.00 
42.00 
40.00 
38.00 
36.00 



1 



n 



A- ■ 



B 



Legend: ■ 

« 

pre-score 
post- Score 
. D 



Note: Thfese prerscores do not match the scores reported in the 

Interim Report.. NTS, publishers of the -SOS, altered^ their 
sdoring procedures . • « " ' , 

- « " • ■ 4 , ; 

* 50 . 0^ is a mean . "T" with a forced S.D. of 10 based on normative 
procedures.' ' ' ' 
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LEXINGTON COUlJlTy SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER 

" 1973-^4 
■ i • , ■■ .. ' , • , 

Intermediate 5elf Observebtibn Scale' 
Means an<^ Standard Deviations 
Grades 4-6 Ni=100; » N2'=135 ' 




CATION 



... * 
'• f A. 
' B . 
C. 
-D . 
"E. 
F. 

..... G.. 
H. 

56.. 00 

54.00 

'52,00 

'* 50 .00_ 
4 8.00 
46.00 
44.00 ' 
42.00 
40.00 

' , 38.00 
36.00 

^- .34.00 
32. -CO 
■ 3 0.00 



< . - ■ ■ 






X 






S. 


D.' 






■ . ..'«.» ■. ■ . 


Pre 




Post 


Pre 


Pos=t 




jatof. Acceptance 


31. 


7.4 


48 


.94 




. 06« 


11. 


39 ' 




^K:ial Matruity 


40. 


06 


; 48 


i03 


' 10 


.21 




78 




S^qpl .Affiliation 


. 54. 


27 


' 53 


•47 ^ 


6 


.917 


10. 


77 




Self Security, 


39 . 


08 


49 


.65 f ' 


• 7 


.35 


9. 


19. 




Social Confidence 


, 32. 


76 


49 


.06 * 


5 


.85. 


• 10. 


70 




Peer Affiliation 


37. 


98 


45 


.99 . 


7 


.81 


9. 


29 




Teacher Affiliation 


29. 


98 


50 


.52 


7 


.03 


9. 


50 




Achievement' Mo'tivation 


.*45. 


19 


#48 


.39 


,13 


.13 


' 9. 


74 
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* 50/00 is ,a mean 



a forced S.D. of 10, based on ^ormativ^e 



TABLE 3.- 



LEXINGTCai CQUNTY ; SCHOOL DiSTRJCT #3 . . 
RESEARCli AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER ipUCA'flON 

■ . ''■ .^■^.'l■9•7■■3-i%^/■■■■ ■ ■■ 

'■ ■•«, ., - ' ■■ . ■' , ■ - ■; . V , : , ■■• . 

' Secondar^ Self Aj^pra^af^|| r|nl>:ejniory ' 
Means and Standard Dfe^iations , * . 
. . * • -, Grades 7-8 H^V^U: ^^2^126- 




X 



•Pre- 



Post 



S.D. 



Pre 



Post . 



59 ••71 
„54.3Q 
51.47,- 
53: 19 . 



53.65- 
56.46 
53-6 3^' 
56.42 



6 . 75 
7.71.V 
6 . 78 
6.08 



8.03 
8 '. 69 
7 . 75 
6.98 




X* 50 -.00 



48^00 



50 is an ^4s$iiiTi^d mean^ ^b^^ of t^he 'scale^'. n^t^^ . y . 



any normative procedure 




of B^udent time in the fall and spring assessment periods. 
To meet this constraint, a modified sampling jnatrix using test, 
grade and dlass as variables may be adopted. Thus,, all students 
may not take all tests. Each student will have ^ne hour to 
one' hour and fifteen minutes of aqtual testing time., 

' All students in Batesburg-Leesville School pistrlct #3 
will participate in the career education project Thus, no 
control group will be possible for the study. 

Teachers >fill deceive f^ty-five minutes of inservic^ 
education in test adniinistratio^, take a thirty, minute purvey 
and keep a strategies log for one week. It requires fifteen 
minutes a day o£ teacher time. ; 




concept and greater understanding of self". 

Between the ages of five and twelve, the self concept 
begins to crystalize* During this period (ternied the latency 
period by many autl^ors) , the child matures considerably in 
the physical ^ ' cognitive and affective areas. He confronts hia 
environment with an increasingly stable set of feelings / atti-^ 
tudes ^nd behaviors which are based^ to a large extent^ on his 
self concept whicrif^s, likewise^ stabilizing. As the child 
becomes older he becomes mq're sure of what he likes and dis-- 
likes / who he likes and dislikes , what he enjoys doing and what 
lie dislikes doing^.^ how he sees his future and w^^at he will be 
doing in thia future. He begins to pian>, and his aspirations 
and hopes tend to be consistent with the way he values himself, 
which, in turn, is dictat'ed iq large part by how he pmrceives 
others value him, 

82 



profound impact on the child's self concept development. Never 
before has he been consistently r objectively and^sbwetimes 
coldly^ judged by peers and adults. Kc is unablis to separate 
himself from his actions so that reprimands and criticism 
often become viewed as direct threats to self, Witli this back- 
ground information we now turn to the correlates of a positive 
and negative self concept, respectively. 

The Positive Self Concept* 



Children with positive self concepts are^ first of all, 
confident about their ability to ,meet everyday problems and 
demands. /Tkey are confident a^ut their relationships with 
other people and take pleasure in mutual interdependence , in 



needing 



Dthers and in being needed* Autonomy and intf rdependence 




* The profiles for a "positive" (and "negative" self concept 
are drawn from 4hm results of the national validation and 
norrning of the Self Obse^ation Scales, 

MS 
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way they look and would not change their appearance if they 



could 



m 

Children with a positive view of themselves enjoy inter- 
acting with their peers and see themselves as on a par with, 
their peers in most situations, while occasionally professing 
superiority in certain areas. They recognize the social 
consequences of certain "asocial" actions and see the= bene- 
fits of give-and-take in social interactions. These children 
are able to admit that they make mistakes and that they some- 
times hurt other people, but they apparently do not view these 
admissions as major threats to self. 

Behaviorally, ^hcse chilj^ren are seldom designated as 
problem childreri. They usually appear comparatiyely calm, keep 
their hands to themselves and, although they are frequently 
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to be. 



The NGgative Self CQncept 



Childlten with poor self concepts are insecure and pessl^ 
mistio about their ability to meet everyday problems and demands 
and they are unsure about their relationships with others. They 
often tend to be either overly dependent and^s*/ithdrawn or uverly 
aggressive with apparently minimal overt needs for social inter^ 
action and^ in each case, growth toward autonomy appears stunted 
and retarded. These children view themselves as undesirable 
and| through their often inappropriate behavior (which is , al^/ 
though\inapproJriate, usually quite consistent with the way thm 
children feel about themselves) , they are regularly reinforced 
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and are satisfied with poor performance • (a^ain ^ poor performanae 
is consistentNtfith the way these children view themselves) * 



These children fininit, difficult to admit to even cor^^h mistakes 
and are quite^insensitive to other people's feeling^. 

Behaviorally ^ these children are frequently labeled as 
problem^ children. The acting out, aggressive, verbally dis^ 
ruptive child has a markedly lower self concept than does the 
"healthy" rchrld. Likewise, the insecure, withdrawn, quiet child 
also, has a low self concept, but his inadequacies are manifested 
differently from the aggressive child* These children respond 
negatively to criticism and, surprisingly, they often respond 



*Modifying the truism from the financial world that "the r^ch 
' get richer^ and the poor get poorer", we can say that children 
with strong self concepts get positive reinforcement and^ 
thus get stronger, while those with weak self concepts get 
negatively reinforced and thus, get weaker* 



M8 
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\ prised of fifty items at the primary level (K-3) and sixty 
itc?ms at tho intGrmediaLe leval (4-6) , 

- f 

The Primary level of the SOS nieasures five dimensions of 
children's self concept. Eacfi scale is labeled in ^positive 
manner with high scores being most chajacteris tic of the scale 
41 name. 

The scales are as follows* 

Self Acceptance , ^ 

Children with high scores View themselves positively 
^ ■ and ^ttributa to themselves qualities of happiness^ im^ 

portanee, and general competence. They see themselves as 
being valued > by peers, family and teacrf^rs. Children with 
low scores see themaelvcs as unhappy, lacking in general 
competence and of little importance to otheri. 
■ * 
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influence in their lives* They enjoy going to school ^ 
and they enjoy the activities associatg_d with school. 
Children with low scores view school as an unhappy place 
to be. They do not enjoy most school related activities 
and are negative about the importance of school in their 
lives* 



' Self Security 

Children with high scores report a high level of 
^ emotional confidence or stability. They feel that they 

are in reasonable control of the factors that affect 
thiBir lives and spend little time wording over possible 
troubles. Children v;ith low scores on this scale worry 
a great deal* They are concerned that something bad may 
happen and report feelings of nervousness* 
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dimensions of children's self concept and adds three additional 

scales^ as, follows ^ 

Self Security * ' ' 

Children with high scores report a high level of 
emotional confidence or stability. They feel thrft they 
are in reasonable control of the factors that affect their 
^ lives and spend little time worrying over possible troubles, 
Children with low scores on this scale worry a great deal. 
They are concerned that something bad may happ^jj^d re- 
port feelings of nervousness- 

Teacher 'Affiliation 

Children with high scores on this scale like their 
^ . w ft ' ■ 

teachers^. They see the ^teacher as helpful, attentive, 

understanding and generous. Children with low scores on 

this scale see the teacher as arbitrary^ inconsiderate of 

children, and/or a source of emotional pain. 
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s6ale, a child receives a standard scdre (T score), represent^ 
ing a distribution with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation 
of 10. riational percentile and stanine equivalents of this . 
standard score also are provided. Responses to individual 
items are nbt given* 

, } 

The Primary Level of the SOS wai given to a student sample 



a^t grades and the Intermediate Level to grades 4-^6 in the 

Fall of 1973 and 1974. Tables, 1 and 2 present the results of 
the Primary and In^^mediate levels of the SOS* ' Tables 3 and 4 
present results of the Self Appra-isdl Inventory given to grades 
7 through 12* Since Batesburg/Leesvi lie is a smaller school unit 
with fewer students ehrolled/^it each grade levels -all results 
are combined into only th^ee or four levels i primary (K"3) , 
intermediate (4^6), middle (7-8) and high school O^-IS)*- This 
approach provided a reasonable numbe'r of students kt each level. 
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nificant gains in all but one aspect Of self Goncept 
measured by the SOS^ that area being School Affiliation 



Intermediate students showed a slight; but no^ signi-' 
ficaht, loss in School Affiliation,. 

Middle school children showed gains in fainily, school 
and general aspects of self concept as measured by the 
Self Apparisal Inventory* 

The same group showed significant loss in peer rela-' 
tionships . ^ ' 

On the self Appraisal Inventory, high school s^^dents 
showed no significant change in the family or school 
aspects of self concept, however, they showed a signi- 
ficant gain in general self j^apprfeisal and a significant 
loss in peer relations. , 
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48*00 



46 . 00 



44.00 



40 * 00 



3 8.00 



36 . 00 



i 



u 



r 



B 



Legend : 
pre- score 
pos score 
. D E 



Note: These pre^scqres do not match the scores reported in the 

Interim Report. NTS , p^lisbars of the 90S, altered their 
scoring prQcedures . ^ ' . 



* 50*00 is a mean "T" with a forced S*D. of 10 based on normative 
procedyres . ' 



52 .00 
X* 50.00, 
I .48,00 
46.00 
44.00 
42 . 00 
40 .00 
38 . 00 
36,00 
34 .00 
^ 32. 00 
30.00 



* 50.00 is a mean "T" with a forced S,D, of 10^ based on normative 
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prpcedures . 
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•V BBS^ARCH AND:DpVBLOPMB!«r^ to IN .CAiREER EpUCATION 



/; " ;S.ec6ndary 5el^ Appraxsal^Invfntoty 
, V .y ■ ..i Mea'ne and StartSard Devi'sCtiionrf. 
. J • r G?ade 9-L2 1<,*I:92;.. N5=2:p7.' ,~ 



A. " ■ Pfeer. 

B. J Family 

C. ^ SchoqJ ' 
Dw GeneTal^ 



f- 61.0? 
54. d2 
50.54 
52.23 



62. '00 • 




60i0d , 






58.00 . 






56.00 






54.00 








52r.0'6 
50.00 [' 








48.00 . 




. S.D. ; 

Pre Post 



6: 16 
7.16 
'^'.71 
5*99 



= 7.78 
9.43 
;-9.17 
8.68 



> 



' 1 



B; 



50 is an assumed mean based on midpoint of the scale, not on 
any normative procedure. 




^ In summary, the results of the Self Observation Sealed 



(SOS) and the Self Appraisal Inventory 
*^roject students showed positive increa 



(SAI) indicate that the^s 



:es -in their self 
ion showed slight loss 

f .... , ^ , " 

at some .grad^ levels. 

Studeiit Relat^pnships With the World of [Work 



Orre of the evaluation questions asks "How dp^ Project 



and control . students perceive thi^^ world 
:relationship to it?" ^ 



of work and their 



One instrument was used to asis^ss this area this year. - 
the Occupation Awareness Survey (OAS) • This instrument was 
developed by IBEX and is in tJfSe experimental stage. 



vThe Occ'^tipation Awarenei 



rvey i^ an experimental instr.u- 



ment designed, by IBEX during j^he, fall of 1973 and 1974. It was 
us^d experimentally in the Batesburg/Leesville evaluation in 
three pre-test situations during the fall of 1973. It was 
slightly modified after the /fall administration, and a third 
level added so that there were primary, elementary and second2iry 
levels used in the evaluation. 

At the primary level, students we^re asked to s^ect 10 
want ads from 24 which they would respond to if they wer^ 
seeking emploj^ment; at the elementary level students selected* 
10 df 43; 'at the secondary level, 10 of 50; The OAS does. toot 
prQvide * scores . on students; rather, if pjrovic^es a score fot jobS 
(called a Job Awareness Quotient) . Each job*is "scored" by 



' normal izdng the data usipg the f ollowi,ng formula: w ' . 

. • ' ' * " 

JAQ = 1^- . X 100. . 

, • N pf Ads 

Thusr at each level, a job sc6re' of 100 is anticipajied, assum- 

ing equal*' distribution pr popul^tity arapng respondents. It 

*^-.>' 

is helpful to view these scores/ in- a w^y ''similar to* the tradi?- 
tional way we h'ave viewed the IQ score. ; Scores in* -the 90-110' 
'range are normal. Scores in^he 75-89 range indicate s6me low. 
normal acceptance of a particular occupation. Scores b^low 75 
indicate a rejection. by students. On . the other hand, some\ 
scores from 110-125 indicate high acceptance rate.s, and above 
125 indicates ^' liighly popular occupation. ' ... " 

Interpretation 

Interpretation of these scores requires that one realize 

^ ..- • ■ ' ■ . • ■ 

that the figures shown represent the average J^Q for each job^ 

. ■ ^.^ ^ * • . ' 

at each grade level;. ^ ^ . - . ' / ^ / v 

' Success is not .viewed as a high or low sc'cJre, but rather, 
by an overall and reasonable balance among JAQ's. If an "ideal" , 
were reached, every JAQ would be 100, indicating that students 
saw equal dignity' in all work; however, this-would also be in- 
dicative of no strong choices among students. For career education 
programs, especially- in, the Ic^wer grades, the goal is to make 
children more aware, of a greatest number^ of jobs, thus, \a^less 
varied JAQ profile. During the later school years aS^job chbices ^ 

^ ■ ' y ' . . 

become more predominant, a more' varied profile would be anticipated 



Siiituriary/ results of the survey are presented in the 
foilowingv^Ables* At the Pjrimaryf Elementary and Secortdary 
levels^ Pi/pj act group scorjBs (JAQ's) are given* There was 
^lo control group. 

A review of overall/ Project JAQ* scores at each level 
reveals a good deal aboiit the knowledge and values of the students 

Although riot. all job clusters are represented in the survey ^ ' 

* / • ' • . ' , 

.the students' relative ranking bf jobs presents 'a picture of 
th^ world of work as s^en through the \students * eyes. 

Jobs at the extremes of the rankings (above 150 and below 
50) are programinat ically important. The "Cook -at McDonald' s** ^ 
was predictable for the younger children (152.08 and 192.00 at \ ' 

the Primary Level and 239.32 and 2^^96 .at the " Elementary I^evel) . 

■ 1- 

However, "Game Warden" (131 . 4i2)'^arid "Playground Director" were r. 

^ ^ ' . - . ,^ ' , ^ / 

something of a surprise. At the lower extreme, "Minister" ' 

(72.00. and 57.75 at the Primary' and Elementary.- Levels, respec- 

tively) and "Writer" (57.76 at the Elementary, Level) were lower 

than .expected . \ , " , " 

.-'*■./ ■ ■ * ' . 

/In any -case, the OAS should provide useful data for prdgram " 
design and assessment. The grade level results .show that the 
rafnkings of some jobs follow a pattern. "Teachfer*^, "Farm Worker" 
and "Secretary" hold fairly steady across all grades. "House 
Cleaner" drops from an average ranking«of 100, to 10 from ^ = 
second through twelfth gfade. Others; such as "Radio Announcer" 

rise thr.ough the lower gradei^ and then fall through junior and 

' .. . *. • > ^- ■ i, • • 

senior high school. 

98 
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It" should be remembered that the' purpose t)f the Batesburg/ 
Leesville project! is not to have young children make job choices 
for theiK- future, rather,, it is to maJce all students aware of 
more occupations. 



- \ 



le pattern of JAQ scores indicates that the students 
*enrolled\ in the Batesburg/Leesville- Career Education Project 
were more\ware of occupations in the fall of 1974 than they 
were ii^ . thecal 1- of 197 3, when this evaluation was implemented 
at the beginning of the third project year. • 
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. TABLE 5 ■ . ■ 

<■ ■ ■■• • V 

LEXINGTOfJ COUiJTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 
^ >V, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

- if * ■ ' IN CAREER EDUCATIdN 

. PRIMARY (3CCUPATI0N AWARENESS SURVEY , 

V , ^ "Grades 2-3 Njl=202; N2=160 

JAQ' Scores of Students Elected to Resporxi to 
t Designated Want Ads 



D'octpr 
' Teacher 



Prfe 
.131; 8 8 



140.20 



Post. ». 

162.00 « -Jlouse to HOii^^e 
, Salesman 

14 5-. 50 Sales Clerk 



Pre 

< 

95.05 
80.79 



Post 
97.5 
178.5 



Tickets/, local 72.48 
theater . 



132.00 Factpry Worker 49.^90 192.00 



Sodaretntv^' - 108.12 



Hotel Manager ^ '58»23 



SUjicrniarket ' 
Caf^lii er " 



Police Cadet 



Minister 



Truck Driver 



128.32 



105.74^^. 



61.78 



■9S.05 



•Airline Ticket 97.43 
Sales . . * 



Farm Worker 



76.04 
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112.50 
-102.00 
/ 148.50 

12 7. '50 
. 72.00 
108.00 
123.00 

94.5 
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100 



Cook/McDohalcl's' .152.0^ 192.00 



Taxi Driver 



Writer/"Motor 
Trenca" ■ ' • 



48. 71 . -52.50 



62.97 



Airline Pilot 52. 2& 
House Cleaner 72.48 



I^adio Announcer 27.33 

"« ' ■ ,^ _ ■ I' ' >■ 

Auto Mechanic .32.08 
S'chool Custodian 27, 33 
Acto^ or' Actress 58.84 



1 ' 



Fireraan 



96.24 



70.50 

9*7.50 
78.00 

7i5.50 
52. 50 
55.5,0 

70.50 
97.50 



TABLE 1 

.» , r .... 

* ■ ■ '. ^ - ^ ■ 

'"LEXINGTON COUNTY. SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPM^T PROJECT 
• ■ IN CAREER EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS PURVEY 
Grades 4-6 Ni=~257; N2*216 
JAQ Scoreis of S tudetnts Elected to Respond to , 
. . 'Designated Want Ads- 



■p. 



Pre 



.Past 



Pre 



Doctor 


loo O 1 

138 . 9 1 


129 . 43 


Florist ^ 


AO 


^ n ^ ft 


Child Care 


1 O IT 

xo3 • 11 


175.23 


Prxnter 


dU • ^ 1 


55 • 

.1 ' 


Teacher , 


237.65 


' 227.00 


Sanitation Worker 




0 i. ■ / ^ 


Usher 




79.03 

* 


Bookkeeper 


• 

117 . 15 • 


ins S4 


Secrotc'ry 


X O U ■ ^ Tff 


X ^ :7 • *x J 


Stock Clark 


fin 5 s 


* 73.68 


'Park Guide 




2ftfl 82 


Hotel Manaiger 
Plumber . 


76 . 98 
. 31.80 


71.68 

• 

, 31?V6' 


SwitcnDoara yperauoi 


50:, 21 


81.64- 


Supeinnarket Casl^ier 


130 .70 


161.29 


Police Cadet 


133. 8.9, 


131.42 


•Minister 


61>92 


57.75 • 


Truck Driver 


128. 86 


115.49 


. Airline Ticket Sales 


,112.13 


109.52 


• Farm Worker 


108.78. 


127.44 


Fashion Designer 


» 

100.41 


' 137.39 


Editor ^ 


100.41 


8 7.61 


s 

• 




I-3i 



flouse-to-House 
Salesman 



137.23 

Insurance Clerk 23.43 

Dental Assistant 66. §4 

ManagWr-Travel 

Agency . •» 45. 19 

Sales' icierk 184-.09 

Factory ;^orker 46.86 

Cook/McDonald's 239. 32 

'63.60 

35.14 



Taxi Driver 



Lav; Aide 

Writer/Motor 

Trend ^ ' 48.53 

Airline Pilot 108.73 

Hous<j Cleaner 105/43 

Radio ^Announcer ^ 78^. 66 

108^78 
115.47 



Auto: Mechanic 
Brick Mason 
Game -Warden 



Medi?cal AssistnntL07 . 11 
School Custodian 4^.19 
Actor or Actress 110.45 
Accountant 92::-05 
Photographer 105.43 



105.54- 
25.89 
79.65 

35.84 
18 3.19 

57.74 
2J6.96 

49.78 

.27.88 

57. 7< 
89.61 
63.72 
77.66 
85.62 
47-. 79 

131.42 
79.65 
37.83 
135.40 
141. 3*8 
95.58 
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LEXINGTON ' COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 
RESEARCH AN6 DEVELOPMENT PROJECT - 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 



JAQ Scores 



Pconomxc Analyst 


67 


.64 


/.; 5.5 


.13 


Legcil Secretary 


' 87 


/ 


89 


.35 


Fashion Designer 


165 




1^0.19* 


Plasteret 


64 


• 9.9 




.45 


Teacher ' 


116 


.04 


• 114 


.07 


Laborer 


31 


. 8.3 


45 


.63 


Sanitation Worker 


18 


.57 


19 


.01 


Bcfokkeeper/lLarge' ' 
Firm ' / . 

/' 

^.losman/Outddors 


110 


.00 


96 


» 

.96 


• 6.4 


.9,9 


• 83 


.65 


Secretary 


152 


.52 


144 


.49 


Housecleandr 

/ * 


57 


.03 


51 


.33 


Computer /Pro- 


14 5 


. 89 


155. '89 


Airlir)^ Ticket 
Sales/ i 


176 


.39 


184 


.41 


Motel Manager 

7 \ : 
Child Care 


115.')8 


♦ 144 


.49 


11'4 


.06' 


91 


.25 


Clerk/Accounting 


37 


.14 


43 


.73 


Dental Assistant 


135 


.28 


133 


.08 


Public Relations 


82 


.23 


81 


.75 


Printer , 


35 


.81 


39 


.92 



SECONDARY OqCUPATION AWARENESS SUKVBY 

Gradep 7-12 Ni=377; ,N =263 ^ . 

of Student^ Elected to Respond to Designated* Want Ads 

'/)]''' ' ' " " 

Pre 




Pr^^ 



jT<ffl.eg^ain deliV"-* 



Sa\ 



^esperson/ 
indoors ^ 

Ma'n|ger/Tr,avel 
Agefe[cy^ 

College Presi- 
dent 



133 .9 



^64.99 
187.00 



90-19 



88*86 
149.87 



Law Aide^ 

Commercial. Artist 75.60 

Bookkeeper/Smaill 

Office ,^ 127.32 

Florist 119.36 

Chef ■ . 50.40 

V Farm Worker - 112.73 

Factory Worker 54.38 

"Ditch Digger 25.20 

Clerk/General ' 55.70 

Dishv/asher 41.11 

i ' ' * 

Computer Program- 135.28 

■mer 



Doctor 



17 V 09 



Post 
100.76 

77.95 
180.61 



129.28 

68.44 

"161.60 
85. 55 

121.67 

110.27 
55.13 

•83.65 
68.44 
34.22 
49.. 43 

•24.71 . 

167. 30 

127. 38 
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?abie 7 Continuod 



«. ■ ' ■ * • 

SECONDARD OCCUP;^TION AWARENESS SURVEY 



JAQ 

Pre' Post 



j|^sbnnG3< Director 71.62 =83.63 

Jecretary/Schopl 54.38 , . 121.67 

teitress ' -64.99 ^ 36.12 

[AboratoriJ TVicfe 141.91 134.68 

Jupermarket Cashier - 137.93 119.77 

Jept. Store fiuyer 131.30 98.86 

Same Warden 169.76 188.21 

irick Mason 135.28 ' 125.48 

tetor or Actress - ICfe.lO 102.66 

Radio Announcer . ' 152.52 142.59 

Taxi Driver 57.03 '76.05 

[jandscr.pe Architect 92.84 102.66 

\rt Director 102.12 108.36 

Hivaroiind Director 124.67 104.56 



103 . \ 
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student Career Awareness Development " - 

• ■ ■ t 

The other experimental instrument used to assess the^ 

students' perceptions , of the world of vjork (and their rela- ^ 

tionships with it) was the Career Awareness Development Inventory 

(C^DI) . • , - ^ ' . 

This instrument was developed to measure (1) the ability 
»nts to relate social skills learned in school to job . 
y^quirements ; (2) the ability of students to relate academic 
sli;:ills learned in school to job requirements; and (3) the 
•a^i ration level of students (more carefully defined as economic 
i:ind^:r$tanding of each job) . 

- ■ • . " * 

Because^ .this is a new instrument, still in the experimermal 
stage, there ^re no useful norms; however, it has been given to 
over' 10,000 students and Interpretive and ^technical information 
will be available soon. The observation of pre to post results , 
however, does provide certain conclusions regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the Batesbut"g/Leesville Career Education Propect: 
Intermediate grade students, showed significant 
gains' in the career development areas of social 
skills, academic slyills and economic^ awareness.* 

I , 

Middle school students showed significant gains 
in social skills, academic skill3 and aspiration 
level in all aspects of career development. 




• 'secondary students showed signaficant gains in ' 
academic ^skills and ^asp^ration^ leyel, * howfeVer, :^ 
the gains, in social skills were npt significantj.^ large 

Statistpical Treatment \^ ; 

' Each of the three scaies uSed'^ftefen it^ During the; - 

. ^ ' ' ■ \: - ^ /f/ 

fall, three alternatives' were used'witl\ feach item. During, the 

spiring assessmertt , a/ch^n^e wias felt e-Qessary, and f our, alter'- 

^ ' ■ ) ■ ■ 0 * ' - • 

natives were used. Thus, each, soorp wjis corrected fj?r gixessingf 
by the formula: ^s" f \ - »^ - *• IP^ 

' ^ ' R = R zA^ + J-d. 

. ^ N-l / ' 

. . 'V ^ ' _ . ; . ' • 

■ ■ ■ *- . • / ' . . 

^ 41^ .■ . / • ■ .^'^ ' ■^'■i- . , 

Once *cori?ect ions for guessing had beeji computed, mean 
(average) raW socres (right answers) were cpmputed for each . 
subscale "at e^ch grade level and for the i entire t^st popula-- - 

tiorv (grades 4-9). A standard deviation' was also computed fo^ 

• . . • ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■* 

•dach mean or distribution. 

Interpretation of Tables * • ^ 

All tabj,es displaying CADI data use a line marked X to 

1 , 'J ■ . . •/ ■ . ■ ■ ' . 

represent the expected scores for Lexington #3 students. ."Non- 

sKaded bars indicate the distance of the post test >scores fo;: 

. ^, ' I ' ' ^ _ ^ • ■ 

the line. 'Shaded areas indicarte 'the distance of the pre- test 

score from the line. ^ No differences noted between fall and 

spring score are significant for the CADI.' ' - , ' • / \ . 



/If 

' 4 



il. 



a.* 



" * * . fa ■ * 

TABLE 8 • : ' - • . • 

■"■••■.■.„■-•■■.',.'■ ■ .■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , . ■ 

LEXINGTON. COUNTY SCiHOOL DISTRICT #3 ' ' • . 
. JIBSEARCH AND DEVELQPMENI' PRQJB|p IN CAREER; EDUCATION 

Career Awareness Development Inventory 
* ^M6a^s and Standard Deviations 
• Gradfi^ 4:-6 N^^SIS;, 1^2=196 



, / ■ . I ■ -''>„, ', Pre 

A.' Sociiil Skiirs . ^ 10790 

6. , Academic Skills 13.96 

C. ' Aspiratipn Le^el 4.70 



Total 



16 



14 



12 



10 



6 ^- 



29.25 




X 



12T§f 
14 .'9 7 
9.93 

3 7 '. 76 



S.D . 

Pre Post 



2 . 51 
2.4i 
1V84 

l4'.^5 



5TI6 
3*. 2 2. 
2.64 

5.51- 



« ^ 



-7 



B 



* This- line represents the ahfejcipated me^.n score for Lexington #3 



Schools. 
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•H ,. ', ' TABLE 

/; LEXIN-GTOR COUNTY^ 

. JlESEi^RCH' AND DEVELQPMEN4' 5 

Career Awareness De 
^ "M^ans and Standa 
M. ' . Gradf^ 4:- 6 IS 



A, .Socidiil Skiirs 
6.^ Academic Skills' 
C . ' Aspiratipn Le^el 

Total , - 



Pre 
10T9C 
l3.9f 

4.7C 

29 . 2 f 



16 



1'4 



12 , 



10 




6 



* This- line represents the ah 
Schools. ■ / ' , , ' 



- TABLE 9 

LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 , 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 



Career Awareness Development Inventory' 
' " Means and Standard Deviations 





Grades 


7-8 


Nj^-158; 


N2=13? 






1 




X 


S. 


D. 






Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A. 


Social Skills 


11. 10 


14. 48 


-3. 34 


3.83 


B. 


Academic Skills 


14.78 


16.77 ^ 


3.61 


3.06 


.c. 


Aspiration Level 


4.48 


10.79 


2.55 


2.65 




Total 


30.36 


42.04 


8. 40 


7.7 0 



16 



14 



12 



10 



.6 



1 

i 




B 



- c 



This -line represents the ant-icipated mean score for Lexington f3 
Sct^ools. . , 
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TABLE 10 ^ . • 

LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT; #3 ' • 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Career Awafeness Development Inventory 
Means and Stiandard Deviatipns . 



Grades 9-12 N]_=324i 



N2=227 



Social Skill^s 
B.' " Academic 'Skills 
"D. Aspiration Level 

Total 




14.62 

13v03 
8. 25 



35.90. ^ •44. 02 



5.10 



5.71 



16 
14 

• * 

12 

16 

* 8 • 




B 



* This line represents the anticipated mean score for Lexington #3 
Schools . 1 • - . 
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There is still much to be learned donc^fnii^g the validity 
and^reliability of this instrument. > Since it was given to nearly 
10/000 students ^uring the springs of 1974 ^ a technical report 
is planned for ia later date. ' " ^ - v 



Jrhe Decisig i 



The uecirsion Making Scale used in the spring of 1974 
represents the third revision in the deVelopmerit of the DMS* 
Srnce thene was a maj or .»ye vision after the fall administrations/ 
pre--post scores are not available. This revision* of the DMS has 
two subscales: 

1) decision strate^e^ indicate the frequ^pncy of 
the selection of ^ strategies by thp students 
in decision ^sltud i - s 

2) attitude items in^ tive of s^.udei 's attitude 
toward being plact n a decision responsible ^ 
situation-. (Itemr elected weire taken from a 

. series of item? used to measure .self concept 
and having face vaHdity'in this area). 

Statistical A n alysis and . ni rpr^^tatibi , . - 

- 'Ph e- jL> gr ■ is i en Ot r a tr ^i * * ^ ubacal e ^ suor fe ; — aie ' bastjii uii L>tv - — 
^-r^'fe nuiai l of time . t ts select six trategies in 
ut:.. oion situations. If^ ' -^dent did not select a strategy, 
hi3 sodre for that • atrategy ''^uld be 0, \lf hd selected the ^ame 
strategy for every decision situation/ his score would be 8* 

, 109. 

Ml 



The Dfecision AttitucJ^e Subscale is prSfeeriited <3n an item- 
by-item basis, since no standardization has been completed, 
pne method of viewing the results of the DMS is to prioritize 
thfe six strategies from high to low mean scopes to determine 
if the order of the strategies parallel the priority giveiT the 
various strategies in teaching/learning experience Strategy 
•value (that is, one strategy being good ) should be minimized. 



In viewing the Attitude items , iudgements should be based 
on the inconsistency amongj various related items; for example, 

J 

"I like to decide things ^or ^yself" vs "I usually let other 



children have their' way" Due ^ 
this instrument, only gro^s co- Aus 
the scale indicates that jjexin - 
. use three decision strategies : 
expected; contir uing as bfefore (ma)^ 
attitudes of Ifr ngton #3 studer,'. ^ ^ 
a3;e not consis it across the ems 



xperim*^^^ *:al nature of 
z shoulc be drawn. Hojj^ever, 
:areer Education students 

taking thought; dcmg as 
decision) . Further, 
-rd decision s^ituations 
-estigated. 



no 



\ 
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• . ' TABLE 11' . • V ' 

LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL iyiSTRieT;%3 . 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION^ 

1 

Elementajry Decision Making S'qale 
Average Number of Times Certain decision 
Strategies Were Selected 
Grades 4-5 ,N = 188 



Decision Strategy 



Average # Times Selected 



Continu'e As Is 
' Flip a ^Coin 
Copy Friends 
Do. As Expected 
Seek Advice ^ 
Tak-e Thought. 



3.52 
2.38 
2.63 
87 
. 47 
.09 



Range 0-8 



Expected Mean 
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TABLi! ,12 



. LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL: DISTRICT #3 - ^ 

ESEARCH AND ^DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER JEDUCATION 



. .. . Secondary Decision Making Scale 
Average Number of Times Certain IHie'cision 
Strategics Were Selected 
•Grades 7-^8 ' ,N = 23ri , , 



Decision S -^tegy 



^verage # Times Selected 



Continue As s 
Fl±p a coin 
Co»y Friend? 
Do ^s Expec'-d 
Se- : Advice 
Ta 3 ' Though : 



3. 17. 
153 
2 . 39 

4. 9 

3.21 
6.41 



R inge 0-8 l^-xpected Mean 
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TABLE 13 



LEXINGTCftJ pGUNTY 'SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 ■ " 
RESEARCH AND^DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

■< " Percent of Students' Responding YES 

to Attitudinai Items in The , 
Decision Making Scale, - 

"Grades 4-6 , 



Item ' ' j ^sponding • Eercdnt Yjas 



186 83,..9 



1. I usual- do what - am, 
supposed tp. 

2. I change my mind a -...t. 186 y » 61.3 

° , ' 185 , »■ ■ 73.0 



3. I like t decide th l- qs for 
myseli^. . 

4. I lik tc follow rules. ' / 1?4 7 3.9 



5. Other oupils' ideas are ^ ^ ^ a 
bette - -han mine. , 18 . - 

6. -'It's iard for me to ■ • • 

decid, what to do. j 186 ^ b y . y 

7. I usucil let other ^hi-dre.^ _ - oq n 
have aerway. ^ 18 . ^3.0 

i ' ' jit < 

3. I lik. to try new tf.^ng- - 188 . 93^.1 

9. I likt to be told what t do. 188 47 .3 

0. I would rathe watch a aa.-ne ■ 
t^^ar^ play it. 183 38.8 



1 -3 
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TABLE 14 



LEXINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 ^ * 
RESEAi^CH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Percent of Students Responding YES 
to Attitjudinal Items in th? 
Decision Making Scale 
Grades 



Iter. 



: usually 
; f me .. 



what is expected 



2. I like jor.f th|at giye 
me respond -hi lity 



I change 



mind a lot. 



4. When I mcz. decisions, I 
usually v: ry about results. 

5. iVike t( solve difficult 
problems 

6 I, like tc be told what to do. 

7 I would rather. .watch' a game 
than play it. 

8\ 1: like to lecide things nor 
myself . 

>. T Like t:o t y new things. 

10. I like -o foi:i.ow rules. 

11. Other . apiis' ideas are 
better :han mine. 

12. It is hard fdr me to decide 
what tc do, 

13. I think I would make 



# Respondi ng' 

2 30 

. 227 ' 
229 

228 



230 
22^ 

228 



t 



2Z7 
2 28 
226 

203 

203 



Percer YES 

^73 

79." 
7 3.4 

63.5 4 

41.3 
25.9 

2 .8 . 1 

91.6 
86.4 
52.2 

33.5 

50. 2 



a good -eader. 

14. A perse should', tit his ehavior 
tt thtj :rou.j. 

15. I have . i t of confidence 
in myse_; 



TIT 



205 



224 



i6. 8 



67 . 0 
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■PREFACE 



This is the" final evaluation report for the 19 73- 74' 
evaluation of the Spartanburg School District #5ir Duncan, ^South 
Carolina, Research and DaVfelopment^ Project in Career Education. 
Though this document is prepared by IBEX, much of the contents 
are the results Wf an evaluation design conference with Spartanburg 
District #5 project and school staffs. . 



The project "year" for this report ended November 29, 1974; 

^ . ■ • \ ; , . ^ . 

it begart eighteen months earlier. The coppe-^ation given by the 
Project Staff to the ^valuation T6am deserve3 a special mention. 
They have been most helpful and cooperative throughout the ev^lua- 
tion effort.' Further, the administration of the evaluation assess- 
ment battery was the responsibility of the particip^tintf staff. 
They were most cooperative. 



riugh ^3fTr^lE»ecK 
Senior Consultant 

IBEX,. Ihcorporated 



I 
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SECTION>I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^. 

. -i- . ^ ■■ 

V . .. > 

The U;S.' Office of tduc'ation requires that all Part'C. 
. Vocational Exemplary Prb.jects have an independent- third party 
eval'Uatipn. In response to a r^uest for proJiLsals from the 
South CarolfSia Staty DepartiTp^it^^ sui)mitt^ed 
a proposal in 1973 and was select^qN:o perform this evaluation* 

, The evaluation activities began in the' summer of 1973 with 
a design conference in Uuncan, South Carolina. This conferehce 
set the parameters- f or ^j^e evaluation and specif iedf^ the, roles 
to be played by IBEX and the Pro ject staff in'carirying out the 
*5ya:luation functions,. ' ' 



The IBEX evaluation team was headecj by Dr>. Hugh I. Peck, \ 

, '* ■ 

and included Mr. King Nel^son, President of IBEX, Mr. Gerald 

Matson, Mr. Steve Davis and Mr. SteVe Schulz of the IBEX staff, 

'L \ ^ ■ 

I 

Responsibility for the various evaluation functions was 
divided l|etweerC IBEX and the Project staff, since much of the 
dat^ Qollec^tion and record-keeping was integral to the imple7 
mentation of Pro ject. activities . Spartanburg School District 
#5* cons,idere^^ach grade level a unit for study and attempts 
wete made to get at least 100 students at each grade level 
assessed as a "nart bt "the studyT M^nib^^rs -uf thtj uaxeei eduua - 



tion staff acted as test administrators 



# ■ AssessmentVof evaluaHtion questions which wefe dealt with • 
in &'et-ail by "ttie Project staff are preSfentejJ in, ai)iother section 
.of this- report. All data p'oXlectedland analyses performed by 
the Project staff were .reviewed care^lly by the, evaluation team 
and found to be accurate. . - 

■ ; _ . / , ■ ■ ' ; ■■y 

T^ie^ results of^the e\*aluation are , organized ground four^ • 
information domains or evaluation areas of interest. These . 
domains' are: (1) student self concept, C2) student relatiortst^ip;^ 
with the v^orld of work, <3) student attitudes toward career 
development, and (4) student decision making sk'ills. . • 

The major results of the second /year evaluation are S4un-' ^ 
marized in the following paragraphs . ' A, detailed presentation .of 
the results of IBEX's evaluation is found^in Section IV. 

• Primary age cMildren in Spartanburg School District #S 
showed no significant gains in self , concept as .measured 

, by the Self Observation • Scales . Specifically, they _ 

■ I 

showed no gains in Self Acceptance, Social Maturity, . 

_ - & 

School -Affiliation, Self Security, and Achievement 
Motivation, between the fall of ' 1973 a;id the fall of 1974 
(the period pf this' career education prbject) . 

' • The first grade class of 1974 Was significantly less^. 



mature on entering school than was the first grade class" 
of 197 3. 

• During this period intermediate age children involved 
in the same project showed significant positive gains 



* ' AssessmentVof evalUaHtion questi 
in detail by tiie Project staff are i 
of this" report. All data p'oXlected 
the Project staff were .reviewed care 

and found 'to be accurate, 

' : \ . ' . / 

llie^ results of ^the e\^aluatioji < 
information domains or evaluation a: 
domains' are: (1) student self conce] 
with the vforld of work/ <3) student 
development, and (4) student decisi 

The major results of the secon 

marized in the following paragraphs 

> \ 

the results of IBEX's ^valuation is 

• Primary age children in Spa 
showed no .significant gains 

, by the Self Observation Sea 
showed no gains in Self Acc 
School -Affiliation, Self Se 
Motivation -between the fall 
(the period this' career 

' • The first grade class of 15 
mature on entering school ^ 
*of 1973. 

# During this period intenhe< 
in the same project showed 
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" ton the I»^ei^ediate tev^ SOS) .±ft Self Acceptarice^' 
Social Maffcrity; Social 'Confidence /' ^e^^ffiiiation, \ 
Teacher Affiliation, ' Achievement Motivation, SchOQl ' 

* » •> , ■ ■ ■* ' ■ ■ ■ • * - ' • 

Affilxation and Sa:i^ Security. Wii9 Ifi'-'an unimt4cipaj:ed " 
shovr 6f growth. Thus, indicating a; gain in 'sel-f ccincept ' 
during the upper elementary years npt noted , in many otiier , , 
areas. • • • , y i,. . 

■..!-■■" - ' , ■ J , ^ ' ' ■ 

' • ■ . ■ ' ■ '■ ' . . . " ' 

; Middle school • children showed -^ains in' family 4, ^hOOl , . 
&nd' g^nera.l atspects of ddlf qoncej^, as measured by the 
.Self Appraisal Inventory . \ the same ^ group showed signl- 
ficant loss, in pe6r relationships. 

On the 3ame measure, high school students showed signi-e ; v 
ficant gains in family, 'school, aijd giSneral a.reas of self / 
concept; however, a significant loss was note^d in the ^ ^ . 
peer area of self concept'. ^ 



I, 



The overall pattern of scores (JAQ) from the bccuJ)aticJn 
Awareppss Survey indicates that ' the Spar4:anburg Sch09l 
District #5 students wejce more aware of a greater numberr > 
of occupations -in thef all of 1974 than they were in the 
fall "of 1973; however, cer1:ain *joba were ignored by s^me 
students. Patterns of occupational recognition, acro&s 
grade levels are programmatically very important,^ All 
tables reporting OAS -.Scores should occasionally be studied by 
project staff., <• - /. 

Intermediate grade students showed significant gains in 

socia'l vskillS/ academic skilJss and economic awareriess 

' • ' ? , #■ ' 
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as measured by * the Career Awareness Davelopment Ihventory 
• (CADJ). Gains in economic awareness, were ex6eptiOnal;ly 
high 'comiparecl' to other projects.; . ; . . 

• Mikdle school students showed .the^ same pat'feNtD of ^aina : ' 

» / - ■ ' ■ ■ ' , ■ 

bn the CADI»\ . ^ , u ^ " 

• ' ' ■ , r " .... /.'. ■ ■ - ' ■ 

*• S5|condary students showed (on the CADI) signifi'cant 

■ gai-ni^ in academ;LG skills,' as^ration level, and economic. ^ 
awareness. • . " . . 

; • As measured by the Decision Making Scale, .'"Spartanburg ^ . 

Sch6ol'bistrict #5. intermediate -and middle school- students 
{employ the following decision strategies most orften: • 

■ taking thought r doing- as expected, .an^ continuing as^ 
before: Decision making skills in Ithese s-tud6nts were 
^lot a^ strong as other areas assessed. in this study. 

• Attitudikally, the students are riot consistent toward . 
' decision" Situations. ... . ^ 

Recommendations ' ^ . 

•This is the final period ,6f the. Spartanburg School; District 
#5 "Research and development Project .ii) Career EduCatioa". Any 
residual effects Of this project on the entire' school district 
will be greater if planned, than "if left to chance. It is our . 
^ptofejSsionajL-^ re'commendation that the following occur: 

.m" A*-career education specialist be placed on the central 
' off ide 'staff as a curriculxun' consviltant. - 



* • Th4t^ia person b» »4»en respowil5il±ti©» «MJ«»*lar t© 
"anV. other diacipliJK •pecialiat to up»r«*i ca 
« . oh * ^aitintial 




Thatr^teraer ed 
:parc of the tot^ 
f: responsibility for k 

stu{ 



itinue to be as a- fused 

ilum, anA' iaack teacher assume 0 
ing herself /himself and her/hit 



|ts current iai oipupa tional a»«««ile«a . 

4) -That' some member of ^Me Spartanburg ai^ool .District #5 

staff assume the responsibility o^ providing inservice 
education for teachers in teaching decision making skills. 
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SKTIpN II.. ' CCmCE Tu m M milM EVACOXflON. ^^(^ 

• ' . ■ r , .- 

The sta^ategy upon v^ch ihoLt €WK3Mfc±on report builds 411 




called Infoinmation Based Evalv^g^pD This fttrateg^^^ 

been succ4liiai£ully implQinented on lewtr acrty prpjedib at bo1:h 
etate and loca% l^evel over the 4id^VearB. - 



^ The concept (^f' lnforiQation^|^l«^l^ the overlrlding dtKact^r^^' 
istic that differentiates "good^^BltoBtton fria^ 

tion and dJLf ferentie^tes iindisciplJBMKi #Mka collection f rom .ixrfoniMi^ 
tion gathering.' Jtidged by even ^BAtiwr standards of utility rf^educa- , 
tional research and evaluation .h^ a ?xtifully poor record and the 
unfortunate educational manager oi '^^olicy maker operating within * 
this void must sift through moturtijiujxa of data for those kernels 
of desired information. 

' J' ' ■ 

In the social sciences in gemeral, arid ifij/-^aucation in . 

particular r the mechanisms do not for suEpplying information 

» ' ' ' 

to those that need it. The traditv-imft evaluattion mechanism has 
not added much to the meager resgwrrct aontribution. Theoretically, 
evaluation should be a suitable raecheuiism, but it has suffered 
from growing pains and an obsession to separate itself clearly 
from the research model. The Infornwtxon Based Evaluation model/ 
hopefully^ suffers from no such obsei^s ions, , except perhaps that 
of adhering strictly to the concept of :Lnformation utility. 

. Another Contributing factor ^he inadequacy of present 
day evaluations has been the relat.::^nship between evaluation and 



* A. Jackson Stenner, Information Baaed Evaluation Series Book 1; 
An Overview of Information Based B^onaluation; A Design Procedure. 

Arlington, Virginia. IDEA- Corp. , _372. 
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the performance, blajectives imveamnt. ^TYm "^yxitiotic growth them 
two cbncepts have enjoyed has: served to reduce the full ^jj/f^ntiaM 
of educational evaluation. Th« crucial role peritonnance obj 
tivei^piay in prfiipramjianageinent Is obvious; however # the que 
arises' as to what placet dbjectives should have in evaluation 
Information Based ^Evaluation approach views program objectives mm 
i focus of evaluation activity , but by ho me^ns the focus. Moss 
traditional approaches to evaluation hav6 u«»d performance cibailg 
tives as the foundation for the planning and execution of eval«^*pi 
activities. This prodedure is considered inadequate for sever*!, 
reasons: 

1. Basing evaluation pn performance objectives restricts 
the focus of evaluation to intended outcomes, thus 
overlooking unintended outcomes which are 'potentially 
just as important. • 

2. Performance objectives provide a very inflexible basis 
for evaluation in that they are seldom changed during 
the program year, and thus information needs (which are 
fluid) cannot -be adequately addressed. 

3. Even -.f infofttiation on th^ attainment xnf all performance 
obpecrives is provided/ important information is invaria- 
bly ignored because objectives are not developed with ^ 
i-nformation n^eds in mind, but rather are developed as 
guideposts for program management. 
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4. Objectives tlMtt#E^alntl6n o£teik^^^^^^^^^|d ettdi oWectliirie 

as a unique aares. of focus and tins 4IP»ortHit BfelationstilpB 
axe often overlMki'iil 



t 




If tim prp90tam objuiil i ihm are I inade^at|p^s a 
evaluation, what are thermal teTrrthtives? How dto we 

parameters of evaluation. i.e-^|Wwt are the l^ferwce poi;nts? In 
objectives bued evaliiatxon, tbe reference pGH||ts asce tiie program 
objectives. In infortilatadn based evaluation Utoe referevee points 

become the information users for the program aind the iaforination 
domains (needs). Capitalizing on these two' reference points, a 
technique called domain analysis can be used to define and focus 
the direction of the evaj.uation.. 

Informatior based evaluation should not be coneidered as 
"objective free' evaluation • Informition based evaluation 
recognizes the :Linportance of progreun objectives , but only to 
the extent to which feedback on the objectives is considered 
important -o information users. The overriding consideration 
is the type of questions about ^which reissvant individteials desire 
answers. Priorities are estanlxshed in doth the information 
domain category (e.g., student cogniti^ic growth) and the infor»a- 
tion user category (e.g., local supenusrendent) and the evaluation 
resources are expended tc meer these ictentif led priorities • An 
additional check on the adequacy of evaluat-^an infora«tion is the 
extent to which the information leads to actxon. If no relation- 
ship exists between inforxrtation and action ^ then the adequacy antl/ 
or qu^ity of the evaluation effort iA in doubt* 
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In pijl^Ung th»^^ri#K8 xaCormatlon uamre, ^he evalaation 
team can d£fce)n ilT iiwjiiiiilti emmljmzdon guestioas tiskmt r^^late to 
"iiniiil Liiidiwi I 111 I ^J^'^ ^'sIbbAdw benefits'*. Siese gWstlons ^ 



occy;r^beBBi9e all asers are prcBMI||||f not fle|>portlve 

of the proanram procgdure£ ass<s.^r objectives; ^uSr their informa- 
tion needs will hic|i|iight: aspects of the procpran that would not 
receive ctMfcention in an i fc jtflLMJ ,ves based evaiaation effort,^ Pro* 
gram developers amA T^coijmaBi mMff mwrally iMMPe a highly developed 
ccWnitment for the ptpgra»'and axe inyopic in wewing the outcomes 
of the program. The posg.ibility that the program may cause some 
negative side effects is very difficult for them to comprehend^ let 
alone accept.^ However, individuals or factions that have been 
against the program from me ^art are generally more than capable 
and willing to identir- ^ten-rial weaknesses and unintended out- 
comes. Therefore, in ste^ving each information user, the evaluat;jion 
team can gain a balan:^^ view of praiv -am. 

Information r '>^e: e ^a i adtion rscocp ..sfes rhat an, evaliiation 
must be dynamic : s — be responsive. Program objectives 

rarely change du: -n.? jr:r-ject year rhus the objectives based 

evaluation is s-atic zz.± me^hodics^ ir. -'^spansing to the informatioi 

requiresnents. Inforraa":: l: }ased ev^iiation accepts the fact that 

information needs are f . and ^^w quasticas are posed through- . 
out the progran cycle 




III. ispoBHA^ioN rxmos 

fnfarmation Baaed Evaluation (IBE) 
components-: -^imfoxioaibion users, InfornthtiioiE 
litlasi qufliiptians. At the evaluation desi^pt 
SpartaiJbturg #5;,staff, these three compas(Bnts 

viewed and given prior it:y rank in.the Cwrear SAacation evel^atioo. 

5. . ' . ' ' • ' ' ' 

Uifogmation Bsers 

% } ; 

■* ) 

Those/wim needed or dedired Infonulticx ^bout a pKrtlc\ila« 

project or program in thre semantics .of tfce HE were paiUcid: in: 
tion users. For Spartangiirg #5, the poUowxsig priority list of 
users was adopted: \^ ^ ' 

Teachers 

Career Education Staft 
Guidance Staff 
Stiperintendent4 and Board 
State Department of Educatior 
Students 
Principals 
: U. S. Office of Education 
Parents 

Business, and Indajstiri 
Professional Ccanmmxtr/ 

J ' ^ ' - 
Informatxori Domains 

A general area of concsm for project or program staff and 
participan^ts is called an infoxmation domain. For. this ^oject 
the fol-.owing list of doroaxn* #as adopted. 

Student Outcomes: 
attitudes 
self concept , 

^achieveinent j « 

• holding* power 



staff Attitudes: 

teachers , ' 

administrators 

Car-eer Education Staff / 

» ■ 

In8tr\j(Ctioaal Strategies 

, . Car;eer Knowledge: ; ^ * • 

.free .enterprise ^ ^ 
decision making « ^ 

Cost Analysis - . 
Evaluation Questions 

^he following list of evaluation gw^BtioiM was iiif Mi iwl bjf 

informatioh domains* During^ the course of tj!ie evaluattjiMBr add4:* 
tibnal questions arose yhich were answered with the ^ar f i 1 aMie 
data elements^ and were added to the follawwtnf li8t»: 

Evaluation Questions by Domains 

- Student Outcomes: ^ 

1. Do students show improTiwniBxsr In selLf sdfccepts 
over the life of the proj«Er^/ 

2. Do students show imprbvemetc zjn atrxtaic 
toward school and its congneats over "tiam life 
of the project? 

3. Does the school district increase i1» holding 
power as a result of the pxtrject? 

4. Do students' achieve nw mr t a t ■i.iii \\m » 
patterns of increase an tte iwgiTiriiMig «>cL over 

' the life of the projecrtr 

5. What are the interreXactionships ^f wb^ rssncept, 
attitudes^ achievement and holdiag uimilj ? 

Staff Attitudes 

6. Do teachers feel that career edocation »s 
strerigthened the instractional progrm^ 



7. Do administrators feei raat career dduoM^ion 
has strengthened the iBKtructioniLL jP"""*'""^ 

8. Dp career education ar.ri/ feel tter 

J-ll 



"education has strengthened the instructional 
progrwi? ' • 

Instructional Strategies 
^ 9. What jLnstructional strategies encouraged by 
Careex Education 'did teachers adopt? 

10. What instructional strategies and teachear 
charaicteri sties le.ad to student success in 
c^eer education and in 3Chool? 

11. To what extent do teachers infuse Career 
Education in t^eir classroom activities? 

Career Knowledge . 

12. How many students participated in job or job 
sinmlated experiences? 

13. Has the student increased *in his knowledge of 
career opportunities? 

14. Doffi tae student recognize the coitqponents in 
decision making?: 

15. Does tne student recogni«# dignity in all work? 

' ' ' - 

16. Does tne- student understand the interdependency 
of careers? 

Cost Analysis 

17. What are the component costs of the projecft? 

18. What are the per pupil start-up inaintenance 
costs of thie Carefer Education Project? 
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Evaluation Constraints 

• ■' ~ ' 

evaluation effort is , devoid of constraints or .limitations. 
Thus, it was imperative that th^se constraints be considered f roJtp . 
the' beginning of the evaluation and the procedures were established 
to work within these constraints. Two major constraints,, tim^ 
and resources, ^ere of priitiary importance. ^ 

For this project $6,223.00 was ^allotted. It was neceBsary to 
delete some desirable information needs to stay within this con- 
straint. Principals agreed to one and one-half Ijpurs of student 
time in the fall and spring assessment periods. To meet this 
constraint, a modified sampling matrix. using test, grade and class, 
as vaijriables were adopted. Thus, all students did not take all 
tests. Each student had one hour to^one hout and fifteen minutes 
of actual testing timte^. 

All students in Spartanburg School District #5 participated 
in the Career^ Education, Project. Thus, no control group was* 
necessary for the study i; The project year was from June, 1973 
to November, 1974. ■ . . 

Teachers. were involved in 45 minutes of insfervice training 
in test administration, one hour of inventory administration, 
and fifteen minutes a day for one week to complete a strategies 
log. 
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SECTION IV. EVALUA^ON RESULTS 

^Thi^ |*ection is organized around . four major infonoation * 
domains evaluation areas of interest. These ddmains ate^ 
(1) studeftt seif concept, (2) student relationship? with the 
world pf |4/ork, (3) student attitudes toward career- deve^.'opment, 
and (4) decision making skills. . / " 



Student gelf Concept . 



A first objective of career education at the elementary ' 
level is ; "to enable studentfs to develop a more positive self 
.concejlt and greater understanding of self". The/ following ^ ^ - 

explanation is taken from another source. However, it provides 
.important backgroxmd fpr understanding the results of the Self 
Observation Scales, presented later. 

Between the ages of five and twelve, the self concept begins 
to crystallize. During Vhis period^ (termed, the latency .period by 
many authors) , the child la^Jajres considerably in the physical^ - 
cognitive and' affective areas . He conftohts his environment with 
an increasingly stable set of feelings, attitudes and behaviors 
which are based, to a, large extent, oh his self concept which is , 
likewise, stabilizing. As^ the child becomes older he becomes more 
sure of what he likes and dislikes, who lie likes and dis likes ^-Iwhat 
he enjoys doing and .what he dislikes doing, ho>/ he seesAiis future^ 
and what he will be doing In this future,^ he begins to plan, and 
his aspirations and hopes tend to be consistent with the way he 
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values himself/ which^ in turn^ is dictated in large part by hbw/- 
he f>erciei-yes others value him. . • | 

Althoagh the early ^school yecsrs are rfa«:acterizad b^- a 
crystallization oj^ sel^ the chilA alM -iiapns to. 'differentiate. 
The self concept of the fiye^year-old viewrs most things as a dichot- 



omy,: people are good ox bad, food ±3^ ?ood or bad, places are happy 
or sad places to be, other children ane friendly or mean. 'As the' ^ 

six-year-old enters first gradte, zii^ #Ki^m(lB are placed on him. 

' • , . V/ ■ . . . ^' . - . 

He' is expected to interadt with iinf^rttliar children and^ authority 
figures a nd> to a' great extent, his fneli be^uig is determinedyby 
how successfully He negotiates these nem demands. '"It is these ' - 
early, school years that have a tnzlj pxafound in?)act on the child's 
self concept development. Never berars iias- h^ been consistently # * 
objectively and sometimes co^^ldly, jiadged by^eers and adults. 
He is unable J to separate himself from his actions so that reprimands 
and criticism often became viewed 2:5 direct threats to self. With 
th^is background information, we now ^tittl to the correlates of a 
positive and- negative self concept, respectively. - r 

The positive Self Concept * ' ... * 

Children with positive eelf concepts are^ first of all^ confident 
about their ability to meet everycaty problems and demands. They are 
confident about their relationships with other people and "take . ' • 
pleasure in mutual interdependence, in needing othei;s and "in being 
needed. Autonomy and interdependence are beginning to take shap^. 



* The profiles for a "positive" and ''negative" self ^concept are 
drawn from the results of the national validation and normirig 
of 'the Self Observation Scales. 



caiildiren with \ strong self concepts view thieaaselves a$ • ' 

and valuable contributors to the well-being ot thosie- around them.- 
They see themsei^lves as deserving of 'attentioa fend lov^ and feel : 
they are capeUDle of reciprocating. ^ They compare themselves > 
favorably* with their peers and feel that authority figures are 
supportive and interested in them as individual^. These children: 
tend to be comparatively independent; and reliable. These cftfalitlea 
*may stem from their feelings 'of spiff iciency and adequacy . in new 

arid challenging situations. iJhey are relatively fre$ from emiHtiety, 

. ■ ' • ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ . * . . , ■ ' . '. 

nervousness, excessive worry, tiredness and :loneliness. They- 



report being happy with tijuhe way. they look and would not change 



their appearance if they could. 



Children with a pbsiifR^e view of themselves ^injoy interactingf , 
with their pee^rs and see themselves as on a par with their peers in, 
most situations, while occasionally/ prof essing superA'oa:it|r in. . . 
certain areas. They recognize the social consequences of -certain 
"asocial" actions and see the benefits of give-and-take in social ' 
interactions. These children are ab#e*^ to admit th^ 'th^y. K»ke' 
mistakes and that they sometimes hurt other people, ^but they ' ' 
apparently do not view these admiseion^s as major threats to self; 

: pehaviorally r these children are seldom designated as problem 

. ■ - ■ ■ '"^ ^ ^ ■ 

children. They usually appear comparatively calm, ke^ their ^ 

hands to themselves and, although they are frequently cbmpetitiver ' 

they express aggression when ex^rnal: consideratibns warrant 

aggressive behavior. They express dissatisfaction With their t 

own poor performances but relatively seldom"' make self deprecating 

remarks. They react positively to constructive criticism; can, • 



'acdept praise well, 'and derive obvious pleasure from a job well 
done. - ^ * • 

Scholastically , children with positive self concepts tend 
to be above expectajtipn in reading and mathematics. They tend 
to attain higher scores on standardized achievement tests than 
would be predicted from ability tests. These children are posi- 
tive toward school and view it as a happy, worthwhile place to 
be. * * 

The Negative Self Concept 

* /, 

Children with poor self concepts are insecure and pessi- 
mistic about their ability to. meet everyday problems and demands , 
and they are unsure about their relationships with others. They 
often tend to be either overly dependent and withdrawn or overly 
aggressive with apparently minimal overt needs for social -inter- 
action and, in each case,,>growth toward autonomy appears stunted 
and retarded. These children view themselves as undesirable and, 
through theit often inappropriate behavior (which is, although 
inappropriate, usually quite ^consistent with the way the child- 
ren feel about themselves) , they ai^e regularly reinforced in 
these, feelings.* ^They report not. being needed by significant 
others and do not, feel that others care about therti as individuals. 
They compare themselves unfavorably with, their peers and frequently 
report being inferior to their peers in age-appropriate activities. 

Authority figures represent a threat to children with poor self 

^ .. - ' i 

*Mpdifying the truism from the f.inancial world that "the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer", we can say that children with 
strong sifclf ^concepts get posiJtive reinforcement and, thus get 
stronger, while those with weak self concepts get negatively 
reinforced- .and thus, get weaker. ' ^ . , * 

\ ♦ •> 



concepts. ' " * 

These children are threatened in social interactions and 
prefer to play with younger children. They report a desire to 
dominate ia peer-oriented activities^ i.e., always wanting to 

V 

be fxrst or always wanting to be the leader, and yet, would 
prefer to play alone if given a choice. They tend to be quitters 
and are satisfied with poor performance (again, poor performance 
is consistent with the way these children view themselves).. 
These children find it difficult to admit to even common mista^Kes 
and are quite insensitive to other people's feelings. ■. 



Behavio^rally , these children are frequently labeled as prob- 
lem children. The acting out, aggressive, verbally disruptive 
child has a markedly lower selt concept than does the "healthy", 
child* Likewise, the insecure, withdrawn, quiet. child also has 
a l^lw self concept, but hi? inadequacies are manifested differently 
from the aggressive child. These children respond negatively to 
criticism and, surprisingly, they often respond inappropriately 
or even negatively to praise because positive .feelings are" 
inconsistent with the way these children feel about themselves. 

Scholastically , children with po;or self Concepts tend to 
be below average in reading' and mathematics. - They^tend to obtain 
lower scores on standardized achievement tests than would be p^e^ 
dieted from ability tests. These children are negative toward - 
school -and view it as an unhappy place to' be.. 

As a measure of children Vs self concepts, the Self Observa- 
tion Scales (SOS) were Used in this evaluation. The I^OS is a 
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direct, self report, gtotip administered instrument comprised^f 
.fifty items at the primary level (K- 3) and sixty items at the 
intermediate level (4-6)' . • . 

The primary level of the SOS measures five dimensions of 

children's self concept. Each scale is labeled in a positive 

< ■ ■ . 

manner with high scores being most characteristic of the Scale 

name.* 

The scales are as follows: • . ' 
Self Acceptance - 

Children with high scores view themselves positively and 
attribute 'to themselves qualitiejl of happiness, importance, and 



general competence. They s,ee themselves as being valued by peers, 
family and teachers., Children with low scores see themselves 
as unhappy, lacking in general competence and of little importance 
to others. - ' 

Social Maturity 

Children with tiigh scores onXhis scale know how they are 
supposed to think and feel in a variety of social situations. 
They have learned the importance of such notions as "fair play", 
"sharing", "perseverance," "helpfulness", and, "generosity" . 
Children with low scores on this scale ha,ve not learned these 
notions and are likely to evidence behaviors that most adults /. 



wo 



uld characterize as selfish, inconsiderate or immature. 



School Affiliation ' 

Children with high scores view school as a positive influence 
in their l,ives. They enjoy going to school, and they, enjoy the 
activities associated with school. Children with low scores view 
schpol as an unhappy place to be. They do not enjoy most school^ 
related activities and are negative about the impiortanbe of school 

in their *lives. ^ • 

*, ■ >•>► ■- 

Self Security ^ ' ' 

Children with high scores report a high level of emotional 
CQjifidence or stability. They feel .that they are in reasonable 
control of the factors that affect their lives and spend Irttle 
time worrying over possible troubles. Children with low scores on 
this scale worry a great deal.* They are concerned that something 
bad may happen and report feelings of nervousness. 

Achievement Motivation . - 

This is a special scale, relating achievement and ability 
to self concept. High scores indicate increased probability that 

the child will achieve well relative to ability; low scores indicate 

\ * ■ 

increased probability that the child will npt achieve as well as 
might be expected on. the basis of his ability. This scale is 
considered to be experimental, and we recommend that its use for 

■* 

individual assessment be deferred pending the results of our 

■ p 

current program of ^confirmatory analyses. 

« 

The Intermediate level of the SOS measures >.the same five 
dimensions of children's self concept and adds three additional 
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scales r as follows: f y , v. 

Social Conf>idence ' J > ' 

Children with high scores on ^his scale feel confident of ..their 
ability to relate successfully in social situations. They fe^l con- 
fident that' they can make friends easily, and that they are valued 
and enjoyed by their friends. Children with low scores have diffi- . 
culty making friends^ do not :^eel A^alued by others and see other , 
people as being more socially adept than theinselves. 

Teacher Affiliation . ^ " * . ' 

Children with high scores on this scale like their teachers. 
They see the teacher as helpful, attentive, understanding, generous. 
Children with 1 w scores"^r tr -.s scale see the teacher as* arbitrary, 
irpconsiderate c: children, or a source of emotional pain, w 



Peer Affiliation ' ^ ^ , 

Children with high scores on this scale consider their 
relaJtionships -with other children to be both of high quality and ^ 
of considerable importance to them. They see themselves as approved 
of and valued by their peers. They like to be with other children. 
Children with low scores do not see*thei,r peer relationships as an 
asset. They see other children 'as unfriendly, . they have few friends 
and do not accept the responsibilities of friendship easily* 

Scoring, of the SOS is based on national norms. For each scale, 
a child rec\^ives a standard score (T scoipe) , representing a 
distribution with a mean of 50 (fifty) and a standard deviation 
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of 10* National percentile and stanine equivalents of this stan-, 

dard scores also are provided. Responses^to individual items are 

■■*•■/ • " ■ ■ • ' ' 

not ^iven. * 

Tables 1 through 4 present the results of the administrat^ion 
of the SOS to primary students. Tables 5 through 8 present tiae 
results of tjae administration of the SOS to intermediate students. 
Tables 9 through 15 present the results of the administration 
of the SAI/ to Spartanburg School District #5 students. All 
resblts are presented on a pre-pos- bai:^^ . pre '^s defined ai^ the 

; 

fall of -973 and por~ a? the fall cf ^ 7-. \ 

Based on standc £: cores having uean of 50 and a standarc 
deviation of 10, the results indicate that: 

Primary age children in Spartanburg School District #5 
showed i)o significant gains in Self Acceptance, Social 
Maturity, School Af f iliati^on. Self Security and Achieve- 
ment r^otivation between fall of 19 73 and fall of 19 74 
(the period of this career education project) • 

• Intermediate age children in this project showed sig- 
nificant gains in all aspects *~ self concept measured by 
the SOS; Self Acceptance, Soci.-. Maturity, School Affilia- 
tion. Self Security, Social Confidence, Peer Affiliation, 
and Teacher Affiliation. This is an excellent record. 

• Middle school children showed gains in family, school . 
and general aspects of self concept as measured by the 
Self Appraisal .Inventory. 

• yhe same group showed signif ica^ft loss in peer relation- 

/ _ • 

sjiips. • J.22 140 ^ ^> , ' 



• On' the Self .Appraisal' Inventory f high school students 
sljowed significant gains in the family, school, and 
general aspects of self concept, however, they showed 
a signi;ficant loss in peer aspect^ o^, self appraisal. * 

In sxilranary, the results of the Self Observation Scales 
(SOS) and the.Se^r Apnra^sal Inventory (SAI ; indicate that the- 
projecr-^ students showed positive increases in their self 
concepts. Only Schocl and Peer Affiliati-n showed slight loss 
at some grade levels. 
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SPARTANBURG COUNTy' SCHOOf^ DISTRICT 
RESEARCH AI^ID ' DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
' " IN CAREER EDUCATTCN 

1973-74 

Primary Self Observatio: Scalbs* 
-Means and Standard Devisitions 
Grades K-3 Ni=206 ^2=446^ 



#5 



A. Sel-f Acceptance 

B. Socia- Maturity • 

C. School Affiliation 

D. Self Security 

E. . Achievement Motivation 



Pre 

52.19 
44.56 
52.99 
46.77 

52-01 



X Post 



Pre S.D. Post 



50.94 
44.61 
52.. 63 
46.05 
52.44 



6.85 
9 .-32 
1,93 
'10.05 
8. 19 



8.88 
10.96 

7 .83 
11. 31 

9.31 



GO.OO 
53.00 
56.00 
* :->4.00 
52.00 

4 8.00 
4 G . 0 0 
44.00 
42.00 
f 40.00 
38.00 
36.00 







21. 



ERIC 



* Tboise scare£^ 'aro^ not comparable; with cho!:>e in the interim . 
report, since new norn;ative procedures were designed in aa.rly 
1974 . 

** 30.00 is a :ai-.an *'T" wlLh a forced £ . D. of 10, basc:l on 
noimc- 1 ive procedures . . , 
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TABLE 

SPART2\NBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDOCATION. ' 
1973-74 ■ ■ 

Pximary Self Observation Scales* 
Means and Standard Deviations 
Grades 1 Ni= 70; 150 























S. 


D. 






Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


54.51 


51, 35 


1 5.30 


8.04" 


B. 


Social Maturity 


46.02 


37 .96 


1 10.25 


9.06 


C. 


School Affiliation 


52.71 


51.59 


6.49 


6.86 


D.- 


Self Security 


49.92 


42.41 


7.88 


11.56' 


Li • 


Achievement Motivation 


52.16 


52.14 


8.11 


9.05 














50. 


00 











58.00 

56.00 
34 . 00 



52. 

50. 

4 8'. 

46, 

44, 

42 

40 

38, 

36 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 




B 



, D 



ERIC 



* These scores are not comparrjbls with Lhose in tho interim 

report, since new norinaLive procedures were designed in early 
1974. . 

** 50.00 is a mean "T" v^ith a forced SwD. of 10, based on ; 
normative * procedures? . 
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TABLE . 3 



SPAJPTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AIlD DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 , 




Primary SelllObservation' Scales* 
Means and Standard Deviations 

Ni=76.; 149 



A. Self Acceptance 

B. Social Maturity 

C. School Affiliation 

D. Self Security 
Achievenient Motivation 



Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


53.10 
44.06 
53.^ 
46.57 
51.4 7 


53.31 
48.65 
53.62 

5o:oo 

51.94 


5.46 
',9.06 

7.23 
10. 05 

8.50 


7.60 
9.90 
7.79 
10.65 
8.91 



50.00 
58.00 
56.00 
54 . 00 
32.00 
50.00 
48. 00 
46.00 
44.00 
42.00 
40. 00 
.38.00 
36.00 





B 



D 



* These scc:res are not' coraparable /v;ith uhoso in the interim 

report, since nev; normative ptxced^dies were designed in early 
- 1974. 

** 50.00 is a Ti\can "T" with a forcod S.D. of 10^, based on 
normative prccedures. » 
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; TABLE 4 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH A14D DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAliEER EDUCATION 
1973-74 

• Primary. Self Observation Scales*" 
Means and Standard Deviations 
Grades 3 



Ni=70 



N2= 105 











tS.D 


• 






Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A. 


Self Acceptanee 


51.-8*6 


48.00 


.6.79 


10,27 


B. 


Social Maturity 


40.73 


49.62 


7.96 


10.06 


C. 


Schco], Affiliation 


54.16 


53.06 


7.43 


9.06 


p. 


• Self Security 


43.52 


46.87 


10.54 


10.66 


E. 


Achievement Motivcition 


52.47 , 


52.9 3 . 


8.47 


9^84 














60. 

r 


00 












00 











56.00 
b4. 00 
32.00 
50.0(1 

46.00 
44.00 
42.00 
40.00 
38.00 
36,00 




A 



* These scores, air-^ not comparable with^ those in the interim 

report, since nev; no.^mativo procedures weire designed in ^arly 
1974. . ' ^ 

** 50.00 is a raean "T" with r Corced S.D, of 10, based on 
normative procedured, * , * 
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TPiBht 5 ' " 

ARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
JHEARCH AND DEVELOJPMENT PROJECT 
' IN CAREER EDUCATION 

1973-74 " , 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 




Intermediate Self Observation Scales* 

MeanV and Standard Deviations 

Graces 4-6 N =510, N = 473 

1 2 




Self Acceptance 
Social Maturity 
School Affiliation 
Self Security ^ ^ 

Social Confidence 
Peer Affiliation 
Teacher Affiliation 
Achievement Motivation 



55.0^ 
50. 00_ 

» 

45.00 
40.00 
35.00 
30.00 
25.00 



A , 



Pre 

30 .93 
23. 71 
50.71 
40.96 
34.44 
41.28 
28. 35 
44. 81 



X 



Post 

51.44 
47.83 
55.54 
48.29 
48.83 
48.00 
52. 35 
50.59 




,7.72 
11.89 



t 



B 



H 



These scores are-not comparable with those in the interim report 
since new normative procedures^ were designfed in early 1S74* 



* 50.00 is a mean "T" with a forced S.D. of 10, based .on normative 
procedures . , - — 
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TABLE 6 



X 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
■ RESEARCH AlrJ DEVELOPyiL'^JT PROJECT 
. IK CAREER EDUCATION. 

1973-74 , 

Intermediate Self Observata.an Scales* 
Means and Standard Devia-::ons 





Grades 4 




26 5' 158 






t. 


















X 


S 


.D. 






Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A. 


Seli^Acceptance 


30.83 


51. 26 


6.09 


9.16 


3. 


SocBl Maturity 


23.85 


^4.48 


10 . 00 


11.52 


C. 


Sch^l Affiliation 


51.55 


58*67 


8.44 


9.68 


D. 


Self Security 


41. 14 


47.07 •( 


6.34 


■ 11.19 


E. 


Social Confidence 


34. 33 


46.94 \ 


5.33 


10.09 


X . 


Peer Affiliation 


Ml. 13 


45.77 ^_A^ 


7,19 


9.70 


G. 


Teacher Affiliation 


28.64 


52.25 / 


7.41 


7.33 


H. 


Achievement" Motivation 


43. 38 


45.77/ 


" 12.49 


9.70 


60 


.00 ' 











5 5.00 

SC. 00_ 

45.00 

40.00 

35.00 

30.00 

25.00 



■ ^ 



U 



w 



I 



E 



I 



B 



E . 



G 



H 



* These scores are not comparable with those in the interim reportV 
since new normative procedures were designed in early 1974,. 



ERIC 



* * 50.00' XR a mean "T" wi^h a forced S.D. of 10, based on n9i;;mative 
procedures. - 147 • ' 
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.•^ ' TABLE 7 '> ■ 

SEARTA^BURG COUNTY SCHOOL ^IStRI^ #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PR6JECT, . 
■IN CARFLIR EDUCATION . 
1973-74 

Intermediate Self Observation Scales* 
, Means and Standatd Deviations 
Grades 5 



N^-111' ^2 



158 







. Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post • 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


30.71 . 


' 52.76 


6.14 


' 9.04 


%Bv 


Social Maturity 


23.76 


49.81 


9.56 


8.'66' 


C. 


School Affiliation 


49.50- 


56.00 


. i: 58 


' 9.17 


D. 


..Self Security 


39.83 


47.79 


6.35 


' .10. 24 


'•'e. 


Social* Confidence 


33;40 


49': 49 


'4.^9 


9. 75 


• F , 


' Peer Affiliation 


40.83 


48.33 ■ . 


7.32 


11.4^ 


G. 


Teacher Affiliation 


27 . 8j^ 


53.43 


7. 38 


6.84 


H. 


AchiiSvement Motivation 


46.31 


.50.82 


. . 11.^02' 


8.88. 



60. 00 



55v0n 
X** 50.00_ 



ERIC 



4 J. 00 
40*. 00 
35.i00 
30.00 
25.00 



0- 



B 



G- - V H 



*■ These scores are. not comparable wfth those in the interim report, 
since new normative procedures were de^;5^ed tn early 19J4. 

* 50.00 is a mean "T" with a forced S.D, of 10, based on nonnative 
procedures. . * • \ 
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TABLE -8 

SPART7\NBURG COUWl**!' SiQUOOL DISTRICT #5i 
RESE71RCU AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
iFN /CAREER EDUCATION, 
1973-74 ' 

intermediate Self Observation Scales* 
Means and Standard Qeviations 



0- 



Grade's 6 



N =134, N 
1 2 



173 



A. 
B. 

c; 

D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 



Self Acceptance 
fSocial Maturity 
School Affiliation 
Self Security 
S'ocia,! Confidence 
Peer Affiliation' 
Teacher Affiliati 
Achievement Moti 
• i 



ion 



Pre 

31.37 
24.71 
50.03 
41.53 
35.52 
42.58 
28.22' 

46.40 

t 



6*. 00 

$5.00 
50.00 



43.00 



40.00 



'3D. 00 
30.00 ■ 
25.00 



Post 

50.51 
49.27 
52.30 
49.82 
50.02 
49.79 
51.55 
50'.>^2, 



s 


.D. 


Pre 


'Post 


7. -15 


9.97 


10.53 


10.48 


7.15 


10.72 


6.09 


10.68 


5.99 


9.50 


7.37 
8.59 


AO.tW 
^9\02 


11. 05 


9.77 




4 



D 



E 



H 



* . These scores are not comparable with those in the interim- report 
since new normative prodedures were designed in early 1974. 



* 50.00 i§ a mean '^*T" with, a forced S.D. of 10/ .-t>ased on normative 
procedures. _ ■ , 



TABLE, 9 



SPARTANBURG' COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT. #5 
RESEARCH ANP- DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
ISL'CyvREER EDUCATION 
' 1973-74 ' 



Secondary Self Appraisal Inventory 
Means and Standard Deviations 

Grades 7-12 n =^776 , 672 



X 



S.D. 







Pr^ 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A. 


teer 


60.74 


56.38 ■ 


6.32. 


6.78 


B. 


f»n:nily 


54.39 


57 . ^2 


7.41 


9.00 


C. 


Echopl 


51. 35- 


53.77 


7 . 53 


7.9 3 


D. 


Gene^^al 


53.47 


57.15 


"6.32 ■ 


6. '44 




- 1 ' 

i 




1 

X 

\ 




i 

















B 



/ 



D 



* 50 is an assuvaed ' itiGan baEed' on Inidpoint of the scale , 
any normativq proccdurev . , 



hot on. 



ERIC 
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. . ; TABLE 10 ' '. 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY StHOOL DISTRICT #5 
toEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
' IN CAREER EDUCATIPN 

1973-74^ 



Secondary Self Appraisal Inventory 
M^ans and'Standar.d Deviations 



Grades 7 



N^='170 



N. 



155 





1 


Pre 


.A. 


'Peer 


6:0 . 27 


B. 


Family 1 


55.63 


C. 


School 


53.99 


D. 


General 


54.23 



62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
52 

^ 3C*50 



y - . 


S.D. 




Post 


Pre 


Post 


5^5 


6.39 


7 .80 


58.68 


7.45: 


9,70 


55.44 


7.17 


8.94 


• 

56.66 


6.55 


7.39 






• ■ 




48 



ERIC 



* ^0 is an a 
^any norma t 



B 



assumed mean baricd on midpoint of .the scale, not on 
ive procedur^ - , :. . . 
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. TABLE vil " . ' 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SpIlbpL DISTRICT #5 
RESEAtV;H AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
• INVCAREER EDUCATiaN 



1973-74 



Secondary Self Appraisal Inventory- 
Means and Standard Deviations 
Grades 8 



N^= 153 , 



N2= 158 









> 

X 


S 








. Pre . 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A. 


ineer • 


60.83 


55.76 


' 6.72 


' 6.17 


B. 


-Paraily 


55.16 


57.24; 


6.71 


9.76 


C. 


School 


52.57 


^2.32 


7.02 


8.47 


D. 


General 


52.66 


56.16 


6.76 


5.98 



62 
60 
58 
56 

54 . 

52 



X*50 




48 



B 



C . 



*' 50 is an assumed- mean based on midpoint of the scaJLe, not on 
any normative procedure . * ' 



ERIC 
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-., TABLE 12 

SPARtANflURG CbUNTY- SCHIDOI. DISTRICT #5 
RE^ARCH A^D PKVELOPMENT PROJECT 

IN-. CAREER EDUCATION ' • 



Seconciary Self "Appraisal Inventory 

Means and Standard Devia'ti'bns • 
- Grades 9 . N,^= I'Se 95 









X 


S.D. 








Pre 


Post 


" Pre ' 


Post 


A. 


Peer 


59.86 


55.27 


. 6.50 \^ 


7.42 


B. 


Family 


53.53 


56.19 


7.50, 


9.85 


C. 


fchool 


49.83 


52.37 




8.59 


D. 


General 


52. 65 


55.87 


5.61 


7.08 



62 
60 
58 
56 
54 



-X*50 
48 





■ 




B 



* 50'±^s tin assumed mean based on midpoint of the scale, jiot on 
any normative procedure. • ' 



ERIC 
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TABLE .13 ' • 




SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
v" IN CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 



Secondary Self Appraisal Inventory 
Means and Staridefrqi Daviations 



62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
-52 
X*50 
48 



• Grades 10 

Pre 
62 . 14 

53.53 

5b. 33 

55.15 



N^=114 , 91 



X 



S.D. 



Post 
56.25 

51.22 

52.90 

56.96 



Pre , 
6.12 

7.41 

7.72 

•*I^19 



Post 
5.90 

8.02 

7.03 

.5.95 




B 



D , 



ERIC 



*^ 50 is an assjumed iriean based on irddpoint of the scale/ not on 
any normative procedure. 
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\ ■ , , • .TABIE 14 

SPARtANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVEfLOPMENT PROJECT 
I-N CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 



Secondary Self Appraisal Inventory 
Means and Standard Deviations 

Grades 11 N^=107 ,1^2'^ ^^9 



■ * 



X 



■ S.D. 







Pre 


Post 


Pre .• 


Post 


A. 


Peer 


61.56 


58.02 


5.89 


6.40 


B. 


Family 


53.43 


58. 36 


5". 6 3 


7.73 


C. 


School . 


50^. ,45 


. 54.23 


7.24 


6.60' 


D. 


General 


53.62 


59.46*" 


6.04 


5.^4 



62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
52 
X*50 
48 



m 




• 1 



B 



D 



ERIC 



* 50 is an assumed mean baood on ini^poiTt^^^^ scale/ not on 

any normative procedure, '> ::'.-:-^f^X- ^^ ' . 
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TABi;i3 15 ; 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHCtoL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND. DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
• IN* C^i^ER EDUCATION ■ " 
' ^^^'1973-74 



Secondary Self Appraisal Inventory 



Means amd Standar.d Deviations 



Grades 12 



N^=93 , 



^2= 



63 



S . D . 



A. 
B. 

e. 

D. 



Peet 
Fami ly 
School 
General 



Pre 


Post 


-Pre 


Post 


59.87 


-58. 37 


5^61' 


' 5.61 


54.43 


59.91 


-7.70 


6.59 


51.10 


55.86 


8.00 


4.36 


52.41 


59. 19 


6.21 


4.98 



62 
60 
58 

56 



52 

X* so- 
rt 




B 



ERIC 



* 50 is an assumed mean based on midpoint of the scale 
any normative procedure. 
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student Career Awareness DeVeJ-opment 

. One experimental instrviment used to assess the students' 
percepti-ons of the world of work (and their relationships with 
It), was the Career Awareness Development inventory (CADI) * ^ 



This instrument was developed to measure (-1) the ability of 

students to relate social skills learned in school to job re-- 

quirements; (2) the ability of students to relate academic 

* » ■ 

skills learned in school 'to jpb requirements and (3) the 

aspiration level of students (more carefully defined as economic 

unders'tandipg of each job) . 
> 

Because this is a new instruments still i-n the Experimental 
stage, there are no useful norms; however/ it has been given to 
over 10 r 000 .students and interpretive and tecTinical informat^ion 
will be available soon. The observation of pre to post results, 
however, does provide certain conclusions regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the Spartanburg #5 Career Education Project: 

• Intermediate grade students showed significant 

• ^ ■ <» . 

gains in the career development area^ of social 
skills, academic skills and economic awareness. 

• Middle school students showed significant gains in 

... ■ '( 

social skills, academic skills and eGonomxc awareness. 



all aspects of career development. 



• Secondary studefi1:s shovJe^ gains in • 

academic skills, economic awareneisS/ and social r-^ 
skills. • 

Statistical Treatment 

Each of the three scalres used fifteen items. t)uring the 
tally three alternatives .were used with each, item* During the 
spJJipg assessment^ a change was felt necessary^ and four alter* 
natives were used. Thus^ each score was corrected for guefisin^ 
by the formula: 

' V = R r + 10 

^c ^TPT + J-O- 

Once corrections for guessing had been computed , mean 
(average) raw scores (right answers) were computed for^ each ^ • 

0 ' 1 

sxibscale at feach grade level and for the entire test popula- 



tion (grades 4-9) . A standard deviation was also computed for 

■ D 



each mean or distribution. 



Interpretatiig^ of Tables 

All tabjLes displaying CADI data use a line marked ±o 
represent the expected scpres. for Spartanbiirg #5 students. Non- 
shaded bars indicate the distance of the pife test scores from 



the line. Shaded areas indicate the distance of the post test 
scores frdin the line. A difference of 2.5 o^^ more between fal] 
and spring scores is si^ifdcant for the CADI. 



EKLC 



Th^jj^ is still much to be learned concerning the validity 
and reliability of this instrument . Since it wlas given to nearly 
lOrOOO students during the spring of 1974^ a technical report 
is planned for a later date. ' V • 
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TABLE 16 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT* #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATIOM 
. l'973-74 

Career Awareness Development Inventipry 
Means ,and Standarcl Deviations 
Grades 5-12 N,«1,154,N2= 925 



S.D. 



A. 
B. 



Social Skills 
Academic^ Skills^ 
E c on omi c Awa re nc s s 
Total 



18 



JlO 



14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
,4 




Pre * 


Post ' , 


Pre 


■post 


12.55 


15V72 


2.62 


3.23. 


13.73 


17.22 


2\58 


3.62 


12.67 


11.42 


2.60 


' 2.53 


37.95. ' 


44.36 


6.00 


7. 14 












This line represents the norm score^or Spartanburg #5 Schools. 
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, TABLE 17 

SPARTANBURG COiJnTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #'5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER ED};CATIOM _ 
.• ; „ ■r9.73-'74; - •■ ■ 

Career^ Av;areness Development Inventory 
M^ans and Standard Deviations 




Grades 5 



A% Social Skills 
B. Acadeinic Skills 
Cr Economic Awareness 
Total 



18 
16 
14 
12 
10, 



/ 



8 
f 

6 
4 



N = 161 N. 



X 



95 




S.D. 



Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


10.43 


12.33 


,2:51 

* 


3.22 


<11.09 


14.05 


2.80 


3.61 


7.ao 


10.29 


1.95 


2.53 


28.52 


36.67 


5.05 


6.11 ~ 






0 





B 



This line represents the norm score for Spartanb)^/f^ #5 Schools. 
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SPARTANBURG CO^J^XY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5. 
RESEARCH AND DEVEI,OPMENT PROJECT 

, IN CAREER EDUCATION 
\^ \ 1973-74 • 

Career Awareness Development Inventory 
Means and Standard Deviations 



« GraVies 6 



N3^=i33 , 



N, 



.88 



A. Social Skills 

B. ^Academic* Skills ^ 
johomic. Awareness 

\ T 

Totiil 



S.D. 



18 
Id 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 




? re • 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


11>90 


13.70 


. 2.79 . 


3.39 


* 12.92 


15. 8S^ 




3.48 










7.6^ 


11.27 


- 2.12 


2.78 


32.44 


39.82 


6.01 


5 . 37 


t • 









B 



\ 



39 



This line represents the norm score for Spartanburg^ #5 Schools.. 
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TABLE 19 



' SPAftTA^BURd COUNTY SCHOOL ,DlS!tfelCT #6 ; ^ * 
• 'research and DE^7E,^.0'PMENT PRp3",ECT 
- V ' ' . IN CAiyaER Et)UGA?IOi^. ; . *• ' ■ • 

•■■ .'■ . . : , ■ ^:;/*,^-^^' 

rCareer Awarfeness. Developtttent 'Ijis^eft^iar^ 

Means andTSt3ridatd 6eviewti6nsr- r^^^^^ ; r^V.' 
. Grades 7 .v Nv=«i79, ;n^= 187 ., .■ • ; - 



^A. Sopial Sk^flls 
3.. Academic Skilly 

C. Economic Awareness 

,, , . • ' • ( 

Total V 



Pre ' V . Post «. ,_'*.Pa^€i': 
li.^9A, !.\i4. 88 50. ^ 



* 13.39^ 16.8? . 
'7 IBS' 10. 9a V* 
33.*l3 42.60 



2.44: 
5.77' 



Ppstf- 
."'3. 1,9' 



. '3.33. 

' ;2J. 8^ 

.■■v-';5:3i ■ 



1? 

16 - 

14 . 
12V 
10 _ 

8 \ 

6 
, "4 




• it 




B 



* This line represents the norm score fpi^ Spai^anburg ;#5 S^^ " 



ERIC 
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TABLE 20 



SPARTANBURG COUtJTY SCHOOL .DISTRICT #5 
' RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 

Career Awareness Development Inventory. 
Means and Standard Deviations 





Grades 8 

1 




157, N2= 


153 








X 

Pre 


Post- 


S.D. 

pre 


Post 


A. 


Social Skills 


12.57 


16.00 


2.31 


3.58 


B. 


Academic Skills 


14.05 


17.33 


2.02 


3.35 


C. 


Economic Awareness 


7.69 


11.58 


2.6.9 


2.95 




Total 


34. 31 


44,91 


31.98 


5.01 



13 . 
16 

14 , 
12 

10 _ 
8 - 
6 
4 





B 



C 



This line represents the norm score for Spartanburg #5 Schools 



i 
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TABLE 21 



18 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AMt> DEVELOPMENT PE05ECT • 
IN CAREER EDUCATIOW 
1973-74 / • 



Career Av/areness Development Inventory 
Means and Standard Deviations 
Grades 9 



Nj^- 160/ 



N2= 413 







Pre 




Pre 


A. 


Social Skills 


, 12.86 


14.74 


2.23 


B. 


Academic Skills 


14.42 


16.19 


2. 13 


C. 


Economic Awareness 


8.66 


11.11 


2.59 




Total 


35.94 


42 . 04 


5.13 




?0%t 

3. 64 
. 2.65 



iO 

14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 





< 










B 



* This line 'represents the norm scMe for Spartanburg #5 Schools. 
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^ TABLE^ 22 

SPARTANDiDRG BOUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT' #5 
RESEAft(5H /^f^DEVELOPfffiNT PROJECT 
. "'IN CAREER iSS4|§AT ION , 
• 1973-'i4 ^ - ... ■ 

Career ^Auareness Development Jnventoty 
Means and Standard Deviation^i - , . 



Grades 10 



N,^ 14 4, 



X 



. S-D. 







Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




A. 


Social Skills 


13^68 


17.^84 . 


2.06 


3.31 




3, 


Academic Ski lis 


IS.O^V 


19 . 56 


1.70 


2.. 94 




C. 


Econonic Awareness 


- 9.25^ 


12.48 


2^.7 2 


z.oo 






Total 


37.99 


49. 88 


4.57 


5.51 





18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 





^ ' i 




r 1 

r 
















1 




1 



A . 



B 



* This line represents the norm score for Spartanburg #5 Schools 
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- ' - TABLE 2 3 . ^ ^ 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL', DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER -BDUCATI ON 
■ ' 1973-74 



/ Career A^vareness Development Inventory 
Means and Standard Deviations • 





Grades 11 




129/ N2=J.43 








» 


X 

Pre 


Post ' 


S.D. 

Pre 


Post 


A. 


Social Skills 


13.90 


.16.97 V - 


2.37 


3.89 


b: 


Academic Skills 


14.66 


17.92 


2.18 


3.39 


C. 


Econonifc Av/areness 


8.95 


11.60 


2.74 


3.08 




Total" 


37.51 


46.49 


5.45 - 


5. 31 



18' . 




6 



A B C . 

This line represents the norm score for Spartanburg #5 Schools. 



J-48 
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TABLE 2 4 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5' 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
' 1973-74 



/ C|^reer ^Awareness Development Inventory 
Mteans and Standard Deviations 
Grades 12 



4:' 



Nj^=107, 



N2= 119 





r . 


X 

Pre 


Post 


S.D. 

* Pre 


Po|t 


A. 


Social Skills 


13.88 


18.03 


2.13 " 


3.-46 


B • 


Academic Skills 


15 . 04 . 


13.91 


1.25 


3.49 




Economic Awareness 


9.27 


12.07 


2.63 


2.99- 




Total • 


38.19 


49 . 01 


4. 70 


5.53 















18 
15 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 





B 



* This line represents the norn\ score for Spairtanburg #5 Schools, 



J-49 ^ 
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Student Relationships With the World of Work - 

One of the evaluation questions asked "How do project 
and\ control students perceive the world of work and their 
.relationship to it?" 

One instrument was used to assesi^ this area this year - 
the Occupation Awareness Survey (OAS). This instrument was 
developed by IBEX and is in th^ experimental stage. 

The Occupation Awareness Survey is an experimentaft instru- 
ment designed by IBEX during the fall of 1973 and 1974. It was 
used experimentally in the Spartanburg School District #5 
evaluation in three pre-test situations during the fall of ;L973, 
It was slightly modified after the fall administration, and a 
third level added so that tjiere were primary, elementary ancL/ 

^ 

secondary levels used in the evaluation. ^ 

At the primary level, stydents were asked to select 10 
want ads from 24 which they would respond to if they were seek- 
ing employmftit; at the elem^tary level students selected 10 

of 43; at the secondary level, 10 of 50. The OAS does not pro- 
vide scores on students; rather, it provides a score for jobs 

(cal]^ a Job Awareness Quotient) . • Each^job is "scored" by 
normalizing tl^e d^ta u^ing the following formula: ^ 

JAQ = 10 X 100'" 
N of Ads 

Thus, at eatrh level, a job score of 100 is anticipated, assuim- 

1 
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ing equal distri^butioHi or popularity among respondents/ It is 
helpful to view these scores in a way similaf to the traditional 
way we have viewed the IQ score. Scores in tlie 90-110 range are 
normal. Scores in the 75-89 range indicate . some low normal 
acceptance of a particular occupation. Scores below 75 indicate 
a rejection by students. On the other hand, some scores from 
110-125 indicate high acceptance rates , and above ^25 *indica.tes 
a highly popular occupation. . 

Interpretation 

Interpretation of these scores requires that one realize 
• that the figures shown represent the average JAQ for each job 
at each grade level. ' ^ 

Success is riot viewed as a high or low score, but rather, 
by an overall and reasonable balance among JAQ's. If an "ideal" 
were reached, every JAQ would be 100, indicating that students ^ 
saw equal dignity in -all work; however, *this would also be 
indicative of no strong choices among students. For career 
education programs, especially in the lower grades, the goal is 
to make children more aw^re of a greater number of jobs, thus, a 
less varied JAQ profile. During the later school years as job*^ 
choices become more predominant, a more varied profile would be 

anticipated. , 

< * * ■ • 

Sununary results of ^the survey are presented in the following 

' •> 

tables i At the Primary, Elementary and Secondary levels, Project 
group scores (JAQ's) are given. ^ There was no control giroup. 

169 ' . 



A review of overall Project JAQ scores at each level reveals 
a good deal aUout the knowledge and values of the students. Although 
not all job clusters are' represented in the survey, the stu^nts' 
relative rankifig of jobs presents a picture of the world of work 
as seen through the. students' eyes. 

Jobs at the extremes of the rankings (above 150 and below 50) 
are progranunatically important. The "Cook at McDonald's" was 
predictable for the younger children (162.37 and 191.68 at the 
Primary Level and 270.53 and 290. 17 at the Element^SHc;^ Level),. 
However, "Game Warden" (131.04) and "Playground Director" (143 • 78) were 
something of a surprise. At the lower extreme, "Minister" (64.46 
and 48.36 at the Primary and Elementary Levels, respectively) 
and "Writer" (46.50 at the .Elementary Level) were lower than 
expected. ^ 

In any case, the OAS should provide useful data for"^ program 
design and assessment. The grade level results shcjw that the 
rankings of some jobs follow a pattern. "Teacher", "Farm Worker" 
and "Secretary" hold fairly steady across all grades.' "House 
Cleaner" drops from an average ranking of 100 to 10 from second 
through twel^fth grade. Others, such as "Radio Announcer" rise 
-through the lower grades and then fall through junior cuid senior 
high school. ' • . 

It should be remembered that the purpose of the Spartanburg 
#5 Project was not to have youi^ children make job choices for 
their future, rather, it was to make all students aware of more 
occupations. ^ ' . ' " 

- 1 70 



students enrolled in the Spartanburg #5 Career Education 
Project were more aware of occupations in -the fall of 1974 than 
they were in the fall of 1973, when this evaluation was imple- 
men ted at the beginning of the third project year,- The conclusion 
is justified on the basis of pattern scores. 



r 
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TABLE 25 

SPARTANBURG COUNT* SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION' 
■ 1973-74 



• PRIMARY OCCUPATiptJ AWARENESS. SURVEY 
. » Grades 2 & 3 J Ni= 337 N2=298 
^ JAQ Scores of Students Elected to Respond to 
Designated Want Ads 



JAQ 



Doctor 



Teacher ■* 



Tickets/ local 
theater 



Secretary 



Hotel Manager 



Supermarket 
Cashier 



Pre 
-82.61 



124.^3 
66.23 

78^34 
59.11 
115. 3-<^ 



Post 
157725 



137.72 
105.50 

94.22 



115.17 
If 

t'41.75 



Police Cadet 118.93 . l^i^l:; 



House to Hj^use 
Salesmai^' ' i 

. X . i.^- - ' .■ ■' 
Sales clea^k 



JAQ 

Pre Post ■ 

86 . 88 107792 



112.52 148.19 



Factorry Worker 29.91 



Cook/McDonald's 162.37 



Taxi Driver 



Writer/"Motor 
Trend" 



Airline Pilot 

,;- -5."" -f .■■ 



20.65 



36. 32 



59.60 
191.68 
45.91 
54.77 



Minister 



Truck Driver 



47.00 



79.05 ' 



78.12^ 



Airline Ticket 6 3.38 
Sales ^ 



Farm Worker 



56.26 



116.78 
104.70 

74.48 



.^ovjjge Cieaner 
^dio Announcer i ^ ' • 4^ 



44.15 „ 96.64 
75. 70 



54-^84 



Auto Mechanic 

< ■ - ■ 



3%. 74 
12.11 



Sc!^^ Custodian 
Actor or Actress 51.99 



70.07 

f 

74.90 
62.82 

■«6.17 



Fireman 



82.67 > 101.08 



FRir 
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TABLE 26 

SPARTANBURG^ COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT* 
/ IN CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 



PRIMARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY ; 
« Grade 2 V Nj^=153 N2=i48 

JAQ Scores of Students Elected to Respond to 



Designated Want Ads 



Doctor 



llgacher 



Tickets/ local 
theater 



Secretary 



Hotel Manager 



Supemnarket 
Cashier 



Police Cadet 



Minister 



Tr uc k— Bfi ve r 



Airline Ticket 
Sales 



Farm worker 



JAQ JAQ . 

Pre Post Pre Post 

69.02 ' T37784 House to House 'T7,84 TIT"51 

Salesman . 

123.92 139.46 Sales Clerk 84.70^ 139.46 

81. 57 108. 64 "^HPactxixy^orKer 32.94 50^0 

r 



94.12 
73.73 
116.08 

116. 08 
51.77 



110.27 
120.00 



150.81 



92.4 3 



80.00 / ^ 124.87 
76. 86~^ 108. 65 

56.47 . 69.73 



Cook/McDonald's 155.29 183.24 
Taxi Driver 20.39 - 40.54 



Writer/"Motor 34.5 1 4 8.65 

160.54 Trend" o- 



Airline Pilot 



39.22 89;i9 



House Cleaner :. 94.37. 60.00 

Radio Anrjouncer , 26. 67 . 45.41 

Auto Medhanio 34.51 6 0.00 

Scho^m^ Custodian 10.98 55. 14 

Actor or Actress 48.63 72.97 



Fireman 



95.69 105.41 



EKLC 
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TABLE 27 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEA'RCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
Ilf CAREER EDUCATIOfcr 
■ ; 1973-74 

PRIMARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 
Grade 3 Nj^^ 184 N =150 

JAQ Scores of Students Elected to Respond to 
Designated W&nt Ads 



Doctor 



Teacher 



JAQ 



Pre ' 
"^.91 



125.22 



Post 
TTX"80 



House to House 
Salesman 



136v00 Sales Clerk 



JAQ 

Pre Post _ 

^.09 T3r2T40 



135.65 114.60* 



Tickets/ local 
theater 



Secrethry 



Hotel Manager 



Supermarket 
Cashier 



Pol-ice Cadet 

V 

Minister 
Truck Driver 



Aixline Ticket 
Sales 



Farm Worker 



53.48. 



65,22 



102. 40 Factory Worker 27. 39 111,70; 



114.78 



121.30 



43.04 



78.26 



52.17 



/ 

56.08 



78.4 



46.96 t 110.40 




Cook/McDonalCr s 148. 26 



Taxi Driver 



Writer/"Motor 
12 3 '.20 Trend" 



115.20 



^ Airline Pilot 



House Cleaner 



64.00 



Radio Announcer 27. 39 



108.80 




*V Auto' Mechanic • 40.4 3 



100.80 



75.20 



School Custodian • P4 



Actor or Actress- 54.78 



200.00 
51.20 
60.80 

104.00 
91-20 
94.40 . 
89.60 

.70.40 
99 . 20 



Fireman 



71.7^ 100.80 



ERIC 
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TABLE 28 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT P.RDJElCT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

J 1973-74 . • - . 

Elementary Occupational Awareness Survey 
Experiraenta]. and Control Groujis 
' Grades 4-6 4.07 /. 5*2 = ^18 , 

JAQ's of Students Elected to Respond to 
Desifjnated Want Ads 




Svvitchboard, Opeij-atoi 



Suoermarke't CashvLer 
Police Cgidet \ 



Minister 
Trucjc Driver 



Pre 
115. 19 

'¥2.27 

242.00^ 
29.59 . 
61.29 
94.65 

113.07 
82.43 

231.43 
64.46 
34.87 

88.17 
190.22 
168,02 
64.46 
151,12 



JAQ 



Aitlir.e Ticket Sal^^ 120.47 



Farm Worker 
Fashion Designer 
Editor . 



75.03 
120.47 
62. 35 



ERIC 



Post 
107.12 

40.13 
166.6a 
72.03 
228.43 
^2,93 
. &7.91- 
79.23 
9.36 
72.03 
264.44 
55.56 
25.72 
80. 26 
193.44 
170.81 
4'|.36 
176.98 

104.95 
88.49 

121.42 
46.30 

j-57 



House--to-IIouse 
Salesman • 

Insurance Clerk 

Dental Assistant 

Manager-Travel 
' Agency 

Sales Clerk 

Fa^^ry Worker 

. Cook/McDonald' p 

Taxi Driver ^ 

Law Aide 

Writer/Motor 
Trend 

Airline Pilot 
IIous^ Cleaner 
Radio Announcer , 
Auto Mechanic* 
Brick Mason 
Game Wa^r.den ' 

Medi ca 1 As Us t an t 
'School^Custodian 

Actor or Actress 

Accountant 

Photographer . 



JAQ 
Pre ' Post 
124.69 11^^ 



36.99 21.61 

95.11 .93*64 

50.73 33.96 

182.82 194.47 



64.46 



75:11 / 



270.53 290.17 
' 40 A5 • 54.54 



L5 • 
46.50 
46.50 

117.30 
66.58 
110.96' 

113.07, 
80; 31 ' 

' -A 

131.04 

75.03 
24.-33„ 
154.2^: 
83.49; 
76; 08 



32.93 
40.13 

116.27 
.50.42 

97.75'., 
117.30'. 

67i91, 
112 

> ^0*87- 

•', f ■ •> ■ 

133.77 
123'. 48- 
. 72.03 



' SPARTANBURG COUNTY b SCHOOL DISTIRCT: #5. ' 

Research AND development" project in. careIer education 



Elementary OGd^pationa^f'AWar^nes's "purvey 
Ex,perinent^l and Contrdl .Grpup$^ 
Grades; 4^^. • Nii'? 130,,;%= X2& 

' .■ '-' ■ . >" ■■),■./. "'•■• V ■' ' ' ' ^ 
JAQ's of Student's ^lect%i5'.td>RespdA^' €6' 
Designated Wai?t>AdS'- - ' v". 



JAQ 



.?AQ 







" Pre ' 


Po6t v ~ 




. 145.57 


157.93 - 


Florist " ^ 




43.01. 


36.96 ; 


ChyLd Care 




V175.35 


' ,178^09 , 


printer 




56.25 , 


. 84.05 


Te^cH§r 




/■ 277.91 


262.09 


•Sanitaticn WbrXer 


, 26.47 


. 50.40- 


Usher 




.76.10 


67.20 


Bookkeeper 




,122.42 " 


. " 120.97 • 


Secrelciry ^ 




- 82.71 


■li^7.69 ■ 


Stock Cler^ \ 




' 86.02 


94.08^ 


Pa,rk Guide 




2a8.44 ■ 

■ ■ T 


225; 13 ^ 


Hotel Manager 




' .79 ..40 • 


'57.12 


piumbe'r. ' ^ 




.39*70 


47.02 ■ 



Switchboard dperatdr .115v80_ 



191.89 ' 
,17^.35- • 
46 .32 



, 67.20 
tLa-4.81 
' 151>21 



1 



Supermarket <;ashier 
•^feiice Cadet 
Minister 
Tjruck Driver ' 

AirllT^, Ticket Sales . 105; 87 / "^^^^^^ 
F^arrt Worke^r ■ . 75.03 104.17 
Fashion Designer: 115.^80 ^ 97.45 
->f:ditcJr ' ^ ' ' 52.5i 



HbTase--tx>-Ilbuse 
Sajesinan 

" , • " ' " , 
Insuranxre clerk; 

Dental Assistant 

Mana^^r-T^avel' 
Ageri-cy. * 

Sales ^Cle^k 

Factpri^ Worker*; 

Cpok/Mcponald' s^- 

\ , . > *i , ^ ' 

iTaXi Driver' ' - 

^ ,. 

Law Aide - . ^ . ^ 

Wvi.ter/Motdt 
Trenja ./ ' : 

■fc . '■): ^ ■ '-^ • 

Airline \Pi lot' ; 
♦House Cleaner ' * 
Radio Annbuncer 

■'it* 
. , ■»»' ,. 

Auto Meychanit: 



Pre "li^ Post 
.152*. 19 .' . 1J61.29' ' 



39. 7o: 

99.255 

36.39* 
198; 51 

56.24 
32P..93 

33,, 09 

43. oi 



20 .le- 

'" i ' 
80. 6S 



23.$^ 
218.41 . 

■ 5-7 --12 
349.46 
50.40' 
23.52 



.33^09 -.33.60' 
99^25' i 100,81 
8^.02 -77:29 



" V / ' BricK , Mason. 

•■•■6f.84' ■ ' : -v. 



73.40' 
92.64 
86.62 
1(J9 . 18 



^, ; GaUie warden .v ^ - . 

1^38,96 ; -. . ■ . " ' , • . 



50. 4d 

80^.65 • 
53.7ff 

67,20 



57JL2?- 
39.70*«' ^ 47;02. 

' v' ::v•v>.:■^^:■ 
90-25 iM'^. 



43.68 



, 176 



Sqhoo.l Cu3to4i4n 
Actor br Aotr^s.s 

Accountant ' \ .^^109.18 ; 154:iV 
Phofcograph'er ^> 



'79:40' >74«# 



■. J-58. 



ERIC 



TABLE 30 

• SPARtIKnBURG cbUNT^SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
^ISEM'^H-M^ fjHDOBCT IN CAREER EDUCKPION 

1973-74 , : <\. 
nentary...OGGupat^k^al Av;areness Survey 



-•'^SExpGri'rnentai' and^^ Graups 
Grades 5' Nf5»SI.37 N p= 139 

JAQ'sjof Students Elected tb Respond to 
Designated; Want Ads 



Pre 



JAQ 



Doctor 
'Florist 
Xihild ' Care 

■ • .•■ 

. Eriiiter _ 

Tekcher 
^ Sanitation Worker 
^ Usher" : : 

Bookkeeper ^ v 

Secr^tciry . 
^Stock Cle3;k ^ 

Park Guide 

Hotel Manager 

Plumber ^ 

Switchl^oard ^Operator 
. SAjpermarket. Ca'shi'er 

Police Cadet 

Miiiiisjber 

' /'■■</ 

Truck E^iver • ' < 
Airline Ticket Sailes"- ^2.44 



4- 



■91.04 
31.40 

163 .'25 
37.67 
248.02 
28.26 
40.81 
75^35 
113.02 ■ 
84.17 • 
269.99 ' 
59-^65 
34.53 
• 78.49 
'197.79 



B8'.97^ 



78.49 
.450 .69 



Farm Worker 
Fashipn Designer 
Editor. 



84. 77 

128;.72' 
' ' 66.51 



.Post' 
83; 55, 

30.94- ' 
154.71 

71.17 
235.17 

24.75 

61.89 

' 61.89;' ■ 
12Q.€8 

5^.79,. • 
256.83 ■ 
'40.23 

.21.66 
117.68 
198.03 
" l'8Zt56 , 

"46.41 / 
160 i9P 

111.39 • ; 
■ -71.^7; 
;:i60.90. 

V;;46.,41, ■ 



House-td-House 
Salesman 

Insurance . 6;ierk 

Den tal As s; is tan t .^ 

, Ma'nager-Tra\^^ 
Agency ; ^""^^ Z ■ \ 

Sales Clerk ^ 

xa 

Factory Worker 
Cbok/McDonald's 
Taxi Driver ^ 

. Law Aide > , 

'^^i^ter/Motor 

Airld,^ Pilot.. 
Rouse Cleaner ' 
R&dio Announcer 
^Aui;o Mechanic 

B::ick Mason 

■ . ■ ■> ■ ••■ 

Gahie Warden • 
■ lle .d4. c a l Assistant 

School Custodian - 

'. . ■ ♦ 

Actor or Actress 
■ Accouri€dnt . , 
• photographer • 



JAQ 
Pre , Post 
131.86 99^08 



, 34.53 21.66 

.•103.60 99.08 

„i£^.79 " 43.32 

.182.0^ • 204.22. 

^56.51 .. 89.73 

251.16 ,275.3^ 

•28.26 61.89 

28.26 37.13 



53.37 j 
.125.58 

69.07 
106.74 
119.30 

. -53.37 

' ■ ^ ■ ' r>' 

131,86 
59 ,.65^ 

182.09 
81.63 , 
^^5.35 



37.13 
142.34 

■40:2? 
114.49' 
ill. 39 

61.87 
111.3^ 
^6.64 
18';57 
.3.39.24 
3.14.49' 
.80.45 



; . . TABLE ^31 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY '^SCHOOL DISTRICT ^ 5 . 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
^ ^j:-;i9 73-7:4 if 

-^%lementary Occu^a.txonal Awareness Survey 
• Experiinental 'fan^ Control Groups 
Grades 6 ' 1-39 ^ ==151 

JAQ's of Students Elected to Respond 
•* Designated -VJant Ads 




DoctC^ 
Florist 
Child^Care 
Printer ^ * 
Teacher 

Sanitation Worker 
Usher 

\ ■ 

Bookkeeper. ' 
^Secreteiry ;^ 
Stock Cler*k 
Park Guide^ ^ 
Hotel Manager 
Plumber 

switchboard Operator 
Supermarket Cashier ; 
Police Cade.t . ^ 

Minister . 
Trucfk Driver ^ 
vAirlino Ticket Sales 
Farm Worker 
Fashion Designer 
Editor ' . 



JAQ' 
Pre . " • 
TIL 39 

37.13 , 
148. 53 

30.94 
204.22 

34.04 

68.07 ' 
; 86.64 . 
142.34 
77.36 
213.51 
; 55; 70 . 

30.94 

74. 26 
182.56 
148.53 

68.07 
164.00 
133.05 

68.07 
.4X7.58 



.64.89 



Post 
"55745 

51.27 
168.06 

62.66 
193.69 

25.64 

/ 74.06 
- 59!82' 
111.09 . 

65.51 
3Q4.78. 
68.36 
llv3S 
56.96 
196.54 
1176.60 
37.0^^ 
207v93 

■ 79.75 
91.15 • 

105.39 7 
.'48/42 

■ : j-60 - 



House- to-House 
Salesman v 

r 

Insurance Clerk 
Dental Assistant 



Manager-Travel • 
Agency 

Sales Clerk 

Factory Worked 

Cook/Mcbonald ' s 

Taxi Driver 

Law Aide 

■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Writer/Motor 
^frend 

:;^iplin(e Pilot 

House Cleaner 

Radio Aririo.uncer 

Auto Me'^^nig 

Brick Mason 

Game Warden 

Medical Assist;=i:nt 



Pre 



37.13 
83.55 
52.60 

.. 170.19 
80.45; 
241.35 
58.79 
'•68: 07 
. 49'.51 

123. 7| 
46.41 
3-45.43 
126.87 
10'2.11 
148.53 
86,64 « 



School Custodian 15.47 

Actor or Actress 176.37 

Accountant ^ 61.89 

Photbgrapher • 71. 17 



Post 
"57700 



22.79 
99. ,69 
34.18 

165.21 

76.91 
253.51 
51.27. 
37.03 
48.42 

. 1Q5.39 
37i29 
122.48 
153.81 

. 85.45 

""150.96 
65.51 
28,.4'8 

* 3,45.27 
l.e5.39 
74.06 



.. . if 4 r 



TABLE 32 ' , 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
,, '.. re: SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT- PROCTECT., ' 

IN CAREER Education . 

• o.' ' 197'3-7-,4 ■ . ■'. 

• sHoNDARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 
* • Grade 7-12', . ' :'N3^=772 N2=720 ■ 

' JAd Sc6r.es of Students Elected to Respond to 

Designated Want Adfe , 



Economic Analyst. 
Legal Secretary 
Fashion De^gndr. 
PlasteiriBr 
Teacher 
Laborer ^ 
Sanitation Worker 



Pre Post 
e5,06 52.78 Commercial Artist 



86.11 Chef 



102.98 83.33 Bookkeeper/Small Office' 

165.16 140.97 Florist '. 
Vd;60 

142.49 127.08 ' Farm Worker 

^ 36,92 .41.67 Factory Worker 

/ ^ 14.90 22.92 Ditch pigger^ 

Bookkeeper/Large Firm 122.41 114.58 '-Clerk/General 

S'alesman/Outd&Drs. 68^64 71; 53 Dishwasher 

: ii -. . ■ ._ , ■■•■*"';■ 

> Secretary 163.21 126.39 Computer Programmer 

Housecleaner 40.80 48.61 Doctor ' 

Compute t Pro^ammer 162.56, 134.03 Personnel Director 

Airline Ticket . Sales 207.25 169.44 Secretajr^SchooL 
Motel Manager , 



Child Carfe • 

r 

Clef k/ Ac counting 
Dental Assistant 

Public Relations 

•* » ■ ■ ' . - 

Printer 

'■^ook' ■ • ' ' ' ' 
Tolegram Deliyefer' 



118.52 118.75 Waitre^. 

. V / ^ . " 
87.44 75.00 Laboratory Aide 

» " * 

35.62 41.67 Supermarket^ Cashier 

169.04 138.89 Dept. Store Buyer 

. 87.44 70.14 \ Game Warden 



48.58', 57.64 Brick Mason , 
77.07. 86.11 Actor or Actress 
65.41^ 77.78 Radio Announcex 



Salesperson/indodrisi. , 207. 90 188. 19 Taxf Driver 



Manager/Travel Ag^'ency 106 120.83 Landscape Architect 



; College President 



^ T.av Aide 

ERIC 



5t5.35 ;77:08- . Art Director 
l^w^3 13.6 . 11 ' * Rlsyg toiind Director 



Pre 

"7T.19. 

12^.53 
109.46 
44.69 
174.22 
69.95 
36.27 
50.52 
/3O.44 
14,^.37 
113.99 
79.66 
53.76 
64.77 
145.08 
157.38 
82.25 
152.20 
131.48 
92.67 
169.04 
56.99 
89738 
115.28 



/ 



Post 
■55TI1 

•133.33 

102.78 

56.25 
103.47., 
^ 75.69 

.391 58 

48.61 

31.94" 
143.75 . 
111.81 

80.56 " 
119.44 

69.44 
122.22 
166.67 
118.75 
171.53 
143.06 

89.58 
165.97 

63.19,, 
115,28 
118.75 



143.78 159.'03 1 



TABLE 34 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPI^NT PROJECT 
\ / In CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74W ^ 
SECONDARY OCCUPATION A^TaREI^SS SURVEY : 
Grade 8 Ni=154 N2=160 

JAQ Scdre^s of Students Elected to Respond to 
Designated Want Ads 



.Econonvic Analyst 
Legar Secretary 
Fashion:>lDesigner 

' Plasterer ' ; •^ 

, Teacher 
Laborer. . : 

. Sanitation Worker 




Commercial Artist • 
Bookkeeper/Small Office 
■■Fieri s^t • ■ y ,'^>- • v . 
Chef 

Farm .Wo ri 



Post 
"1679 



Bookkeeper/Large .Firln ISj^vI 87.5 



Salesman/Outdoors 
} Secretary ^ 




62.5 
109.4 
68.8 



House^l^aner 
-^^Cpmputer Programmer 133.1 103.1 
Airline Ticket Sales 237.0 * 146.9 



Motel Manager 
Ohiid Care v 
Clerk/Accounting , 
^Dental Assistant ^, 



Public Relations 
Printer . ^ 

Cook ' 

... • ■ ■ . -'v^ 

Tereg^am belivete 
Salesperson/Inddqrs 240.3 




Factory* W6ri<et ■ 
Ditch Digger 
Clerk/General f^' 
Dishwa'shier » 
Computer ^rd^rafmrner 
Doctor 
Personnel; Di^ect^r i 
^eciretaryy%choor 
Waitress 

- • "' . /■ , 

Laboratory. Aide 

Sup'drma3?ket Cashier 

Depiiv ■ St 




'.98.8 ^"^^ J.25.0 



Ma^a ge r/Tr ave 1 'Agency^ST^ 7^ 



"^2.5 ■ BricI^^ 
• 90.6 ;_Ac^i6r or Actres^ 
93. j8 '. Radio Annauhcer''' 
193.8 ' ; Taxi Driver 



fcollege President- 

ERLC 



35i7 



4' 



^Law Aide;^ 



Landscape Architecft: 

.^96.9 iArt Director- ^i^vw"^^^^ 
'''''' ' " \ ' ■'" '^^'ij 

155.^ ; 125.0 ^ Playgr^un^ ^^^^f Wipr. -igs.^S^r^ 




TABLE 35 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN (CAREER EDUCATION 

; 1973-74 \ 
SECONDARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 

Grade 9 . Ni=l35 N^=116< ' 

JAQ Scores of Students Elected to Reeporig to 
. / ^ ' Designated 'Want Ads 



• Ecpaomic Analyst 
Legal Secretary 
Fashion Designer 
Plasterer 
Teacher 
Laborer ' 

Sanitation Work^^gr 



Pre 
55.6 



Post 



6073^ 4^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^'5 • 47.4 
Bookkeeper/Small Office 133.7 "^142.2 

Florist 

Chef — ^ 

Fa rm Wo r k er • « 

t'actory Worker 

Ditch Digger 

Clerk/Genera 1^ 

Dishwasher 

Computer Programir^er 

Doctor 

Personnel Dxreptor - 
S ecr e ta r y /S ch&ol 
Waitress 
Laboratory 
Supermarket jl^roieif 
Dept. Storq^" Buyer 



Pre 
81.5 



Post 



. 96.3 77.6 
129.6 142.2 



^ij»;6 



. 74.1>J 
133. 3 
51.9 
11.1 



77.6 
107. 8 
69.0 

34.5 



B«2pkkeep0r /Large Firm 133-.'3 ^ 94.8 
Salesman/outdoors 85.2 j 73.3 



^^■^^^tary. 



ii^teq leaner 



137.0 
51.9 



"^ xMi^^^^T Programmer? 166.7 
Airline Ticket S,ate| 233.3 



Motel Manager • 
Child Care 
^Clerk/Accounting 
Dental Assistant 
Public Relations 
Printer . V 
Cook 

V * 

Telegram Deliver 



122.2 
l' 96.3 
' 37.0' 
" 185.2 
• 74.r 
51.9 



"120.7 
47.'7 

14?. 2 
14616 

ior.8 

^0.3 
"34.5 
112.1 
43.1 
64.7 



166.7 



Game Wa^^S^ 
Brick Mason 



'63.0 133.6 
.92.6 94.8 



159.3^ 159.5 

■(-■.' 

88; 9^ ^k, 30.2 
'l7d.4 ,.^8.1 



Salesperson/indoors 200.6'' 185.3 



Ma^iager/Travel Agency 133.3 112.1 
Col\ege Presj.dent 66.7 64.7 



^)"aw Aide 

ERIC - . 



140.7 ; 13^.9? 



Actor or Actress 
Radio Announcer' 

Taxi Driver 44'r4 94.8 

Landscape Architect -v^i 88i9 133.6 

■ • - . ■'• ■ ^. ■ ' 

Art Ddrector / , : 148.1 125.0 

' ■ .* '■'■'■■« ■ '' 

Plafe[round Director, • 137,0 - 176.7 



TABIE 36 



. SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL' DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND ^DEVELOPMENT PROJECT , 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 

; SECONDARY OCCUPAJTION AWARENESS SURVEY 
' / Grade 10 11]^=111 N2=113 

«^:* JAQ^Scores of Students Elected to Respond to 

Designated VVant Ads 




Economic Analyst 
Legal Secretary 
Fashion Designer 
Plasterer 
Tegfcher 
Lafborer 

SaAitation VJorker 
Bookkeeper/Large Fi 
Salesman/Outdoors 
^ Secretary 
Housecleaner 
Computer Prograipmer 

Airline -Ticket Sales' 256.8 

• . • . . i. 

^ *■•• 
Motel Manager 

Child Care 

Clerk/Accounting 

' Dental Assistant ^ 

Public Relations 

Printer 

took 

Tf Ingram . Deliverer 
,-^ai^sperspn/Indoors 
■ Manageaj/^ralyel •Agfencyll7. 1 - Hf-O 

College President *• 49*5 . 39.8 
:^T^ Aide / - V . *108.L 132.7 



Pre ^st . 
"38. 6 "4¥r7 Commercial Artist 

75.2 BOokkeeper/Smari Office 

■'ihf . • . - . _ o 

'. ' ■ * 

123.9 ^ Florist 



153:2 ^ 


101.8/ 


81.1' 


66.4 


36.0 


22.1 


211.7 


128.3 


103.6 


70.8 


45.0 


'"31.0.. 


■^5.0 


106.2 




84.1 


20V.2 


230.1 



C^ef 

Farm Worker ^ . 
Factory tVorker ^ 
Ditch Digger 
Clerk/General 
Dishv/asher 
Computer Programmer 
Doctor 

Personnel Director 
Secretary/School 
Waitress. 
Laboratory Ai( 
' Superme^rket '^Cash^ 
Dept. ' Stdre ^uyer 
Game Warden 
Brick Mas6n 
Actor or Actress 
Radio Announcer 
,Taxi Driver,, , 




Landscape Architect 

Ar£^ Pir^ctpr ■ 

Playground Direptor 
J-65 



' Post 
70.8 



75.2 



162.2 



183 



TABLE 37 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT '#5; • 
RESEARCH .AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
' i#: CAREER EDUCATION 

1973-74 

. SECONDARY- OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 

Grade 11 Ni=107 ' N2=K1^ 

JAQ Scores of Studelits Elected to Re^pdhd. to 
Designated Want Ads 



^>^Economic Analyst 
Legal Secretary 
Fashion Designer . 
Plasterer 
Teacher ■ \ 
Laborer ' : ^ : 
Sariiljati^on Worker 



Pre 
93.5' 

107.5 

196.3 

46.7 

112.1 

S 18.7 



.0.0 

Booljkeeper/Large pffrin 126.2 
Salesman/Outdoors \ 74.8 
^Secretary ^ . 1?7.6 

Housecle'^iivei;^ 32.7- 
Computer Programmer 200.9 
Airline Ticket Sales 191.6 

93l5 
74.8 
' , 4fe.7, 



Post 
40.9 

86.4 

145.5 

• 63.6 

95.5 

40.9 

18.2 

131.8 

72.2 

122.-7 

45.5 
145.5 
213.6 ^ 
150.0 
81.8 
77.3 



%2.2 '186.' 



iOtel. Manager if 
Child Care, ^ 
Cle rk/Ac cdiint ing 
p'enta^^ifissistant'^ 
Pubilic i Relations 
Printer 
Cook^ . 

Telegram Delivei^a? ^ . 

PMTesp^rsonAhdobXs' 20d.9 204:5 
PMaii^ge«"/Travel^^^ ^ii40. 9 



149.5 
46.7 
4$V7 
28. 



72.7 
63.% 



59.1 
77. 3 



Pre 
93.5 



Commercial Artist 
Bookkeeper/Small^ Off ice 130.8 

; . 130.8 



Florist 
Chef . . 
Farm Worker 
Factory Worker . 
Ditch Digger 
ClerH/General 
Pishwasher 
Computer Progr^r>raer 
Doctor " . 

Personnel Director ' 
Secretary/School 
Waitress 
LabQiraVoty Aide 
Supermark'fet Cashier 
Depit^ Store 'Buyer 
Game Warden' . 
;;Brick Mason 
Actoo: or : Aci^resS ^ 
Radio ^Announaer 
Taxi Dri^ver**:^^^- / 



Landscat>e ^xbhitect' 
College 'President^ 51.4 68-.2^: tftrt^ Director . • 



42.1 . 
46.7 
56.1 
' 9.3 
56.1 
32.7 
'^96.3 
' 93.5 
,130.^ 
56.1 

J 

♦ 

37.4 

149.5 
116.8 

65.4 
140.2 

98. 1 , 

79.4 ; 

196^?" 
28.'0 

fli07<^.'^ 



• Law Aide 

ERIC : 



158.9 145.5 



/13'0.8 



Post • 
104.5- 

177.3^ 
' 95.5 
40.9 
77.3 
81.8 
31.8 
63.6 
31.8 

172.7 
86.4 
' 122.7 

100.0 
54.5 

159.1 

145^5 
95.5 

1^7 

iqg^ 

90.9 , 
16Q'.2 

54.5- 
109; 1?/; 

172:7 . 



J-66 



1 «i 



. : . TABLE 38 * • 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION « 

■•i973-74 L:-.' ■■ 

5>ECbNDARY pCCUPATlON AWARENESS SURVEY . 



Grade .12, 



N],=9,l N^-6~7 



Economic Analyat 

Legal Secretary 

Fashion Designer 

Plasterer 
i 

Teacher, ' 



J«C} Score of Students Elected to Respond -to 
^ Designajted Want Ads 

■ ^ Post;:,'*''' \ -Wir; -. 

Commercial Artist " 



lt)4.4 
' 93.4 

126.3 
( 49 



120.9. 
44.0 
22.0 



Laborer \ ' . 
Sanrtation .Worker , 
BoQkkeeper/Large Firm 104. 4 
Salesman/Outdoors 60,4 
I Seer^tary/ v ' 186.-8 

^ Hg)usec]ea/ie.r ofb 

■ .'■ -o' ' . . . . ■'o ; 

. Computer PrograImnei^^/'24^^^^^^ 
. ft ■ , ' 

Airline Ticket Sales 186^8 



Motel Manager 
Chi±d Gare 
Clerk/AcGOuntipg 
olntal Assistant 
P u b 1 i c^^lieJ^a t i on s 
Printer 

Cook • ' ^ 



Telegram, Delive^^er 



170.3 
'33.0 
71.4 
\ 137.4 
131.9 
. 44.0 
. 65.9 
98.-9 



' Sales j^erson/Jndocirs 197.8 



1 



Man^ig e r/Tr a Ye 1 i Age n cy 142 ^ § 



82.. 1 

97.0 
141.8 

29.9 
126.9 
0.0 
7.5 
134.3 

59.7 
216.4 

7.5 
171.6 
201.5 
126.9 
44.8 
44.8 
171.6 
164.2 
67.-.2 
14.9 
'67.2 
156.7 
141.8.' 



CQ^lfiige Pi-esident 

.... • . / y% 

'Law Aide 



Bookkeeper/Smali" Office 
Florist 

Chef [ " ' 

Farm Wo'rke^ 
Factory Worker 
Ditch Digger . ^ 
Clerk/Ggneral^ 
Dishwasther ' 
Computer P^-ogrammer 
Doctor ' 
Personnel Director 
Secreta(^y/School 
"^VJaitress 

-A 

liaboratory Aide 
Supermarkets Cashier 
Dept. Store Buyer 
Game t^rden 
Brick Mason 
Actor ^oaf Actress 
Radio A^^nouncer 
Taxi.,.Di^iver 

• .■ ^ ... • " ' * 

Lijjhd^dapG Architect 



65,9^ ; ^82.^1 I. \Art Di^rectcr ' 
208>8^ ,.141. 8' Playgroujid^ Dir'eetor 

■ ' , j-67 181) 



Pre 
44. 0 ' 

/ 

98.9 
109.9 

27.5 
• 54.9 , 

71.4 / 

38.5' 

■ » 

60.4 
11.0 
159.3 

109.9 
131.9 ■ ' 

44.0 

27.5 
192.3 
126.4 

87.9 
186.8 . 

82^4 

54.9 
175.8 
'7.1.4 

71.4, 
148.4' 



Post 
89 .6 

119.4 

104:5 

37.3 

52.2 

44.8 

7.5 

44.8 

7.5 

209.0 

126.8 
141.^ 
,126.9 
14.9 
89.6 
82.1 
'l|6.7 
149.7 
' 59.7 
119.4 
■j.94.0 
il4*9 



.7 .'J' 



215.4: 

1 



The Decision Attitude Siibscale is presented oja| ^an itemrby- * 
item b^si.^, since no staftdardizajtibn has been completed,.. One " .'. 
method of viewing the results of the DMS is to prioritize the *\ 
SIX strategies from high to low it^an scores to determine if the 
order of the - strategies ' paraH^eill the priority given the various 
strategies in teeach,ing/learning, experiencie. Strategj^^^lue (that ^. 



is, one strategy being good ), should be miri4|0^ 

* . . . ' . ' ^ ' ' ■ .. . ■ . ... . ■ . r-'-^-T^j^- 

In viewing the Attitude items ^ judgements shouldib;e based 

■ . ^ • ' . 

on the inconsistency among various related items; for example, 

"I like to decide things -^for myself" vs "I usually let other 

children have their way" . .. Due to the experimj^ntal ^ nature of ^ . 

this instrioment, only gross cdiaclusions should be drawn. However; 

"tfie scale indicates - th'af Spartanburg #5 Career Education students 

use three decision i^trategies most often: ^ taking thought; doing 

as , expect^^ continuing as before, (make^no decision),. Further, 

attitudes of Spartanburg #5 students^/ tqwaijd decision situations 

are riot consistent ^.cro^s the items/ in veS^jtl^ 



TABLE 39. . 

" '• , • ' ■■ ■■■■ ■ ' ■ ■ *' ■» 

SP^^RTANSURG COUtlTY' SCHOOL DISTRICT; 'IS ^ 
RESEARCH '^D DEVELOPIIENT PROJECT <•> ' v 
. ■ 7;- — IN^CAPiER EDUCATION " 
■ .. ^: ■ ; ■y.- . v ;- 19 73^-74;. 

Elementary Decision Making Scale 
Average Niimber of Times Certain Decision 
Strategies Were, Selected 
. Grades 4--6 ''fN = 410 



De c i s ion" .Strategy 




^^Average # Tiines: 


Selected 


iContinue As Is 








Plin a Coin 




2.1S 




L^opy r tienMS 




° , 2.88- 




Do As Expected> . ^ 




• 5.08 




Seek Advices, 




3,, 71 




Tiikc Thought 




•' ' 5.74 












>■ ■ . ■ . , 




- ■ -V . ■ 




W V- * . ■ ... 




-\ ' 1 . ■ 




Range 0-8 


. Expe 










^ " . / 





TABLE 40 



/ 



rg^ARTANBUilG COONTY'VSCHOOL DISTRICT #5 - 

^.v rese'arch and development project 

IN CAREER EDUCATION . ' q# 
■ ■ 1973-,74 ■ . ■. ■ . . ' ; 

Elementary Decision Making Scale ' 
Average Nxrnber of Times Certain Decision ' 
. Strategies Were Selected • 

Grades 4 N .~_fX55 V 



Decision Strategy 



Average '#,.Time^ Selected 



Continue As Is 
Flip* a Coin 
Copy Friends 
Do As Expected 
Seek Advice 
Tak|^ Thought 



3.29 
.2;54 
2.46 
^5.07 
3.86 
5.70 



-6^ 



Range 0-8 



I. 



Expe c ted Mean, -h 



TABLE 41 



•«3- 



. SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, PJlOJvECT 
IN CAMIER EDUCATXON- : 
- .,^973-74 ■ ■ \ 

, . Elementary Decision Mqiking Scale •^^ 
Avera^ Number of Times, Certain Decision 
fStrategies .Were Selected; 



Qrades 5 



°N = 138' 



I 



Decision Strategy 



Average # Times gelected 



Cpn tinue*^ As I s^ 

Copy Friends 
Dd As' Expl^'cted' 
Seek Advice 
Take Thought 



^ Range 6-1 



: 4 ■ • 



3 . l&R. 

3.02 
5.27 
3.41 
•5.67 



Expected Mean 




r. 



ERIC 



189 



j-71 



.1 



SPARTANBURG Bounty; SCHOOL DISTRICT «#'5\. - 
RESEARCH AND Dr!\!$;LO]^MENT PROJECT; . * 
: . -IN career' EDUCATION, • ^ ' ^ c^ 

' V > l973-'74' V; 

s.' ElGmejnita;ry'-De.cisi^ Making S^fle - 
Avgraige Nurni^er 'Sf ; Times Certain ^JDecisior^ 
• - Strategies V^ere .Selected' 
0 Graces '6r- ' ' N ^ >1^7 ^ 



D e^c i s-ion • S t;r a t egy 





' Continue As. I,s ^ 
Flip a Coin _ ' 
Copy. Briends \ 
Do As Expected 
Seek Advice-- 

"Take Thoi^ht • 













3,13 




.' ■ . : 


» '%''K -r. ■'■ - ■ 'r-rt- ■ ■. ■ ■. 

• • ■ 










: 3*29'- [ 






. v., : : ■ 


■■ '4.86; ' 
. . 3.57 • 
/'is . 89* 







"^Rain-g^ t)f-f 



a. ■' 



kxpected fi^arv 



.. (3 



ERIC 




'9- 




TABIS 3d 

* SPAiRTANBURG COufcv SCHOOL DTSTRI^ #5 
HESEARCH EEVEW3PMENT PROJECT IN GB|FEEIl EEOCATION 

• A ^ 1973-74 ' * 

Elementary Occupational Awareness Survey 
^ Experimental and control Groups 



Graded 5 



Nj^'« 137 N2-139 



JAQ'sT^if Students Elected tO Respond to 
Designated Want Ad? 



ERiG 



Doctor 
Florist 
^ Child Care 
Printer 
Teacher 

Sanitation Worker 
Ufehor 

Bobkke^p^r . " 

Stock Clerk 
Park G>lide* 
-Hotel Manager 
P,luiRber 

Switchboard Operator 
Supermarket Cashxer 
Police Ca^det 
Miiiister 

Truck Driver - * 

Airl;tnQ Ticket Sales 
Farm Worker 
Fashion Designer 
editor 



. Pre 
91.04 

31.40 
163.25 

37.67 
248.02 

28.26 

40.81 

75.35 
113.02 

84.17 
269.99 

59.65 

34.53 

c 

„ 78.49 
197.79 
178.97 

78.49 
150.69 
122.44 

84.77 
128.72 



JAQ 



: • v%6 .5i 

■ * . - 1 



Post' 
83.55 

30.94 
154.71 

71.17 
235.17 

24.75 • 

61.89 

■ 61.89 
120:68 

58.79 
256.83 
'40.23 
^21.66 ' 
117.68 
198.03 
182.56 

46.41 
160.90 
111.39 

71.17 
160.90 : 

46.41- 

177 

'J.59 ■ 



House- to -House 
Salesman 



Pre 

131, 



Post 
86 99.0a 



Insurance Cjlerk 


34.53 


21.66 


Dental Assistant 


103.60 


.99.08 


Manager-Travel , 
Agency 


62.79 


43.32 


Sales Clerk 


i82.09 


204.22 


Factory Worker 


56.51 


89.73 


Cook/McDonald ' s 


251.16 


275.39 


Taxi Driver 


28.26 


61.89 


Law Aide < 


28.26 


37.13 



Writer/Motor, 

Trend 53.37 37.13 

Airline Pilot > 125.58 142.34 

House Cleaner 69.07 40.23 

Radio Announcer . 106.74 114.49 

Aa^Mechanic 119.30 111-39 

Brick Mason J 53.37 61.87 

^ Game Warden ' 131.86 111.3^ 

• Medical Assistant 59.65 86.64 

School Custodian 18.84 • 18.57 

.Actor or Actress/ 182.09 139.24 

<^Accountant 81.63 114.49 

Phqitographer • 75.35 80.45. 

... ^ ,o > • . 



(TABLB 31 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DljSTRiqT #5. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOP!*ENT PROJECT 
, IN CAREER EDUCATION 'X. 

1973-74 • . ■ ] 

E%inentary Occupational Awarenpss Survey. 
- Experimental and Control* Groups 
Grades 6 Nj^^ 139 1^ » 151 

j^TAQ's of Students; Elected to Respolfd \to 
Designated Want Ads ■ . 





•JAQ 






Doctor 


Pre 

nr. 39 


Post 
"55745 


H<^serto-House 
Salesman 


Florist 


37.13 


51I27 

* • 


Insurance Clerk • 


Child Care 


148.53 


168.06. 


Dental Assistant 


Printer 

Teacher ^ ' 




0^. 00 
X? J. 0^ 


Manage r- Trave 1 


Sanitation Worker 






0C&XCO ,V«Xc^i> 


Usher . 


68.07 


74.06 




Bookkeeper - 


86. 64 


- 59.82 


Pori V /Mr»nrtna Id's 


Secretciry 


142.34 


111 f\f\ 
111.09 




Stock Clerk 


/ /•JO 




TiAiaf Ai /^o 


Park Guide 




'>f\A "TO 

3U4 . 7o 


WX X u6X / ITisJ UV-^i- 

Trend 


Hotel Manager 


DD. /U 


00. JO 


Airline Pilot 


Plvunber 


30.94 


11.39 


House Cleaner 


/Switchboard Operator 


74.26 


56.96 

V 


Radio Announcer 


Supermarket Cashier . 


182.56 


196.54 


Auto Mechanic 


Polxce Caaej: 




X/O.Ov 


Brick Mason, 


Minister . 


68.07 


'%-37.03 


Game Warden 


Truck Driver ^ 


164.00 


207. §3 


Medidal Assistant 

<> 


Airline Ticket Sales 


133.05 


79.7^ 


^ School Custodian 


I^arin \itorker 


68.07 


91.15 


Kotor or Actres^ 


Fashion Designer , 
*■ ♦ . 
'-■Editor , • ' 


117.58 
64«89 


. 105.39 
. 48.42 

178 

• J-60 . 


- ■ \/ ^ ■ 
Accouhitatvt 

^ Photograpl},er 

. * • • • . '■ 

/» ■ • 



JAQ 
Pre • Post jfc 

~57.83 irroo 



37.13 
83.55 
52.60 

170.1^ 
80.45 

241.35 
58.79' 
68.07 
49.51 

123.77 
46.41 
145.43 
126.87 
102.11 
148.53 
86.64 
' 15.47 
176.37 
61.89 
71. if 



22.79 
99.69 
34.18 

165.21 

76.91, 
253.51 
51.27 
37.03 
48.42 

105.39 
37.29 
1^2.48 
153.81 
85.45 

150.96 
65.51 
28.48 
145.27 
105. 39 
74.06 

i. 



TABLE 32 ' - , / 

T ■ ' 

SPARTANBURG C6UNTY .SCHOOLlfclSTRIGT #5 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
'I IN CAREER EDUCATION 

'1973-74 , , 

SECONDARY OCCUPATION AiVARENESS SURVEY 

Grade 7-12 ' . ' N3^=772 Nj^TaO 
JAQ Scores of Students Electjsd to Respond to 
DeSiigriated i^ant Ads 



Economic Analyst 
Legal Secretary 
Fashion Designer 
Plasterer 
Teacher . 
Laborer 

Sanitation Worker 




Pre Post , 

"^•06 Commercial Ar>tist 



102.98 : 83.33 Bookkeeper/Small . Of f ice' 129.53 
165.16 140.97 Florist 



70.6a 86.11' Chef 

^'142.49 127.08- Farm Worker " 

36.95 41.67 Factory Worker ' 

14.90 22.92 ^ Ditch Digger 

Bookkeeper/Large Firm 122.41 114.58 Clerk/tSenetal 

Salesman/Outdoors 68.64 ^71.53 Dishwasher ^ 

I Secretary 163.21 126.39 Computer Prd^^mmp^^ 

lousecleaner 40.80 48.61 Doctor \ 



Computer Programmer . 16?.56 134*.03 Personnel Director 
Airline Ticket Sales 207.25 169.44 Secretary/Schools 



^^^^ 



Motel Manager 
Child Care 
Clerk/Accounting 
Dental Assistant 
Public Relations 
T^rinter . . 
Coojc 

Telegram Deliverer 



\ 

118.52 ^8.75 Waitress . * 

87.44 75.00 Laboratory Aide . / 

35.62 41.67 Supermarket Cashier 

169.04 138.89 Dept. Store Buyer ^ 

87144 70.14 Game Warden 

'48.5ff, 57.64 Brick Maj 

77.07 ^86.11 Actor oir Actress 

65.41, 77J78 Radio Announcer 



raen 
a^Dn^ 



Salespers^/Indoors 207.90 188.19 Taxi Driver 
Manager/Travel Agency ip6. 22 120.83 Jjaridscape Architect 



^llege J'resident 



ERIC « « 



56.35 77.08'. Art Director 
145.73 136. ir Playground Director 



109 :A£ 
44.69 
174.22 
•,69.95 
36.27 
50.52 
.30.44 



133. 33 
102.78 J 
■.■56.25'' , 
103.47 

-75.69 

39.58 

48.61 

31.94 



146.37* 14 3; 75 

113.99 m.8L 

79.66 80.56 

53.76 • 119.44 

64.77. 69,44 

145. '08 'Mi. 22 



157*38 
82.25" 



166'.'67 

... ^ v< 



152.20 it^iP 

131^48^. 143.06 
92.67 . 89.58 



J|9.04 
56.99V 
.89.3B 
115.28 



165.97 
•63.19 
115.28 
118.75 



14?. 78 



TABI£ 33 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
JlESEARcft AND .DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
1973-74 

SECONDARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 
Grade 7 . \ U^^llZ N^^IS^ 

.JAQ Scores of Students Electeci to Respond to 
Designated Want Ads 



Economic An^^st 
Legal S^ecretaxy. 
Fashion. Desigri^ 

Plasterer 

... 

Teacher 
Laborer' - 
Sanitation; Worljer 



Pre ■ 
/ 58.1 

: 90.1^ 

151.2 
75.6 
. 189.0 
49. -4 
32.0 



Post ■ ' ^ 

58 .'4 Gdmmercial Artist 

113.6 Bookkeeper/Small Of 

143.9 Florist;' • 

113.9 Chef. '; 

149.4 Farin JWorker/ 

35 . 7 • Pao tbry Wofke . , ^ 

29.2 ; Ditch Digge^e:* '^ 



Bookkeeper/Large Firm 110.5 107.1 ^ ^lerk^Ge 



Salesman/Outdoors 



43.6 
130.8 

130.8 

j^irline Ticket Sale*? 148.3 



Secretary 
Housecleaner 



Computer Programmer 



81.2 
116.9 
42 j2 



Dishwasher » ' 
Computer • Programmer 
fibctor 









90.9 




68.2 


9^0.1; 


€1.7 


116.3 , 


15:?. 6 


61.6" 


84:4 


64.0* 


45.5 


' \ 37. 8^ 


22.7 


58.1 


22.7 


|| 95.9 


146.1 


11^ ^ 


132.4 



Motel Manager 
Child Caxe ^ 
Clerk/Accounting'* 
Dental Assistant 
Public Relations 
Printer 
Cook i ■ ' 
^Telegram belfV.erer 
Salesperson/Indoors 



98.8 
122.1 
17.4 

■p 

136^6 
40.7 

■•■ 55*'2'' 
133.7. 

52.3 " 
194.8 



133.1 Ps^isonnel Di^eptor 
142. 9-^ Secretary/School 
110.4 Waitress 

Laboratory Aide 
rSupeiririarket Ca^shd^??, 



68.2 
42.2 
116^9 
61.7 
58.4 



♦iDept;,.' Stoor'e Buyer % 
-(Samfe^ Warden " • / 
Brl^nk Mason. 



8^*2 Actor or Actress 
48.7 ^ Radio Annotihcier ^ 



155.8' 



Taxi UriVe 



Manage^y Travel Agenpy 64.0 113.6 Larv^scape lArcljitect -f^^ 



COl^iege President 



69.8 



97.4 



ERLC 



Aide 



125.0 ^136;i 



Ar^ Dii^cto: 
Piaygrburii 





TARTf! 34 
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SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 . 
RESEARCH" AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
l$73-74 

SECONDARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 



r 



Grade 8 



Ni«154 N2*160 



JAQ Scores' of Students Elected to- Rei^ond to 
Designate^ Want A^s ' 



Economic Analyst 
^^tegal Secretary'' 
' Fashion Design^^r ' 
" Plasterer 

Teacher 

Laborer 

Sanitation^ porker 



Pre 

116.9 
198.1 

97.4 
139.6' 

3^.5 
9.7 



Bookk^(jeper /Large Finn Isj^wl 
e - ^ ^- 

Salesman/Outdoors 84-4 
^Secretary IS^V^^ 
;^r!ijouseclaaner > -32.5 



jpopiputer Progr^jnel: " : 133. 1 



Airline Ticket Jales 237,0 
Motel Manager 
Child Care 
Clerk/AccoUnting 
Dental Assistant 
Public Reflations 
Printer ^ 
* . Cook 
Telegram Deliverer 
Salesperson/In^ors 2^.3^ 
F,|lanager/Travel Agency 87.7 
t Collejge Presideni: 35.7 
Law Aide ' $55.8 



97.4 
87.7 
26.0 

172.1 
71.4 
•42.2. 

. 77.9 
58.4 



Post Pre VoBt 

Coitmiercial Artis^ "T^i2 "~5S79 

Bookkeei^r/Small Of fice 120.I 121.9 

Florist ^ i^^"103v9 ' 93.8 



4076 
56.7 
146.9 

96.9 Chef . • 

153.1 Far^n Worked 

Factory Worker 
Ditch Digger 
Clerk/General " 
Dishwasher 
Computer Progranjjner 
Doctor 

Personnel Director 
chool 

Waitress 
Laborat 
Supennar] 

Deptj Store Buyer 
Game Warden , 



34.4 
21.9 
.87.5 
62,5 
1(}9.4 

68.8 
103.1 
146.9 
121.9 
60.3 
34.4 
140.6 
56.-3 
62.5 



26.0 ,100.00 
58.4 71.^ ■ 



Secretary 




, Brick, Mason 



Vctor or Actress 



ERIC 



90.6 

93.8^ ' Radio Announcer 
193.8 Taxi -Driver 

* * 

ll^.^ Landscaper Archi^e<?1:#^* 

• i . 

96.9 iArt Director ^ 
125.0 Playgropnc^ Direcstor 



84.4 
26.0 
45.5 
26.0 
146.2 
133.1 
"-^1.7 
68.2 
64.9 
155.8 
188 .3' 

98.8 
129.9 
>1,46.1 
817.7 
• 12^9 
. ^4.9 
. 74.7 



7 



tt90. 
46.9 
25.0 
28.1 
87.5 
137.5 

59.4 / 
128.1 
90.6 
174/4 
190.0 
125.0 
175.0 
J81.3 
96.9 
150.0 . 
65.6 
96.9 



J-63 



120.1 103.1 ^ 



^2.3 .|53: 



,. • .TABirB35- 

SPARTANBtlRG COUNTY SCHd(aL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EbUCATION 
1973-74 

SECONDARY OCCUPATION AWARENfeSS SURVEY 
Grade 9 * Ni=135 N,=116 

JAQ Scores- of Students Elected tS, Respong to 
Designated Want Ads 



Economic Analyst 
Legal Secretary 
Fashion Designer 
Plasterer 
Teacher 
La^ 

Sanitation Worker 



xeacner 
La^rer 



Pre 
55.6 

96.3^ 
129.6 

74.1 
133.3 

51.9 

11.1 



Bookkeeper/Large Firm 133.3 
Salesman/Outdoors 85.2 
Secretary 137.0 
Hpusecleaner : 51.9 
Computer Programmer 166.7 
Aifline Ticket Sales 233.3 



Motel Manager 
Child Care 
Clerk/Accounting 
Dental Assistant 
Public Relations 
Printer " 
Cook » * 
Telegram Deli.verer 



«> 



122.2 
96.3 
37.0 
185.2 
.74.1 



■ 51.9 

■ iff 'i, 

63.0 



Post 
60.3 

77.6 

i^2.2 

77.6 
107.8 

•69.0 
34.5 
94.8 
73.3 

120.7 
47. > 

I42J2 
146,6 

0 

107 ..8 
60. i3. 
34.5 
112.1 
^43.1 
64.7 
133.6 



Cbnunercial Artist 



Ere 
T£.5 



Bookkefeper/Small Office 133,7 



Its 



V 



92.6 "* 94.8. 



^ Salesperson/Indoors, 200,0 ' .185,3 
Mainaget/Tra,vefl Agency 133.3 112.1 




resident, 



66.7 64.f 



O LfiW 

ERIC J 



• 140.7 



Florist - 
Chfef 

Farm Worker 
Factory Worker 
Ditch Digger 
Clerk/Gj5neral 
Dishwasher 
Computer Prograiiw.er 
Doctor 

. J 

Personnel Director 
Secretary/Schooly^ 
Waitress 

laboratory Aide • 

. . ■ ^. 

Supermarket Cashier 
DeptS'. Store Buyer 
Game Warden 
^rick Mason 
Actox or Actress 
RaidlOf Announcer ^ 

Driver 
Lamscape*"^ Architect 

Ar#Diva^pr ^ ; 

• ^ ^ '' ■ . ■ 

Playground- Dir^ctojr, 



' 129.6 
" 25.9 
^ 63.0 
% 70.4 
44.4' 
51.9 
33.3 
166.7 
103.7 

59.3 
51.9 
59.3 
103.7 
118.5 
70.4 
155.6 
159.3; 

88.9 
170 r4 
44.4 
"88.^ 
'148,1 
i37.0 

. . ,'SaBB.:- . _■ , 



it ' 

^2.2 ' 

116.4 
, 47.4 
107.8 
69.0 
'»43.1 
64.7 
' 43.1 • 
150.9 j 

y '» » 

112.1^ 

69»0 
107.8 
81.9 
. 81.9 
194.0 
150.9 
' 155.2 
^ 159.5^ . 
: -30.2 
168.1 * 
94.^^8 

). 125.(^ ■ 



TftBLE 36 I . 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT^ 
, ;~.iIN CAREER EDUCATION 
• * 1973-74 . . 

SECONDARY OCCUPATION AWARENESS SURVEY 
Gradp 10 N,=lll N2=il3 

JAQ Scores of Students ElScted to Respond to 
Designated Want Ads 



EconoiRic Analyst 


Pre 
58.6 


Post 
^^577 


Commercial Artist^' 


Pre • 

r 




Legal Secretary 


117.1 




Bookkeeper/Smal^ Office 


148.6 


163.7 


Fashion Designer 


184.7 




Florist . 


85.6 


154.9 


• 

Plasterer 


~ 58.« 


97.3 «v 


Chef 


40.5 


322.1 


Teacher 


135.1 


110,6 


Farm Worfter 


63.1 


132.7 


Laborer / ^ 


180.1 


57,5 


Factory Worker 


72.1 
18.0 
58.6 


' 61.9 


-^Sanitation VJorker 9.0 
Bpokkeeper/Large Firm 126.1 


17.7 

154 9 


nitcii DiQcrer 
Clerk/General 


88.6 


Salesman/Outdoors 


63.1 


^ 75 2 


Hi ^hwasher 


4.5 


53.1 


j^Secretary 


189.2 


119.5 


Computer Programmer 


144.1 


146.0 


Hou^^cleciner 


31.5 


57.5 




121.0 


• /".^ 


Computer Programmer 


148.6 


137.2 


Personnel Director 


ol. 1 




Airline Ticket Sales 


25^ 


199.1 


^ecretarv/School 

• 




not; 


* '..>•* 
•Motel Mani^er 


I5W 


101.8 


Waitress 


•81.1 


66.4 ' 
101.8 


Child Care ^ ' » 


81.1 


**66.4 


, Laboratory Aide 


166.7 


.Clerk/Accounting 


-36.0 


22.1 


'supermarket Cashier 


148.6 


" 177.0 


' digital Assi^itant 


211.7 


128.3 


Dept. St0re Buyer 


76.6 


U9.5 


. Public Relations 


103.6 


♦70.8^ 


*• * ■ " 
6ame Warden 


157^7 


168.1* 


PrThter 


45.0 '> 3bi^0 


Brick Mason 


117.1 


123.9 . . 


'. ' ' 
Cook . , 


• 45.0 


106.2 


Actor or Aytress 


.94.6 


: 66.4 



^Telegram Delivtjrisr 67. )6 84.1 



Radio Arflk^uncer 
Taxi Dciyey ' , . 
,l,an<^^cape Architf^pt 



- - S'alesperson7Xn^oori 207.2 230.i 
Manage r/Tiravel AgeYicyll"^! 115.0 
cSllegfe President ' 49;5 y -fes > Art Director «^ :' ^ 



84.? ' .146.0' 
,57.^, 



49.5 

;^5.6 



-106.2. 
i03.6 '123.9 



ERIC 





/-■• ^■■V -.- ^ ■ TABLE- j? ■ ■ 
■ ,'■ ■ ■v'v' , ■. ;.■ ■ . ■ ■' 'fe 

SPit#MIBURG' COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5' • 
IlESE 

IN CAREER EDUCATION ,* 
-V ■ ■ M9!73^74 '■':!^^ 

>SEdbND^Y^OCCUPATlONr^UARENESS^^S^^ .. . 

i . Gtade 11 Ni^T-^ N^-HO 

JAQ Scores of Students .Elected to Respond to 
Designated Want Ads 



Economic Analy.st 


Pre 
93.5 


Post 
. 40.9 


' • 

Legal Secretary 


107.5 


86.4 


Fashio^i Designer 


196.3 


145.5 


Plasterer 


46.7 


63.6 


^Teacher ^ 


112.1 


95.5 


Laborer 


18.7 


40.9 


Sanitation Worker 


0.0 


18.2 


'Bbokkeeper/Lajf ge Firm 


126.2 


131.8 


Sale sma n/Ou t doc r s 


.74,8 


72.2 


P Secretary 


177.6 


122.7 


I Housecleaner 


32.7 


• 45.5 


' ♦■ 

Cbiriputer Prbgrammer 


200.9 


■ 145.5 


Airline Ticket Sales 


191.6 


213.6 


Mot|^l Manager 


93.5 


150.0 


Child Care > 


74.8 


81.8 


* Clerk/Accounting 


46.7 


77.3 


Dental Assistant 


182.2 


186 .*4 


. Public Relations 


149.5 


72.7 


' Printer 

Cook ♦ ' • '\ 


46.7 


^63.6 


46.7 


. 59.1 


Telegrairi Deliverer 


'28.0 


77.3 


Salfesperson/Inidoors 200.9 
Bltlan^ger/afraVe # Agency^.116 . 8 


204.5 

i4er.9 


liCcJllege- president' 







Pre 
"51.5 



Commercial Artist 
Bookkeeper/Small Office ^130.8 

. 13(r.8 



Florist 
Chef 

Farm Worker 
Factory Worker 
Ditch^igger ' 
ClQ^/General ^ 
Dishwasher 
Computer Prograinraer 
Doctor' 

Personnel Di^rectof 
Secretary/School 
Waitress 
Labo ra to ry^ Aide 
Supermarket Cashier 
Dept. Stote Buyer 
Game Warden , W 
Brick Mason 
Actor ojf Actress • 
Radio ^Announcer 
Tgxi driver 



^LaW Aide 

ERIC ,r 



158.^' 14S 




cape ArchiteCj 
Ar€ Director 

"^y^J^und Director 



42.1 
46.7 
' 56.1 
9.3 
.56.1 

i J " 

32.7 
19/5.3 

93.5 
130.8 

56.1 

37^4 

116.8 

65.4 
140.2 

98.1 

79.4 
196.3" 

28.0 , 
107.5 
130.8 

158.9: 



177.3 

95.5' ' v. 
, 40.9. 

77.3 

81.8 

31.8 

63.6 
- 31.8 
172.7 

86.4 
122.7 
100.0 

54.5 
159.1 
145.5 

95.5 
172.7 
109.1 * 

90.9 
168.2 

54.5 • 
109.1 - 
109.1 • 
17^.7 




TABLE -38 



Economic AnaLys;t 
Legal Secretary • 



^SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5^^ . 
RESEARCH AND DEVfiLOPMENT, PROJECT V 

- ' . IN CAREER EDUCATION ^ 

- ' • 1973-74* . , ' 

. SECONDARY OCCUPATION AWARfiNESS-^U«^ 

pxade V2 ; . < Ni=f91 Ng^e^rPjt . 
JitQ Scor^ ,of Students Elected to Respond /|to - 
, • . pesigiiated Want 'Ads ^ .. V 

Pre Post ' . . Pre 
ToT.4 82.1 Commercial Ai3*^ist "K4.0 



93.4 



126.3 
■ # 

49.5 



120.9' 
44.0 
22.0 



Fashion Designer 
Plasterer 
Teacher, »- 
Laborer . . 
Sanitation Worker 
Bookkeeper/Large Firm 104.4 

Salesman/Outdoors 60.4 

^ Secretary 186.8 

. HcDuscc] eaiier . , ' o,i3 

Computer Programmer 241.8 

Airline Ticket Sales 186.8 
Motel Manager 



Child Care 
.Cletk/Accounting 
Dental Assistant 
Public Relations 
Printer 



!170,3 
33.6 
71.4 
137. 4- 

44.0 
65.9 



TJIegrarn Deliverer /^.9 

Salesperson/Indoors "197.8 

Mahager/TraVei A^iency 142. 9- 

oCoj.lege President ^ 65.9 

Law Aide-^ . ' ' . 208;'8 
<J t: 

ERIC . 




91 A) Bookkeeper/Smalli Office 

« 

141.8 Florist , - \, 
Chef ^ • _ 



29.9 
126.9 
0.0 
7.5 
134.3 
59.7 
216.4 

7.5 

171, 6 
201.5 



Farm Worker 



Factory Worker 
Ditoh Digged 
.Clerk/General 



Dishwasher>r 
Computer Pjbgrammer 
Doctor 

Personnel Director 
Secretary/School . 
126.9 * V:ait>ess* 

44.8 Laboi^a^ory Aide 
■ 44.8 Supermarket ^Cashier 
Dept. S'tore Buyer 
Game Warden _ ■ 
Brick Mason 



171.6 
164.2 

67.2 

14.9 

67.2 . 
156.7 
H1.8 

82.1 1 

141 . 8 P 1 ay g i;ou rid Di-r e c tor 



Actor or 'Actress' ' 
Radio Announcer 
Taxi DtivSr 
Landscape Architect 
Art Dire ctjpr 



Post 



The DeiCision i^titude SubSGale is jprese^^ted oi\ 3|i item*'by---_ 
JLtem basflpv i^Ance no standardiziation has been dbmpleted* VOIle 

method of viewing the' results of the DMS is to prioritize the* 

■ *■ ' . . . ' ■ ' - ■ ' . 

six strat^ies from high to>* low mean scores to determiAe if the * 

order of the strategies parallel the priority given the various 

Strategies in 'teaching^learniri^ experience.^ i^trateg^ value (that 

is, )one strategy being goodj should be minimized. 

In viewing the Attitude items, judgeinentss. should be based 
on the inconsistency amoAg various related* items; for example, 
"I like ^o decide -things for myself" vs "I usually let other 
children /have their way". Due to the experimental nature of 
this instrument, only gross conclusion^ should be drawJl^ ij^ever 
the scale indicates that Spartanburg #5 Career E(|||cation stVidents 
use three decision strategies most pften: taking thought; doing 
as expected; continuing^' as before (make no, A^A^an) . Further, 
attitudes of Spartanburg #5 studentl^ toward ^(Jlpion situations 
are not consistent, across the items investigated. 



TABLE 39 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AfiD DEVELOPliENT P^OJEQff 
- IN CARRIER EOUCATICm 

• 1973-74 . ' 

Elementary Decision Making Scale^ / 
Average number of Times Certain Died s ion 
Strategies Were Selected . 
/Grades 4-6 N 410. - 



Decision Strategy 



AvUrage # Times Selected 



Continue As Is 
flip a Coin 
Copy Friends . 
DO As Expected 
Seek ^Advice 
Take Thought 



i 

3.24 
2.18^ 
2.88 
5.08 V 
3. 71 
5i74 



I 



Range 0-8 



Expected Mean 



TABLE 40 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY-^SCHOOL DISTFJtCT #5 
RESEAJICH AND DEV^ILOPMfiNT PROJECT^ 
IN CAREER EDUCATldiJ . • 

1973-74 - , 
Elementary Decision Making Scale 
Ayerage Nvunber of Times Certain Decision 

Strategies Were Selected 
f ►tSrades 4 N =^ l55 



Decision Strategy 



Average # Times Selected, 



CoAMnue As Is 

Flip a Coin 
cHj^ F^'i^jids 
Do As„ Expeqted 
Seek Advice . 
Take Thought • 



2.54' 

5.07 
• 3. 86 
'5.70- 



Range 0-8 



Expected Mean 



C. 



■I 




STABLE 41: 



V 



SiPARTANBURG CtoUNTY SCHOOIf 'DISTRixii? #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOJ>i«BNT . PftOJJICa* ' 
' IN CAREteR- EDbGATlON. . -: * • 
, >•• ■. ■ 19 73-74:. ■ ■ . "I ■'■ 

Elementary°Decision Making' Scale .V,sb 
^ jj^" Average NuiiUjfer of Times Ce.iiriiain Decision 
Strategies Wfere Select^ia * 



Grades 5 



» .N = .138 



\ 



Continue* aV Is 

' . ' ■ 
Flip a Coin 

< .* 

Copy- Friends 
Dp As Expected 
Seek Advice/. 
Take Thought : 



.Average '# Times Selected 



< 



3.2^ 

^.2.10- \ 
3,62' \ 

' 3. 4liV ' 



5.6^7/ 



vRaitgrf' 0-8 



Expec'ted. Mean 



ERIC'' 



SPARTA'NBURa COUNtY SCftOOL OJ-^TRIC^. #5.*' 
' IffiSBARCIK AND DEVELOPMENT PROJE^^ 
> ■ . • . -TM CAREER EJ5tJCATl5kJ . . ' •; 

■ ■.. ; ■ ^ a973~74--..: '■■ 

Eleinen t afy ^beci s ion ^}aking^. Sc 
. Average Niimber of.' Times Xe^tairi- Decisioh 
' . V Strategfes.-Were' S^lectecti - ' ' • . 
Grades' .6 - = 117 " •' '• ■ 



k,} D ecision Strat^egy - v . Ave tage f . Tiroes Selected 



\ ■ 

■ < 



Continue As^Is . ^ / . -3,13 

Flip a .Coin' , ' ' ' • - V 1/80 

Copy Briends ' , , , * '. 3. 29 

Do As Expected > ' >, ' v .* • i" 4.86 ' 

Seek Advic^ . ' ' ■ " ' - ' ' ^ ' .''a.-.aT ' 

•rake • Thought • ' .* • " ' r * 



r 



it ■ 



N ■ 

J? ■ 



A-- 



^ ' " Range' 0-8 , - \ ' Ex]^"6cti^4' 



1- ■ 



' 




i 

S^nitaticn Workfer 


28. 


26 


24.75 


Ushar 


40. 


81 


61.89 


DookkGeper 


75. 


35 


61.89 


Seer til ry 


113. 


02 


120.68 


Stock Clerk 


84. 


17 


58.79 


P^rk Guide 


269. 


99 


256.83 


Hotel ManagGr 


59. 


65 


40,23, 


Plumber 


34. 


53 


21.66 


'Switchboard Operator 


78. 


49 


117.68 


Supeirmarket Cashier 


197. 


79 


198,03 


ppilce Cfedet 


178. 


,97 


]|82.S6 


Minister 


78. 


49 


46.41 


Truck Driver 


150. 


,69 


160.90 


Airline Ticket Sales 


122. 


44 


111,39 


parm Motker . 


84. 


m 


71.17 


Fa^ion Designer 


128. 


,72 


160 190 
■ < 


' .J. ■ . 
Editor 


56. 


,51 


46.41 



.177 

J-59 



S&ias Clerk 
Factory Worker 

Codk/iMoDjpnald ' s 

_ - - 

T&xi Driver 

Law ^ida 

Writer/Motor 
Trend 

Airline Pilot 
House Cleaner 
Radio Announcer 
Auto Mechanic 
Brick Maion 
Gan\e Warden 
Medical Assietant 
School Cmstodian 
Actor or Actpess 
Accountan^ 



Photographe 



182.09 204.22 

56.51 89.73 

251.16 275.39 

28,26 61.89 

28.26 37.13 




53.37 
125.58 

69.07 
106.74 
119.30 

5$. 37 
131.86 

59 .-65 

,181.84 
181.09 

81.63 

75.35 



37.13,^ 
142.34 

40.23 
■114.49 
111.39 

eita? 

111.39 
86.64 
18.57 
139.24 
114.49 " 
80.45 



ERIC 



Sanitaticn Worker 


34.04 


25.64 


Sales Cljerk 


170.19 


165.21 


JJsher 


68.07 


74.06 


Factory Worker 


80.45 


76.91 


o w w is. Js. Ir ^ ^ 


86.64 


59.82 


Cook/McDonald ' s ^ 


241.35 


253.51 


SecxtiL^ry 


142,34 


111.09 


Taxi Driver 


58.79 


51.27 


Stock Clerk 


77,36 


65.51 


Law Aide 


68*07 


37,03 




213,51 


304,78 


Writer/Motor 


49,51 


48.42 








Trend 






Hotel Manager 


55.70 


68.36 


Airline Pilot 












12:^.77 


105.39 


Plumber 


30.94 


^ 11.39 . 


Ik 

House Cleaner ^ 












46.41 


37.29 


Switchboard operator 


74,26 


56,96 












Radio Announcer 






0 U i Ills »V W W W ^ A 4 .4= W 


182.56 


196.54 


Auto Mechanic 










126.87 


153.81 


police Cadet 


148,53 


176.60 














Brick Mason 


102,11 


85.45 


Minister 


68.07 


^37.03 


Game Warden 












148.53 


150.96 


Truck Driver 


1€4.00 


207.93 ' 


Medical Assistant 










86.64 


65.i?l 


Airline Ticket Sales 


133,05 


79.75 


School Custodian 










15.47 


* 28.48 


Farm Worker 


68.07 . 


91,15 


Actor or Actres% 












176.37 


145.27 


Fashion Designer 


117.58 


* 105.^ 










Accountant 


61.89 


105. 39 


Editor 


64.89 


48.42 










J78 


Photographer 


■71.17 


74.06 














J^60 









ERIC 



Bookkaeper/Large Firm 122,41 


114.58 


^Clerk/General 


50.52 


48.61 


Salesman/Outdoors 
) Secretary 


68.64 71*53 

m 

163.21 126.39 


Di shwasher 
Computer Programmer 


30.44 
146.37 


31.94 
143.75 


Housecleaner 


40.80 


48.61 


Doctor - 


113.99 


111.81 


Computer Programmer 


162.56 


134.03 


Personnel Director 


79.66 


80.56 


Airline Ticket Sales 


207.25 


169.44 


Secretar^^School 


53.76 


119.44 


Motel Managey^ 


118.52 


118.75 


Waitress. 


64.77 


69.44 


'child Care 


87.44 


75.00 


Laboratory Aide 


145.08 


122.22 


Clerk/Accounting 


35.62 


41.67 


Supermarket Cashier 


157.38 


166.67 


Dental Assistant 


169.04 


138.89 


Dept. Store Buyer 


82.25 


118.75 


Public Relatiq?is 


87.44 


70.14 


Game Warden /^^^\ 


152.20 


171.53 


printer 


48.58 


57.64 


Brick Masdn ' 


131.48 


143.06 


Cook 


77.07 


86.11 


he tor or Ac trass 


92.67 


89.58 


Telegram Deliverer 


65.41 


77.78 


i 1 

Radio Announcevr 


169.04 
56.99 


165.97 
63.19 


Salesperson/Indoors 


207.90 


188 . 19 


Taxi Driver 


' Manager/Travel Agency 106*22 


120.83 


Landscape Architect 


^89.38 


115.28 


College President 


S6.35 


77*08 


Art Director 


115.28 


118.75 


Law Aide 


145,73 


136.11 


Playground Director 


« 143.78 * 


159.03 



J 79 



ERIC 



Bookkeeper/Large Firm 110.5 


107.1 


Clerk/General 


37,8 


22.7 


Salesman/Outdoors 


43,6 


81.2 


Dishwasher 


58,1 


22.7 


Secretary 


130,8 


116,9 


Computer Progr amner 


95.9 


146.1 


Housec leaner 


72.7 


42,2 


Doc tor 


116.3 


132.4 


Computer Progranmier 


130.8 


133.1 


Personnel Director 


52,3 


55.2 


Airline Ticket Sales 


148,3 


142.9 


Secretary/School 


55.2 


129.9 


Motel Manager 


98.8 


110.4 


Waitress 


95.9 


74,7 


Child Care 


122 a 


68,2 


Laboratory Aide 


127.9 


142.9 


Clerk/Accoun%ing 


17,4 


42,2 


Supermarket Cashier 


206.4 


165.6 


Dental Assistant 


136,6 


116.9 


uep t . ^ tore Buyer 


98.8 


87. 7 


Public Relations 




61.7 


Game Warden 


' 157.0 


191.6 


Printer , 


55.2, 


58.4 


Brick Mason 


151.2- 


165.6 


Cook 


133.7 


81,2 


Actor or Actress 


127,9 


129.9 


Te'legram Delivered 


52.3 


48.7 


Radio Announcer 


174.4 


181.8 


Salesperson/Indoors 


194.8 


155,8 


Taxi Driver-* 


72.7 


68.2 


Manager/Travel Agency 


64.0 


113,6 


Landscape Architect 


90.1 


126.6 


College President 


69.8 


97,4 . 


Art Director 


104.7 


123.4 


Law Aide 


125.0 


136,1 


1 

Playground Director 


110.5 


129.9 



J-62 180 



ERIC 



Bookkeeper/Large Firm 13^.1 
Salesmdn/Outdoors 84.4 
I Secretary 151,8 
Housecleaner 32,5 
Computer Programiner 133.1 
Airline Tickat Sales 237,0 
Motel Manager 97.4 
Child Care ^'^ 87,7 

Clerk/Accounting 26.0 
Dental Assistant 172,1 

i 

Public Relations - ltL*4 
printer 42,2 
Cook 77,9 
Telegram Deliverer 58,4 
Salesperson/Indoors 240, 3 
' Manager/Travel Agency 87.7 
College President ? 35,7 
Law Aide * 155*8 



87-5 Clerk/General 

62 , 5 Di shwasher 

109.4 Computer Prograwner 

68.8 Doctor 

103.1 Personnel Director 

146. 9 S^ecretary/School 

121.9 Waitress 

60^3 Laboratory Aide 

34. 4 Supermarket Cashier 
140.6 Dept* Store Buyer 

56.3 Game Warden 

62.5 Brick Mason 

90.6 Actor or Actress 

93.8 Radio Announcer 
193.8 Taxi Driver 

115.6 Landscape Architect 

96.9 Art Director 

125,0 Playground Dire^or 
J.63 } 



I 



' 45.5 
26.0 
146.2 
133.1 
61.7 
68.2 
64.9 
. 155.8 
188.3 
98.8 
129.9 
146.1 
87.7 
129.^ 
64.9 
74.7 
120.1 



^ 



25.0 
28.1 
87.5 
137.5 
59.4 
128.1 
do. 6 
174.4 
190.0 
125.0 
175.0 
181.3 
96.9 
150,0 
65.6 
96.9 
103.1 



162.3 153.1 



ERIC 















Bookkeeper/Large Firm 133.3 


94.8 


Clerk/Ge|ieral 


51.9 


64.7 


Salesman/Outdoors 

,4 


85.2 


73.3 


Dishwasher 

% 


33.3 


43.1 


Secretary 


137.0 


120.7 


Computer Progranm^.er 


166,7 


150.9 


Housec leaner 


51.9 


47.7 


Doctor 


103.7 


112.1 


Computer Programmer 


166-7 


142.2 


Personnel Director - 


59.3* 


69.0 


Airline Ticket Sales 


23^.3 


146.6 


Secretary/School 


^* 51.9 


107.8 


Motel Manager 


122^2 


107.8 


Waitress 


59.3 


81.9 


Child Care 


96.3 


60.3 


Laboratory Aid% 


103.7 


81.9 


Clerk/Aecounting 


37.0 


34.5 


Supermarket Cashiar 


118.5 


194.0 


Dental Assistant 


185.2 


112.1 


Dept. Store Buyer 


70.4 


150.9 


Public Relations 


74.1 


43.1 


Game Warden 


155.6 


155.2 


Printer 


51.9 


64.7 


Brick Mason 


159.3,. 


159.5 


Cook 


63.0 


133.6 


Actor or Actress 


88.9 


30.2 


Telegram Deliverer 


92.6 


94.8 


. Radio Announcer 


170.4 


168.1 


Salesperson/Indoors 


200.0- 


185.3 


Taxi Driver 


44.4 


94.8 


^Hanager/Travel Agency 133. 3 


112.1 


Landscape Architect 


88.9 


133.6 


College President 


66.7 


64.7 


Art Director 


148.1 


125.0 


Law Aide 


14a. 7 


137.9 


Playground Director 


137.0 


176.7 


V / 






J.64- 







ERIC 



Bookkeeper/%arge Firml26*l 


154. 




Clerk/ General 


58.6 


88,5 


Salesman/Outdoors 


63.1 


75. 


2 


Dishv/asher 


4.5 


53.1 


Secretary 


189.2 


119. 


5 


Computer ProgranOTer 


144.1 


146.0 


Housealeaner 


31.5 


57. 


5 


Doctor 


121.6 


75.2 


Coinp-uter prograrnmer 


148. e 


137. 


2 


Personnel Director 


81.1 


79.6 


Airline Ticket Sales 


256.8 


199. 


1 


Secretary/Sch&l ^ 


40.5 


119.5 


Motel Manager 


153.2 


101. 


8 


Waitress 


81.1 


66.4 


Child Care 


81.1 


'66. 


4 . 


Laboratory Aide 


166.7 


1^^8 


Clerk/Accounting 


36.0 


' 22. 


1 


Supermarket Cashier 


148.6 


177.0 


Dental Assistant 


211.7 ^ 


128. 


3 


Dept. Store Buyer 


76.6 


119.5 


Public Relations 


103.6 


70. 


8 


Game "Warden , 


157.7 


168.1 


Printer 


45.0 


31. 




Brick Mason 


117.1 


123.9 


Cook 


45.0 


106. 


2 


Actor or Actrpss 


94.6 


66.4 


Telegram Deliverer 


t7.fi 


84'r3r^^ 


Radio AnnJ|jjncer 


184.7 


146.0 


Sales person/IndoQrs 


207.2 


230. 


1 ^ 


Taxi Driver, 


49.5 


57.5 


Manager/Travel Agencyil7,l 


115. 


0 


Landscape Architect 


85.6 


106.2 


College President 


49.5 


39. 


8 


Art Director 


103.6 


123.9 


Law ^ifie ' 


108.1, 


132, 


1 


Playgifound Director 


162.2 


141.6 



183 - 
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Salesman/Outdoors 
I Becretary 
Housec leaner 
Computer Programmer 



f 



Motel Manager 

Child Care 
r 

Clerk/Accounting 
Dental AHsistant 
Public Relations 
Printer 
Cook ^ 
Telegram Deliverer 
Salesperson/Indoors 
^ Manage r/Tr a ve 1 Agen 
College President 
Law Aide 4 



126,2 


131.8 


Clerk/General 


56.1 


63.6 


74,8 


72.2 


Dishwasher 


32.7 


31,8 


177,6 


122.7 


Computer PrograjrJaer 


196.3. 


172.7 


32.7 


'45.5 


Doctor 


93.5 

UU* D 


86,4 






Personnel Director 


122. 7 




^ J. J . D 


Secre tary /School 


pb, 1 


100 .0 






Waitress 




54-5 








i 


74.8 


81.8 


Laboratory ^ Aide 


149.5 


159.1 


46.7 


77,3 


SupGrmarket Cashier 


116,8 


145 5 


182% 






A 

QD ,4 


95,5 


149.5 


72,7 


Game Warden 


140.2 


172.7 


- 46.7 


63.6 


. Brick ^ason 


98.1 


109.1 


46.7 


59,1 


^Actor or Actress 


79.4 


90.9 


28.0 


77,3 


Radio Announcer 


196.3 


168.2 


200.9 


'204.5 


Taxi ^Dri^^er 


28.0 


54.5 


116.8 


^40. 9 


^ Landscape A^^^i^^act 


107.5 


109.1 




68.2 








51,4 


Art Director 


130,8 


109,1 


158.9 


145,5 


Playground Director . 


158.9 


172,7 



J-66 
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Eookkeeper/Large Firm 1^.4 134.3 
Sal^jman/Outdoors 60,4 59.7 



Secre'tary 


186,8 


216,4 


House c] t-Arier 


0.0 


7.5 


Computer Programmer 


241.8 


171,6 


Airline Ticket Sales 


186.8 


201.5 


Motel Mana^ger 


^170.3 


- 126.9 


Child Care 


33, 0 


44, 8 


Clerk/Accounting 


71.4 


' 44.8 


Dental Assistant 


137.4 


171.6 


Public R^ations 


131,9 


164.2 




44.0 


67.2 


Cook 

Tslegram Dalive^er 


65.9 
98.9 


14.9 
67,5 


Salesperson/Indoors 


197,8 


156.7 


Manager/Travel Agenc] 


E^142,9 


141.8 


College President 


65.9^ 


82.1 


Law Aide 


208.8 


141.8 



J 



Clerk/Genaral 


. 60.4 


44.8 


Dishwasher 


11.0 


7.5 


Computer P j ograr^er 


159.3 . 


209.0 


Doctor 


109.9 


126 . 8 


Personnel DirectQr 


131.9 


141.8 


Secretary /School 


44.0 


126^ 


V7?.i tress 


27.5 


14.9 


Laboratory Aide 


192.3 


89.6 


Supermarket Cashier 


126.4 


82.1 


Dept. Store Buyer 


87.9 


156.7 


Game Warden 


186.8 


149.7 


Brick Mason 
Actor or Actress 


82.4 


59.7 


54.9 


119.4 


Radio Announcer 


175.8 


19^4.0 


TaKi Driver 


71.4 


14.9 


Landscape Architect 


98.9 


126w7 i 
4l.8;^ 


Art Directcr 


71.4 


Playground Director 


148.4 


2^.4 ^ 
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"I like to decide things for myself" vm^"l usually let other 
children have their way", " Due to the experimental nature of 
this instrmnent^ only gross conclusipns should be drawn* However^ - 
the scale indicates that Spartanburg #5 Career Education students 
use three decision strategies most often ^ tiking thought; doing 



as expected; continuing as before (make no decision) , Further, 
attitudes of Spartanburg #5 students toward decision situations 
are not consistent across the itep^; investigated. 



r 



1 
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copy Frienas 
bo As Expected 
Seek Advics 
Take Thought 



5,08 
3.71 
5, 74 




Range 



Expected Mean 



EKLC 
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Do As Expected 
Seek Advice 
Take Thought 



r 



r 

Range 0=8 Expected Mean 



/ 
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Do A*Exp©ct©d . . 4.86 

i 

Seek Advice ^.3,87 

Talce Thouqht . 5*89 



Range 0^8 ^Expected Mean 




TABLE 43 



•SPARTANBURG COUNTY- SCHOOL DISTRICT #3* . ' 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT . 
IN CAREER EDUCJATION y) 

1973-74 . ■ . 

Secondary Decision Making Scali^j 
Average Number of Times Certain Dfepisioniy 
' Strategies Were Selected ' ' 



Grades 8-12 N = Gil" 



1 



■|-; 



* Decision Strategy 



Average^ #^ .Times Selected t?y^ GrJde 



Number 
^ Continue As Is 
Flip a Coin 
Copy Friends 
■Do As Expected 
Seek Advice 
Take Thought 



All Grades 
611. 

3.46 

1 . 21 

2.23 

5.08 

4". 20^ 

6.71. 



8 ■ 
154 


■ 9 
104 


10 
l 125' 


f 

11 
'89 


' 12 
" 139 


3. 38 


3. 39 


3, 39 


3.60 


^. 59 


1.42 


1.41 


1.00 ' 


llll 


1.09 


2.27' 


2.36 


2 .18 ■• 


2.05 


2.23 ' 


5.12 


4.89 


5.3-6 


5.08 


4 .94 


4. 25 


4.28 


3.95 


4 . 23 


4.30. 


6.48 


6.51 ^ 


7.01 


6.69 


6. 86 



Range 0-8 



Expected Mean 
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TABLE 44 



SPARTANBURG BOUNTY SCHOOL .DISTIti^T #5 

.RESEARCH AND DilVELOPMS^ 
: \ . ^ ^ IN CAREER EDUCATION / ^ 
. ■ ., . ; 1973-74 . y ; 

Perdent of Sftudentb^s Respondi/h 
\ * ' to. AttitudinHl /items in $he' .> . 
. . ..H( Decis^ion Making Seal© . • 

•-1^' ' ' V -Gride 4-6- / 



Itgti 



# Resporidir\g. 



1.. ) I jufeually.' do^ what I am 

^supposed to\ ^ * 407 

2. I change my'mirici a lot. \ ; 407 

3. I liJpe to decid€) things - ^\ 

=tor .myself. * ; . ,408* 
^ , . ' - , . ^ 

4. ;,I like to follow .rulas. 4*07 

^5. Other pupils' ideas are " * 

better- .than mine. ' 4Q7^ 

• ^ ^ \ . . ^ . ' ' ' ' - ^ 

6. * * It's hard for me to ■ . ' . - ' 

decide what to-do. 40 7 

7. I usually, let other childre^n ^ / 

have their way. 407 

8. I like to try new things. 407 

9. I like to told what to do. 405 

10. I would ra/ther watch a game 

than play it. 405 



19? 

J-74 




TABLE 45 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
^ 1973-74 
Percent' of Students Responding YES 
to Attitudinal Items in The 
Decision Making 'Scale 
Grade 4 



Item 
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♦ Responding 



\ 1. I usually do v/hat I am . . 

supposed to. - 154 

2. I change ny mind a lot. 153 

3. I like to decide things 

for myself. 154 

4. I like to follow rules. J 154 

5. Other pupils' iljeas are 

better than mine.- * 154 

6. rt's hard for nd'^to' 

decide what to do. 154 

' . - 

7. I usually let other children* 

have their way. 154 

8. I like^ to try new things ^ 154 

9. I like to be told what to doT 153 

10. I would rather watch a game' 

than play it. 154 



TABLE 46 

i ■ 

SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
- .1973-74 
Percent of Studeints Responding YES 
to Attitudinal Items in The 
Decision Making Scale / 
Grade 5 



Item 



♦ Responding 



1. I usually do v;hat I am 
supposed to, - 137 

2. I change'my mind a lot. , 13g 

3. I like to decide things 

for myself. , 139^ 

4. I like to follow rules. 137 

,5. Other pupils' ideas are 

hetfteif than mine. 136 

6. It's hard for me to' 

decide what to do. . ' 138 

7* I usually let other children 

have their^ way . ; 138 



8. I like to try new things. * 138 

^- ■ ■ / 

9^ I like to be told What to do. " _ 137 



10 . I would ratheir^ watch a gcime 

tha^ play it. 137 
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TABLE 47 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL; DISTRICT #5 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPilENT PROJECT 
• IN CAREER EDUCATION 
197^-74 

" Pfercent of Students Responding YES 
to Attitudinal Items in The 
Decision .'Making Scale 

Grade 6 " ^ 



Item 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



8. 
10, 



I usually cTo v;hat I am 
supposed to, 

I change my mind a lot. 

I lake to decide things 
for myself, 

I lik^ to Tollow rules. 

Oth^r pupils* ideas a^se 
better than mine. . ' j 

It's hard for me to 
decide what to do. 

i usually let other children 
have their way, 

I l^ke to try hew things. 

I like to be told what to do, 

I vl/ould rather watclt^ a game 
than play it. 



♦ Responding 
lie • 

- -,116 

116 
■ 116 

117 '\ 

115 

115 . 

115 
115 

^114 , 
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TABLE 4 8 



-SPARTANBURG COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRIjPT #SV " 
. .R&SEARCH AND DEVfiLOPMENT PROJECT? 
IN* CAREER EDUCATION 

1973-7*4 V 
Percent of Students Responding YtSJ * 
to Attitudinal Items in the 
Decision Making Scale 
Grades 8-12 



Item 
Number 
1, 



I usually do ,what is 
expected of me. 



2. I like jobs that give 
me resfionsibility . 

3. I change my mind a lot. 

4. When I make decisions, I 
usually worry about results. 

.5. I like to. solve difficult"' 
problems. 

6. I like to be told what tp 
do . " ■< ' 

7. l" would rather watch a 
game than play it. 



8. 

9. 
10. 



I like to decide things 
for myself. 

I like to try new things.' 



I like to follow rules. 

) . 

11. Other pupils" ideas are 
better than mine. 

12. ' It is hard for me to 

decidfe what to do. ' , 

13. I think I would make 
a good .leader. 

14. A person should fit his ' 
behaviof'to the group. 

15. I have ign* lot of confidence 



ia nyself 
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o 
o 

.. 154 


9 
103 


&7.5 


73.1 


85il 


90.3 


59.1 


59.6 


68.8 


65.4 


47.7 


51.0 - 


14.3 


14.4. . 


16.2 


22.5 

i 


88.3 


91.3 , 


" 94.2, 


94.2 


53.6 


52.0 


33.1 


30.1 


56.5 


58.7/ 


47.4 


48.5 


56.2 


51.0 


60.1 





Percent R esponding 

* \b 

125 



76.0 

88.8 
48.0 

.'€8.0 

-47..? 
' 5.6 

18; 4 

95;2 
96.8 
46.4 . 

23,2 

40.0 



50.8 



48.0 



YES 



^ Grade, 



;72.S 



.89 
77.3 

85.2 
53.4 

60.2 

42.0 
15.9 

20.5 

94,3 
95.5 
52.3 

22.7 

34 .'1 

55.7 

"60.2 

78,4'^ 



12 
139 



80»6 

8,6.3 
54.0 

59.^ 

54.0 
7w2 

22.3 

^4.2 
92.8 
57.6 

17:3 

42.4 

68.3 

35.3 

74.8 



409 



74.6 

87.0 
"54.9^ 

6418 

48.8 
11.1 

19.7 

92.5 
94.6 
52.6 

25.4 

47.0 

54.3 



49.4 



70.0 



sEcriai m 
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^ ^ ' ' y ' FINAL REPORT \, 



Sputh Carolina. Department , of Education 
Office of Vocational Education 



Research Coordinating Unit V 
Career Education Project * . ^ ^ 



i. Project Purpose 



/ 

./ 
/ 

■A 



/ 



The major thrust of the South Carolina State Department o^i.. 
Education Career Education Project is the^ development and promo- 
tion of a practical concept of Career education which can be/ in- 
corporated into all -educational prograips. Adhering to the lihilo- ^ 
sophy bein^ .espoused by the United St;iates Office of Cateer/ Educa- 
tion's Office of Career Education, SpUth Carolina operate^ under . 
the following premise; , v . /. 

Career Education is a sequential, developmental 
process of specialized experiences for all peopLe , 
(kindergarten through /adulthoc^d) . This process/will 
incorporate currently established curricula injto "real 
life'* situations, thereby providing the individual 
with affective knowledge of attitude and value forma- 
tion as well as cognitive skills. It will tirovide a 
i pei;sonal approach in education, geared toward*prepa- 
ring the individual* to rationally choose pfis/per plate 
in the working society. / >/ 



II. Project Objectives - Fiscal ^ar 1975 



/ 



* For reasons of expediency, the Proje^ct Ob j6<?tives cited in the ^ 
Stat^ .Depaitirent of Education's Five-Yea/t-Pran ai::e consistent with 
thoee outlined in the Office of Voc^tiorial Education's State Plan. , 



/ ■ 
/ 



Five-Year Plan 



1. The Office of Vocational Education's Career Education staff, wfll: 

^a. Provide career education/ packets to 20 districts- 
^ • <. •' , ' " * 

b. Encourage districts to plan inservice workshops' to 

utilize packet to implement program. ' 

c. Assif t' ir. ■ ' ;!uc. t:,Lr;, ^ vorkcihops in t:*-:: 2G cistricts 
fcr t,.) \- ■ •;o Lev;: n;;; c^r '-^r^^:■l krovled^^a. 
of career education, resulting in tneir being equip- ^ 
ped to identify, career education elements and in-^ 
corporate the elements into their ef^isting educational 
program by A^hril 1, 1975. ^ * * 



2. The Vocational Education' s Career Education staff will revise 
^rt-Tefine the existing Stat'e department of Education's "Posi- 
tion Paperi! - on^ ^rcar Educ ation in South (farolina by -DecBinber 

1 15, 1974, ^ . ^ , 

3. The Career Education staff will conduct a survey to identify 
all ^xisting Carefer feducation programs in South Carolina for the 
purpose of providing data that will help establish a system for 
coordinating -Galreex Education and related programs by April 1, 

. 1975. 

State Plan * . « V 

1. To produce and deliver a programmed package of orientation ma- 
terials to be used in Inseryice session^". 

♦ ' ^ / ' . ■ 

•2. To solicit State Department of Education (SDE) reinforcement for 

the^'^positlon" on Career Education espoused by the Consultants. 

'3. To establish the Career Education staff afe a resource and coor41- 
natlng of f ice- . 

a* To^ provide 20 school districts with a conceptual knowledge 
X)f Career Education 'restvltin^ in their being equipped to 
"identify Career Education, elements and Incorporate ^ these 
elements into their existing educational program by June 1, 
19 75 . ' ^ 

b. . To revise and refine the existing SDE "Posltloif Pap^r" on 
* Career Education in South. Carolina by December, 15, 1974. 

c. To conduct a survey to identify all existing Career Educa- 
tion programs in South Carolina for the purpose of provi- 
ding data that will help establish a system for coordina- 
ting Career Education aiid related' programs by Api^ll 1, 1975. 

- «^ ' ' 1 ■ 

d. To establish and maint^ain a Resoui^e !loom at the SDE for 
local district use by January 15, 1975. 

Activities and Accomplishments 

1. Research and Development sites. . ' 

On June 1, 1973, the South Carolina Department of Educa- 
tion received a gi:ant from the U. S. Office of Education to 
plan and implement^ in conjunction with Lexington School District 
Three and Spartanburg School District Five, a research and develop 
ment project in career education. South Carolina's letter of ^ 
assurance concerning the use of this funding available through 
Section 131 (a) Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 (Public Law 90^576) cited the following intention: ' 

It is pur intention to continue and expand our Research 

ap4 Developr.ent Project in Career .Education by continuing 
^ operation 4t cvr current project site r.iid by initiating, 
operation c»t second project site. sites v>ill pro- 

vide opportunities for the development, demonstration, and 
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testing of a Career Educatio n mo d el sui table for state- 
wide implementation* Our goal is eventual state-wide ■ • • 
ir.plementation. * , ... ' • 

.Enclosed is a tentative draft of the State Depart- 
ment of Education' s approach to Oareer Education, As 
you can see, we are attempting to guide our local educa-' \ 
tional agencies in developing theis own Career Education 
programs. Our role Is primarily one of providing support- 
services.' In ojrder, to provide adequate support services, 
we need strong program models such as those our Research 
and Development - sites can provide. 

Bpth ^sites will-meet the same minimum criteria for 
a Careei: Education program and both will attea-pt to accom- ^ 
-plish the same basic objectives. However, each site will 
develop its own detailed' program in order to best meet its 
own nfeigds and best complement its existing structure, re- - 
sources, and programs. ^ Our current project 'site will serfre, 
^ in many respects, as a model to the second project^site. * 
At the same time, the current site will continue and ex- 
pand its operation in order to provide a constantly improv- 
^\ *ing model. The second site will provide an opportunity to , 
/-^ test and demonstrate the effectiveness of adopting the first 
model's concepts to anothelj site. It is tiot our intention 
; that *the. second 'Site be idei^ntlcal. to tljfe Jfirst; .rather it; 
will offer an example of thte adaptability of. the basic model. 

The State Department of \ Education's proposal for this 
Research and Development effdrt in Career Education contains 
three components: \ 

■ . ' - \ 

(1) the continuation, and expansion of the current Research 
and Development Project at the Lexington Coxmty School 
Distript Three site; L 

(2) the initiation and' adaptatil^n of that basic project 

^ model at the Spartanburg Co^]^pty School District Five 

. site; ^ • \ 

y ■ . . \ ■ ' . 

* .■ " ' 

(3) * the expansion of the State Department of Education's 

support services to all Career Education efforts through- 
. - out South Carolina. 

Although the Lexington Schbol District Tliree Project was originally 
funded in Janua^ 1972 and channeled through tiie South Carolina Department 
of Education, the U. Office of Education extended its support to allow 
for effective conclusion of certain project actavities. The Spartanburg 
School District Five project, however, was initiated in' June 1973. Thus, 
the Lexington School District Three site was terminated in November,* 1974. 
The State Department of Education awarded funds t^o the Spartanburg School 
District Five site for continuation efforts. \ 

The basic tbe cotal 'project effort wa^ to develop and impleir.enT, 

a comprehensive program that incorporafted* the^f und^mental philosophy of career 
education and that' had tihe potential for state-wide iraplementation. A second 
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major goal was to provide, thrqugh t?his^ project , practical exaiii^)lei»^.of 
career education pro^tams in ibrdex to assist other school, districts tn. 
assessing the worth' of career education* and developing tefinniqlies In 
'implfementing such a program.^ ^ " •* • ^ ; , 

Although the development and planfiiing of the prQject^, wats"^ sharped' 
among the- South Carolina Department o.^ Education; . Lexlngtoii Couitty 
.School District Three, and Spartanbxir^ County ■ School District-FiVe, 
the resporfsibility JEor [implementing the planned' project belonged, to ' 
the local districts. An independent lirm was hired to conduct an.un-. 
biased .third party' evaluation (IBE5E,VDurham, 'n/ C. ) • . ' \ 

As planned, the career education effoTt was tp be implementc^d , 
through the existing curriculum by ^11 teach(^r9,kindergardcn thtQufeft . 
high school. The^particular methpdg .used ^ to accomplish this impler* 
mentation and to achieve the objectives varied with" each building's 
org^inization and each teaching gt'oup's partlculat' stylev . \^ 

Withiri the district, the'' responsibility for coordinating the 
implementation was delegated to a, career .education staff. The , 
difecfcor atid his staff, under the- direct supervision of the superj 
intendent, worked .with principals, teacheVs^, and counselors i^ 
'planning, preparing, , and implementing learning activities^ 

' The state educational agenpy provided a project coordinator, or 
r consultar^t, to assis't and' support the local effort. THe. project 
coordinator also assumed responsibility for federal re|Jprting, co- 
ojrdin^ing and evaluation.,^ and ^iissemindting information about • the , 
profeSr on a state' and national leVel. - In.additiopy the coordinator 
representee! and attempted to further career education within the 
"State D6p»artmerit of Education. • . • , - \ ' - - 

' > " .'/"'■-■.•••..'■, ^ ... 

As a result of these 6verali efforts, the ^prajfect-did i-nvolve ' 
all research site teaVhers in rea'chlng:^ their, students, in the P^e- 
^.determined minimal educational, activities. Within the time frame 
that this prdject has been jLn operation, tKerfe .hag* also'bepn. a--, 
marked increase ^ in -thfi levet of awirenes§ of .and in^terest^in career 
education throughout the stat^ and' within the state "educati'Q.nal:. ^ ^ 
Ajgency.^ Although it is difficult to determir^ie- how much of ^'t^^ 
increase is directly attriT^utable to ^^is .^oject,' it wouXd^fip¥i|ar 
likely that the project did, make a m'ajor contribution via the 
"Mushrooming effect.'' ? / . - ' ' ''^'^ 

More apparent is the project's direct -contribution to the > s 
State's conceptual knowledge of .career ^educatlinj. As'^^an culmd.- . - 
n'ating product of the/ operation, the 'South Carolina Statue Depart-. : 
m.ent of Education developed an inservi9e orientation, Jjackage con- 
' sis ting of a programmed workbook, ap. ideas booklet* and a video^' < 
tape. The State Agency also became , equipped to ^erve-ae avcoor<|i- - 
natinfe, resource agency. The ultimate go^l ip to refocus or re-' 
fine the Std^te- s educators' awareness of the tenets inherent in ! 
the career education concept. ' - *" ' " y 



. >2. Five- Year-^Plan Objectives ! . . • \ * ' V. ^ ■ * 

. . ■ ^In the'failvbf J:974 ^Car^^^ ^ 

'si.;. •. ."'/weir^ of f eired^,to .twenty district's dfesi^&^ted. by^ ttiel St«Ci 'pe ' ' ' f - " 

— • nent 'of Education: - ^ ' ^ ' -^-^ ' \ < 1 • V 

'-^ » 'a. a ptograioaed >votkt)o6k. .CarWr ^PQvelbpmettl^: ^(See attachment A rV;- . 

• b. ' a.'su^pleinent , Ide^s for Cl^sroom Activltie^ltn Caract Develop- / 
' ^ . f • miflnt tSee attacTiineht B'.^; V • •* ■ r • 'J" ► 

* / c.' a»^vldfeotape, depicting qate'er education *'h'appening'^ in . t)ie ' 

\ , ' . -V cras^toom (f ilmed/^^tTr^ ,S€ut"h Catolina' rese^ . : 

' . , ' A. Ifett'^r anboiirciJiB tliis to each 6f ' -the / 

^ -jty€?nty ""saperlrftrendents f rbm 'the oWUce ot . the ;Chief State Schbal ' • 
Officer,/ Dr.- pyr^l'^^B,^^^ (i^jB^attachment Ql}.^ They wjerS aske;i 

/*'.'vto af>p6lnt a repres^fat4ve vho would rjBceive - travel* OLeimburjge-- " 
^ •/ .ment for his/hei'Wrip to the *tatt& Departaaent of' Education of filce '3 

• 'building in* ofder/.tCT^^attend a training- session. Afterward, a ; 
W 1' " * clbse(J-<:i\'cuit television ^chje,dul,e was arr^ng'ed;. The' Sta^te ... 

Con,sultamt'ViJrQvid^d the leadership 4uring^' this iuservice j^essi'ori^ 

* ^ 'with the repr^sentattives' servilRg as grpMp^.e4ders In th^l'^5FX®^P*^^~\^^ 
; T. • - ' tive' dj-snxidta. Follow-up - services' contlnge^ tThroughowV the ye«fi ' 

u (e.g.,- mailouts, * written /:orrespon4enceV ^teliphone cal'l^i*, prdyislon, 
*■ .e of *onTsit.e consultants from "Spartatburg' Si^twol EVLstricC f^lve, trips 
to Spattanl^urg. Sc!^ooi District Fiv^, etc.')'."^ ^ ^ ^ 

• ' • 4 ' - VV- • * ' V ^ ''-'^ / .^'^ 

•',o'5 Ttie position papjer on "Career Educatiot\ in South Carolina" was*' 

drafted and mailed our'for review, to key personlS In , career \educar- 
- tion, boti\ within the State Department, af Education, .the .State j' prid 

' /. th^ natitjn/ Af t§r the input v^as kssimilatjed, the,final copy \/as . 
\ . ' s.ubmltted ' to* the .Chief ;St;ate' School /Of figier fpr^-hls signat.ure and - 
-JL ,* V was preseJited to the State card jbf .Education for informatlbi^ai 

^ purposes. • -.It-wi-ll be dk'ssemloat^d to, Soiittv Carolitj^a educators • ^ 
who "are. already involvefl- ln ca;reer'" education^ attivlti well .as 

' . • to thdse whe?'are lntefeste<j 1^ alignirfg /their* initials activities '-^ ' • 
with the'philospphy>f ar\stance,'**»r the State, Deipffrtment of Edjacl-"' 
- , ' ^ , tion. In addition, l£ will- be disfifitninated 'outai4e the^ &t^te in . ' 

order to fulfill S«uth Carolina '.s^'responsibildty as ^a-ijarticipant ^ 
; in the hationjal carei&r edut^tCibn/ movement... Since projected p^^X > 
- " at the U^OEi-call for/the alio.CattDi of 

/ states' 4or the purpose. to'^ .deyeioping a state;.pl'afli xhife. pappr shi^uld'^ 
serve- the* Department Hiell; as evidence- <>f "act ivitler^and Support: \ 
' \ taking place. . ! ^ - i;' • - " -* r / - " ' > 

,t / " • The iJbcufifent' c<mtairis the'^'foilowing' area^^ ^ ' '"^ - ^ 

'. .'1, ' Need *fpr Qar6ftr^5ducatlo^ ^ ' ^-^^ \ ' ' , . •» * 

^ B.a&ic Concep't Assiimptions 'bf .^areer^EducAt^^^^ . • * * 

• - \ / ' 3. •^ Backgrbxriid of the Career E3tication Kbvement In South . ^ 
Carolina ' I. ^ : . . ' . " .-^ - _ 



1 r ; 



- Element^ of Career Educ^^ion .^^ ' 



2., Pive-Year-^^:lari- Objfectiyes^ ' : . ' " ^. ^ 

■ , In the fall of ig^yi <areer^Educat^^ 
; o , wer^; of tered';tb rf^ ;desji^p^ted^ hy ±h6 State^ : - 

ment ofc EUuC^iprtr^ V ' ; ,:^^^^Tr<'^^ • * ^ 

■ ' -.V--';^''.." •V.V'::^:'^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ - a:i/ .a'^programmfed- worklpook, Career beve.rdpmenti ^^ (See^ attaphuient A. ) } 

'bw /--^ a ^ sapplement-, ; Ideas £br Classroom Activities, in. Ear^ei. DeVelopr • 
^ ^ent (See attacHment BQ ; ^, 1 ■ ^ ' ^ ^ ' • - : v-^ '^ • 

•c.-4,.k videotape, rdepictihg' career ;^ucatlp^ - 
. ^ / '\ciasarobin (^Imea at a South Gafoliiia- reaeart^h sit'ft) .'^^ '* V ^ 



let te;y;^ announcing this'? se'^ t'o each <5f. tti^; . 

twenty; siaperiritpnd^nts' from.the^ of £ice;Q,f ^he /Chief School 
OfflcerV I>^- ^Cyrii;r.B;^ ^usl^ee (S^e'^^attacTimen^ C. >^ • Thdy w^te' ask^d!; 
to appoint a reipt^esefit at ive whg vould receive ,^r^vel reimburse- ^'r \ 
merit- for hi^/hec trip ^o the^' St^te Department of E^ducatioa of f icfe 
building ia order' tq attjend a •ti;3;i7fixng sessTori. Aftep/ard, a ; ' 
closed-circuit ;4teievision schedule Was ^rr^nge^^^ ''/Th4 StWte ; \ . 
Consultant pi*CVaded the* leadei;ship during: this tnseryic^ sessioxi • 
with the- ^epresentatives^.^serving as 'group lieaders 'iri their re sgec*- ; 
vtive djlstricts.' Follc>vr-\i{> se^rvices contij\ue4';.through^^^ .the jyear, ^ 
(e.g., .mai^louts, w.r^ttjen cotresppr|^ericdlil tel^phof^^^^^^ provision, 
of on-site .consult;aiit^^^^rom ^paVtanliui^ 

to Spartanl>urg Schbol District Flv^;, 'etfaJT^'-^' ^ ; 



^ 3. > position papfef ^^on "Career tlducation; in'^Sptith Ca'foliha": , was >./ 

: drafted 'iad mailed^ out review ^duca-- ♦ , ^ 

■ ^ ■ ' tioh, both within, the Sjfcate Department of ^Edutaixcirv, the State, and . , ' - 
'-the nation. After :the "^iput was^assimil . 
^ \ , submitted to the Chief/- Sjtate School ^(^^^ ;&rid N ; * 

'v .^ was., presented to the St a^te Board of Bduc^tion -f or informatipilal . - ^ i; 
' .. i purpose.s. It. will be disseminated; to .^South Carolin . < ' ^ * 

' . who ; are already involved in .career educat well as i^/'- / - 

. ^ /to thbse^ Who :jare inteVe'j^ted in aligning their'^initiaj activities" 
■ ^' ' : with^ the philosophy,, dr-;^'^taAce, oft^ State Deipartment of Edjaca>r * v , ^ : ' 

' • tlon. la addition, it w^ir be dissesminated outside the S:tate in _ . '* - ^ 

order, to ^fulfill ,South;^arolinaVs responsibility as j^a- participant ^; . * . ' 
in the n;^ticn,al career.;^^ movement . Since proJe'Cte;d plans - / 

; ' " • at the USOE call for -^lie' ali^ monies to individual ' 

" . state? for ;the purpd^^e <^ developing av s^ - / ^ 

, serve the Department, well as evidence of activities and «iip^port f?- / ' ^ 
. / ^'-^ taking ^i)lace>.";"'\ ''"/■'-•^^-rS^ . . ' ... : . -...y.-- o ; ^- 

" ■ ■ . •• - ■■. '■' -.. - ■^\\.., r^^,...:.- . ■ ; , : 

; . The doGumeiit detains the fo:|.lowiilg- areas ejhphasis: ' - 

• Need' for Car^eV Edlicatlcni " , ^ " c- ' * ^\ 

.. " V " 2. ' BaJ5ic Concept AJssumpfclpns -of CareeY^-Educatiptx . " ' 

« /' ^3^ : BackgrxKurid of the/Oaree;r Education Movenerit In-South ^ ^/ ^. 

■^•'f /■'•■■'■^^ ' v.caroiiAa .\ ^ ^...j^^:-'.^.^;- .C. ■;. .• i : . • V' • 

^.'Is 4. Elements of "Career Education * ' ' • > - - 



5. Learner Objectives 

6. A Suggested Model „ 

7. South Carolina's Position 

A' survey 'form was developed by' the State Consultant^ using ^ 
available research £roTi ir states, in order to conduct a sur- 
vey of all; existing x:a-J|||.^^.^ programs in South Carolina. 
A letter^ to. accompany tutJiorm was' composed for the Chief State 
School Officer's signature. (See attachment D. ) 

The office of the State, Consultant/houses commercial and 
-non-commercial resource materials for use by local school- district 
perso&nel and Department employees . The matferials were, not pur- 
chased; rather they were reviewed by the Consultant as to their ■ 
pqtfential. benefit to the ^ State and displayed ohly if the company 
or. state chose to "loan"" copies . The resource .area also contains 
in-State materials (e.gv, a "How To" document from Lexington School 
District Thi^ee; in^ervice material developed within- £he State; etc.) 

Other major accomplishments include :\ ^ 

1* * ^'ssistance-in the development' and prlriting of a "How Jo" 
' doottmeot which served as the culminating activity of the 
Lexington School District: Three research site; ' 

2. assistance in the developtnent of a proposal designed to 
continue the Spartanburg School District Five research 
^Xie for the time period of December 1, 19^74 - June 30, 
1975; fr.om this extension came the development of^ des- 
criptive brochure and a "How To" document; 

3. participation in. those national activities designed for 
statW^ coordinators of career education and sponsored 

'* either by the Council of Chief State School Officers 

or the IK S. Office of Education's Office of Career 
Education; 

4. development oi guidelines necessary for a model compre- 
hensive project in career education (proposal submitted, 
for this project by Spartanburg- School District Five,. 
July 1, 1975 - June 30, 19^6); 

5. alignment with the Office of Instructional Television and 
the Educational Television Network in the uae *of a fifteen 
tltteep-mlniita IttflCf UCClOtlftl ttfl r lflB "Bread and BUlL g lfliHB 
and in a news broadcast; 

6. assistance to the University of^South Carolina's School 
of Education (i.e., lectures, materials, etc.)j 
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7. coordination with an assistancG to career education* pro- 
jects other than Spartanburg School District Five, Lexing-. 

ton School District Three, and the twenty target areas. ^ ' 
i ■ ' - . ' ^ ■ . 

8. partlc^ypatioji in the State Department of Education Self- 
Concept Steering Cothnit tee. ♦ 

IV. Problems ' ' ' . 

Lack of staff: Many worthwhile activities must be eliminated 
to a lack of staff (e.g., articulation with post-secondary 
1 iTlitutions , on-site vis^its, in-depth coordination with State 

.aociations such as guidance, the production of a monthly news- 
letter, inservice with vspecial areas such as gifted and talented, 
deve3opncnt of particular areas ^uch as .career placement and 
follow-up, coordination with State Department of Education offices, 
etc.). .Currently, salaries have been allocated for two positions, 
i.0. , a State Consultant and. a secretary. 

V. Plans for School Year 1976 , . - . 

1. The project purpose remains the sqrr.e as that cited in Section 
I of this report . 

2. Gbjectiyes , ' 

' Fiv^i-Year-Plan (State Department of Education) [ 

1. The Career Ed4::cation staff will design and produce 
the rema^.ning'- components to the orientation/planning 
materials packag^e t^o be used by local school district 
personnel by Septen.ber 30 , 1975, i-e., a Teacher's 

"^Resource Manual, a Counselor's Resource Manual, an 
-Administrator's Resource Manual. 

2. ' The Vocationar Research ^Coordinating Unit 'Career Educa- 

' tion staff will f ield-te^^t the oi^ientation/planning package 
in a minimum of ten school distticts by ^Lay 30, 1976. 

State Plan (State Departntcnt of Education, Office of ^cational Education) 
1* To design and- produce the remaining components to the 
^ orientation/planning materials package, to be used by 

local scho9l district personnel by September 1975. 

2. To field-test the ori^entation/plar^ning package in five 
school district's in fiscal year 1976. ^ 
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STATEMENT OF PURPpSE 



The ' purpose of this document is to assist local district personnel in the planning, 
management, and ad^^ stration of a successf" '' ireer education program. The •major epiphasis 
of the data will identili^|tU>n litfpM^^l ways* of implementing career education 

concepts: consequents lan^yige and gencnil point of view will be structured to meet the 
seeds i^e local coordinator anu the classroom. teache: * ' , v 



Another important endeavor of this bfo(^hure to identify, the major strengths and 
weaknesse^ )f the Batesburg-Leei^viile Career Education Project.. A« tlrc pilo^project in the' state' 
o\ South virolina, Batesburg-Leesville has^^perienced ^many ^f the growing pains- arfd 
trustratior ^ ^ ' ^ . • ^ n- -. -i-- j:-*--^* i i 

moderatt 



encountered by n^ost beginning prograrffs! However, the district has also realized a 
gree of success in. many ^reas. 



This ^jcument will pinpoint these ausgicious activities, ahd will describe the role of the 
district j-)r"Sonnel in helping these accomplishments lo be achieved. It is hoped that this 
inff)rmatic-^ will be of service in the planning and implementation of your program. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT SETTING ' ' 



Th Hf' of the South Carolina Department of Education's Research:^ and Development 
Project !v Lexington Count v School District Three, serving the Batesburg-Leesville area. This 
school district serves approximately G,100 students in grades kindergarten tljiroUgh twelve with a 
professional s,taff of approximately 130 teachers/ cgunselors, and administrators. The 
organfeational structure of the total system includes: 

Grades K-4 ■ ^ ^ , 

( 

Batesburg Primary and Elementary Schools 
' . LeeJ^ille Elementary School 



Grades 1-6 - 

9 



Utopia Elementary School (Small, rural school under the same administration as Leesville 
Elementary) 

Grades 5-8 

Batesburg-Leesville Middid School 
SfH'ciQl Educ(/ti()fi * . ^ 

Ungraded, separate school 
J^rades 9-12 

Batesburg-Leesville High School 



The "district administration ipresently includes a superintendi^nt, a federal progra i 
coordinator, four building jprincipall^j, and tlie Career Education Project staft. The commum . 
itself is in a^ transition period from^ q traditionally agriculture-based economy to a more technical 
and service-based economy. ' | 

i! ■ • r 
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STATEMENT OF PROJECT iGOALSf 



The three basic project goals established for the ^atesburg-Leesville Career Education 
project were: ' ' ^ - 

A. To develop a Career Education Program in Lexington School District Three that has 
the potential practically and economically, for statewide implementation. 

B. To demonstrate and measure the effectiveness of Career Education with regard to 
. achievement of stated objectives. ' . ; 

C. To develop an informational handbook and audio-visual supplement for utilization by 
other school districts ii\ establishing a ''workable" Career Education program. 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES 



. ' ' ' ' ■ .' . ^ ' ' ' 

In • order to realize the basic goals discussed in the preceding section, three types of 
objectives were developed - the. product objectives, the process objectives, and the project 
objectives. - , . ^- 

As is evident to the average reader; these bbjectives, due to their visual similarity,* were a 
major source of confusion. To complicate mattery even further, the local staff and administration 
had virtually no input in the acjtual planning, organization, and writing of the major objectives. 
This was all done by an independent staff prior to Batesburg=±;eesville's involvement in the career 
education concept. \ 

Because of this Oversight, many of the stated aims were both cumbersome and impractical 
- having little significance or sensitivity for the special needs of the local staff, teachers, or 
students. During the 1973-74 school year, however, the Career Education staff (with valuable 
assistance from The Research Coordinating Unit of the State Department of Education) jnade 
provisions for solving this problem. 

This was achieved through the adoption of a new set of objectives and a more concise, less' 
complicated planning format. For sake of depictjng the developmental propess of the 
Batesburg-Leesville "Career Edj^iipation project, both the original, objectives* and .the Jldified 
version are included. 

ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES - ; 

L THE PKODUCT OBJECTIVES \ ' ^ ' 

Outlined the types of student outcomes that career education strives^ to achieve. These 
objectives deal with the kinds of behavior students must demonstj:ate in order to make a 
rational personal career decision and then t-o pursue that decision successfully. 

2, THE PROCESS OBJECTIVE^ 

Detailed the educational strategies and techniques to be used in achieving the desired 
' student outcome. Essentially, these process objectives served . to define the minimum 
educational activities to be^ implemented through the project., 

3- THE PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

Provided a system of events that would lead to the accomplishment of both the product 
and process objectives. The project objectives were the actual implementation strategy of ' 
the overall program; i.e., the administrative ''how to'"^uide, 

NOTE: 

The project objectives werT designed foY the purpose of guiding the career education staff in 
the proper administration of the general program, Unfortunatei\\ these proved ineffective and for 
the most part, confusing. In reality. , the project objectives were more of a list of duties and 
responsibilities than a useful guide. The actual "how to" was left up to the local administrators 
and career' education staff' . j 
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Qcades 1-6. Component 



1. Product Objectives 

*^ ' . « ■ 

* Each student will: . ^ 

a^Ahave a knowledge and understanding of the economic, social,* and personal 
'^importance of work. > - 

b. understand the range, nature, and rela^edness of occupations in each of the career 
groups and in the specific occupationajl^ clustery covered. 

c. show an awareness .of the^ need for basic educational;skills in the world of work, 
d^. know and practice the desirable habits and attitudes that are nee(Jed in the world 

of. work. 

e. . practice decision making and simulate career selection. 

f. demonstrate a positive self-image and attitude toward others. • 

g. have an awareness of his interests. * . 

2. Process Objectives . • 

Teachers will develop four (4) car(?er education units for use during the 1972-73 
school year that will: ^ 

(1) encompass all occupational cluster groups (Service,' Business, Science, and 
Communications) and show the relationship between thenj. 

(2) be integrated with all subject matter to emphasize the' relationship of and 
need for basi^ skills in the world of work. 

(3) provide activities to emphasize desirable habits and attitudes for life and 
work. ^ ' < 

(4) provide individual and group activities that enhance occupational aspirations, 
student concept of self, and student ability to get along with others. 

(5) provide* each student the opportunity to participate in activities, for the 
evaluation of cateer interests and aptitudes. 

(6) incorporate extensive use of audio-visual matenals in career education. 

(7) t)rovide -activities for students^ to plan parts of each unit* and simulate a 
. career choice related to each unit. ■ * 

(8) provide community involvement and activities to take students into the 
working world. 

Teachers will evaluate each ' unit , "with regard to instructional techniques and 
process activities in relation to their effectiveness in producing established product 
objectives. 

Grades 7-9 Component * 
1. Product Objectives ' 

Each student will: v ^ 

a. ' have a knowledge and understanding of the economic, social and personal 

importance of work. 

b. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of occupations in specific 
occupational clusters covered during the year. 

c. understand the need for basic educational skills in the world of work. 

\ d. knoNV and practice the desirable habits and attitudes that are needed in the^ world 
of work. . ' 

e. practice decision making and narrow career choices. 



, f . ^ demonstrate .a/p6sitivQ se|f;rmage altitude' toward o ^ " V ' 

w , g< have a knowledge and undersj^nd[.ing of^hll intere^sts, abilities, valvies, an^ 'need's,^ 
h. base his' career, choice(s), on his knpwle^ge a^d 'understanding' of his -lhterests, 
abilities, values, and needa. \ ; ! . ^ 

*^ ' i. 'have a basic understanding Of the cons^&quencQ^ of his career choices.. - ^ 

2.. Process. Objectives - ^ ^ . . T 

a. Teachers ^ill. develop four (4) career education Visits for!use durfrtg the 197^-73 

, school year that will: . ' . > • , - . 

^ . . (1) provide" for the exploration of all occupational clusters at the 7th .and 8'th 

' * ' grade level and will relate basic subject matter to each cluster studiecl. 

(2) provide for the in^Jepth study of all occupatipnal clusters and- relate hAsic 
^ subject matter to those d^terS at the 9th grade- level, ^ " , j 

. ^ (3) 'focus upon the rteed for basic skills in 'the world of work. ; 

(4) provide Activities for students to learn, desirable habits and attitudes for life 
and work. , ^ ^ \ . : ' 

' (5) provide activities for students to practice decision making -and' narrow career 

. choices. " - ' , ^ - 

, (6) provide individual and group activities that enhance occupational^ aspirations, 
student self-concfept and the ability to get along with others, 
(7) provide activities for students to explore and access their interests, abilities, 
values, and needs, and apply this knowledge in narrowing career choices, \ ^ 

b. Teachers will evaluate each unit with regard to* the effectiveness of ins^uctionaf 
techniques and process activities in producing established product objectives. 

c. Teachers will relate course material to career preparation and^the worjd of wof+c. 

d. Teachers, counselors, and project staff will provide students with the opportunity 
to explore in-depth five (5)'chosen clusters. ' . ' . * 

e. Project staff will provide ninth graders with a supplementary exploration program 
. , during the ffrst six weeks period, 

C. Grades 10^2 Component * . 

1 . Product Objectives < - 

Each student will: / ' 

a. - have a knowledge and understanding op the economic, social, and personal 

significance of work. 

b. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of all work. 

c. . understand the need for basic educational skills in the world of work. 

d. know and practice the desirable habits and attitudes that are needed in the world 
of work. 

e. demonstrate a positive self-image and attitude toward others. < 

r. have a' knowledge and understanding of his .interests, abilities, values, and needs. 

g. base his career choice(s) on his knowledge and* understanding of his interests, 
abilities, values, and needs, , % > 

h. have a basic understanding of th^- consequences of his career choice(s), 

i. narrow his career choices to one occupational area and make a decision between a 
vocational or a college preparatory program. , 

' j. plan an educational program appropriate for his college choice, 
k. be placed in a job or higher education program following termination from 
school. • . 
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f. •demo;istrate a positive self-image attitude toward, others/ ,i C . ' v 
g; have a knowledge and understanding of his iaf'erests, afcilitle's, valugs, .and needs. 

h. base his careefvchoice(s) on Jiiis knowledge his ihtere§ts, 
abiUties, Values,', and needs. " ' *v * ' ' 

i. 'have a basic understanding of' the qonsequences of l)S^ career choices. . ' 
•. •■ •• ' : ''-V ; , ,. r •'^.■*:^-' ^ '. - ' ■■ ^, . y . • ■ 

Process Objectives - \ " , ' ^ • ' / ' . 

a. Teachers will'develo^ four (4^ career education -uni^ts Cpr use. duriitg the 1*972-73 
school year that wjH: * , ' V ^ v . ; / 

(1) proyide for the exploration of all opcupatiOnal clusters at the 7th and 8th' 
" jgrade level and will relate basic subject matter to ^ach cluster studied. ; 

(2) pra#ie for the ih41epth study of^klf bccupdtioji^l clusters and relate basic 
r sup^ct niatter to those clusters at,the.9th gfade JeveK ^ - c" . ^ 

. (3) focus iipon the rteed for basic skilb in the world^of. work. 

(4) provide Activities for students to learn desirable^ j^abits and attitudes lor life 
and work. ' 'I * j '9; r;^^ 

(5) provide activities for students to" practice decision making «and narrow (/areer 
choices. . . ^ * . . ■■■ \.'"^ ' ' ' 

' (6) provide individual and* gfoup acti\ities that enhanCe occupationaraspirations, 
student self-concept and the ability to get along with others. 
(7) provide actiyities 'for students to explore and access their interests, abilities, 
values, and needs, and apply this, knowledge in narrowing career choices. ' . 

b. Teachers will* e> a}uate each linit -with regard to the effectiveness of instructi(;mal 
. techniques and process activities in. producing estabhshed prodjttct objectives. 

c. Teachers will relate course material to career preparation ai]dr^the world of work.; 

d. , Teachers, counselors, and project staff will pr0vide students with the opportunity 
to Explore. in-dep:n five (5)'chosen clusters* - \ ' ' 

e' Project staff will provide ninth graders with a supplementary exploraUbn program 
; . during the first six weeks period. 

Grades 10-12 .Component w - 

1. Product Objectives . - 

Each student will: ,1 

: ^ ^a". have a knowledge and understanding of the ecJonomiC, social, and j^ersonaL 
significance of woVk. ^ . 

, b." understand the range, nature, and relatednes^ of all work. 

c. understand the need ror basic educational skills 'in the world of work. 

d. know and practice the desirable habits and attitudes that are heeded in the* world 

. of work. ' / ^ \ , ' ; ^ 

ef demonstrate a positive self-image and attitude toward othprs.: 

f. have a knowledge. and understanding of his interests, abiHties, values, and needs. 

g. base; his career choice(s) oh his knowledge and understanding of his interests, 
abilities, values, and needs', ' ' . 

h. - have a basic understanding of the consequences of hisxareer choice(sX 

i. narrow, his career choices to one occupational area and make a decision between a. 
. - vocational or a college preparatory program. 

* j. plan an educational program appropriate fof, his college choice. " 
„ k. be placed in a job 6r higher education program following termination from 
school. , 



. f^ocess Objectives 

a. Teachers will relate bourse material to career preparation arid the world of wofk. 

b. Teachers will develbp* four, (4) career education themes for indi\adial |pDjects that 
^wul: - .. . - . V 

(1) provide for in^epth expkifation. of chosen occupational clusters. 

(2) provide -for group activities that illustrate thp range, nature, and relatedness 
of all 'work.^ • • • . ' 

(3) focus upon the fieed for basic -skills in the world of work.^ , 

(4) provide an qppprtunity to leam'the desirable habits ©id attitudes for chdsen 
careers. \^ " " , . ; 

(5) allow students to explore their feelings oabout themselves and others and to' 
relate these feelings to their .total life vplans.' 

(6) billow students to explore chosen careers in terms of- their own, interests, 
• abilities^ nefeds and values. , , 

• (7) ' allow students to learn the consequences of their career choices. 

Teachers will evaluate^ek^prtftect with regard to the effectiveness of themes, 
instructional techniques, and process activities in producing established product 
objectives. ' ^ 7 . • 

\ d. Project staff will provide 10th graders with a supplementary exploratfon program 
curing the first six weeks period. , 

e. /Giiiilancje personnel will deyelop and operate, w intensive career guidance course 

for the lt)th graders. . " 

f. 'Guidance personnel will develop and implement career guiilance techniques for . 

those 11th and 12th graders who need assist^pce in choosing a career and 
planning for it. 

Project staff will provide opportunities for students to explore their chosen 
carepts outside the school sestting. 
h. Project staff and guidance personnel will provide for the placement (employment 
or.program of further education) of students leff>ning high school. , 

D. Special Education ^. ' 

r Product Objectives^ 

The product objectives applicable tq teach individual students in the spepial education 
subf-component are the same as the product objectives for fhe appropriate grade level 
- .component. • 

2. Process Objectives * 

Teachers will provide indivi.dual activities that will accomphsh the appropriate 
component product objectives and that will provide basic skill training in specific 
appropriate occupations. - , 

Project Objectives were developed and portrayed on the, following chart, utilizing Program 
Evaluation and Review Techniques (PERT). PERT displays; by means of a timing based network,^ 
the systematic integration of all project tasks fr6m, project start to completion, and shows the*^ 
interdependency of activities and objectives to be accomplished. PERT also provides a means of 
communicating a better understanding "of the project effort; assessing and controlling human, 
physical, aijd financial resources; and 'generating terse and"^ tim61y project status reports for 
effective mariagement of the overall effort. , 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
PERT CHART 



N«w vooit lonai 
courtm d«tiMrrftln«d 



Equipment llsti 
for n«w cqiirMt 
compltt«d 

S 4-2S*72 




Vocational 
facility drawings 
and tp«c.'s 
compl«t«d 

6 4-2$-72 



Student orientation 
to new courses 
completed 

3'2B>72 



SUtc RCU-DI$trlct 
No. 3 coordination 
mjeting held 



27. 72 



State RCU Project 
coordinator hired : 



2-7-72 



Student registration 
for new course 
completed 



District Pro|«ct 
Director ai^d 




Secretery hired 




9 JS'12-72 





Development of 
5-year foilow-u j 
study com» etad 



JAN-APR 
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Equipment 
ord«jr|id 

21 61672 



Conttructlon 
Contract 

28 ' &-30.72 




Documentary 
plan compiatad 

19 6-3.72 



Potential 3rd 
party avaluators 
contacted 

22 6-16-72 



Contract wFth 3rd 
party for external 
evaluation released 

, Q-30-72 




I 

^9 
h 



Docuni«fTtary 
contract with ETV 
released 



Internal 

evaluation system , 
completed 

7-28.72 



Project plan 
flruKzed 



17 



6-2-72 



Change rec^eit 
submitted lo HEW 

6>9-72 



A— V equipment 
survey xorhpleled 



6-2-72 



Projection of A— V 
equipment needs 
corrTplet'ed 

6-2-72 




^Irit irolunteer 


Second volunteer 


workshop 


workshop 


completed 


completed 


25 6-17-72 


5« 6.24-72 



Third volunteer 
wor kshop 
completed - 

7-8-72 



32f 



7-15-7i 



Fifth volunteer 
workshop 
completed 

7-29-72 
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mn for MHin 
progmm oomptataci 



I . --4 

compi 
♦ 

S6 



« 




• 


1 




r 


Adult vocational 
prooram ttartod . 


f . , 


S8 9«]l^^ 


1 " 



District project 
0tan completed 



} {instruct idi 



Summarization of 
available A— V 
materials 
completed 




nal 

Assistant hired 



8-28.72 



^ r- L 


Needed A— v 
equipment procured 

54 9-1-72 


1 




Instructipnai « 
plans implemented 

60 1016'72 


1 
1 







SEPT 
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^^m^^ Vocational 





• f' 






comp|«t«<i 


J 


79 ; ^'^87^ 












cornpl«t«o«fK] 



INOV-DEC 



JAN-MAR 



APR'IHaY 



JUNE-JULY 
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The folloi«9KHiiii>dioid« Ir m>def6tood with regard tc iinterpretii^ the PERT chalt: 



1 . ^Square imwint okpsctives (or events) while arrcMS indicate the activity required to 
realize m » micotiye (event). 

2. Objection Miy be citlMsr initiation or completion abjectives (events), 

3. Activit}||^lii«s , inif)ingB|g on a particular objectiw? (event) indicate the prerequisite 
events nfSMpry to aclaeve that objective. • 

CAREER EDUCAlltll^ PROJ^P^CTIVITY STATUS (EmriBnatioii of PERT Chart) 
Responsibility: Strte MEL) 



1-a. Hold State WfS^ Jkstrict Meeting 

1-b. Hirp State Ri||IAoject Coordinator 

2. Develop S-Yeae -t*llow-Up Stiady 

3. Orient Students to New Courses 

4. Complete Preview of Programs 

5. Establish Project Goals, Objeptives, etc. 
- 6. / Orient District Staff 

7. Complete Prehminary Project ^lan 

8. Survey Faculty for Volui^teer Workshop 

9-a. Review Project Plan with District 

9-b. Review Project Plan .with State 

10. Finalize Project Plan 

11. Complete' Plans for Documentary ' 
-12. Submit Change ReoL . to HEW^ 

13. Contact Potential ^ird Party Evaluatidn 

14. Complete Workshc- ^ jeitcui 

15. Complete First Voiunttjer.. Workshop 

16. Complete Second V .nte*r- Workshop 
' 17. Receive Confirmati: v -'^d Plan 

18. Release Contract to Tmrc ^Tzrty \ 

19. Complete Third -Volunteer ^orKshop , 
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Release Contract i»r S^^en tary to EfV 
Complete Fourth ^*ii»rteer Workshop 
Develop Internal f«BM»tion System 
Complete Fiitti iwaaier Workshop 
Comptate Sixth ikjipflier Workshop 
Provide Certifiu irtki 1 1 /Trmning ; NewVeadiers 
l^ununarize Results of all Project Evaluations 
Complete Planning Section of Handbook- 
Complete Evalua*>n SHdon of Handbook 
Complete UnediMid Documentary 
Complete Draft ftfw Education Handbook 
Complete Final Proiect Report 

Responsibility: District Supmantendent 



1- : 


Determine New Vai;ational Courses 




2. 


Complete Equipmen List 


* 


3. 


Complete ,Facility Layou' 




4. 


Hire District Project Director 










5. 


Hire District Guidance Coordinator 


6. 


Order Equipment 




7.' 


Release Constructior Contract 


» 


8. 


Hire Instructors - Vocational 




9. 


Complete New Facility 




10. 


Develop Plar for Adult Vocationii 


Program 


11. 


Hire Instrucriona- assistant 




12. 


Procure Neeiaed / '^^ Equipmen i 




13. 


Recruit Adults ant Dropouts for 


ocational Program 


u; 


Start Adult Vocational Pro-am 
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iilPntblUty:«ltojec« Cocndinator (DistriotI 

U. Survey EaiHing A-V Equipment 

1*. ftrbject Eipiipment \ 

2. Establish Community. Resource Council 

3i Prevocational *'Hln4s On*' Activities 

4m. Complete DBtrict Pttyect Plan 
44), Develop Publicity Campaign' 

5. Summarize Career Education Act 

6. Summarize Available A- V Material 
f. Complete First Staff Planning SesSiOta 

8. Complete Second Planning Session 

9. Complete Third Planning Session 

10. Complete Fourth Planning Sesiiion 

1 1 . Summarize Results District Plans 

12-a. Complete Suinmary Sessions Teachers 
12-b.Complete Instructional Program 
12-c. Complete Section of Handbook 

Responsibility: Guidance Coordinator/Counselors 

1, Register Stud* ns, New Course 

2, Complete 5 Year FoUow-Up Study 

3, Summarize Results of 5-Year Follow-Up 

4, Develop Guidance Coordination Activities 

5, Development of "^esting Program 

6, Development of )th Grade Guidance 

7, Development of } 1th and 12th Grade Guidance Tech. 

8, Develop Models of 1 and 5-Year Follow-Up Study 

9, initiate VIEW Program 

10, Develop Student Placement System 
U. ,Begii^ Model FoHow-Up Study 
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12. Complete QvidiMe Cocnrdination lYogram and Summarize 

13. (^omplete ami Review Model Follow-Up Study 

14. Complete Guidance Section of Handbook 

15. Complete Student Placement and Sumrnarize 



■V 



Sch(M»PHnc|t>al (ffl^ Sckool) 

1. Develop Emergecficy Alternative Plan 

2. Install New Equt^ment 

3. ^^St^ New'Voatoonal Courses 

4. Complete Vocational Program and Summarize 

5. Complete Vocational Section of Handbpok 

Responsibility: school Principal (Elementary) 

Prime Responsibility Activities 

Respcmibilitv whooi Principal (Instr^ctionai A^istant) 

\o Pnme Resoonsibility Activities 



RespoiBabilit y : ^chers 



1. Pla' Jse (D Materials 

2. PlaTi Specia Nleeas f-r3gram ^ 

3. Complete Imniementaiion of Fir# Instructional Plans 

4. Form Craft omamittees 

5. Complete Imniementation of Second Instructional Plans 

6. Implement Soecial Needs Prograr 

7. Coi^lete Thir ^'annin£ 'se'-si > 

8. Compit Im' tenv" lation Oi Tnzra instructional Plar> 

^ Complete :r~riem tation ot *^c r--^^ Instructional Plans 

10. Complete .linticia] %eeds Program 

1 1 . Complete i rmrucuonal Progncn Handbook Section 
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Aeeording to the State Department of Education's Letter of Assurance for a Research amd 
Dmelopment Project , rke purpose of the Project Objectives PERT Chart was to show the 
"syi»temmtic integration of all project tasks, ftom project start to completion, arid to exhibit tine 
inimttmi^indency of activities and objectives to be accomplished. " Despite the fact that many of 
th^ abfectivcs listed by the PERT Chart were ambiguous and impractical in the 
Bmntmg-I^esviilk setting, the chart was fielpful in rnany ' ways. 

The PERT Chart (^though sometimes quite confusing) provided the local career education 
admmstrators with a bmeprint of responsibilities to be carried out. Through the trial and error 
memmL. the career education staff was able to test the appficability of the original Project 
Objecmes to the class setting ^ ^ 

Mfdh' several meetings bejWeen the career education staff and teachers from 
Ba^limg^eesville sSiools, it was learned that several objectives and activities listed on the 
PESnr Chart did nm fit the needs and interests of the district. Because of this, during the smond 
year &f project funding* the local staff (wiih assistance from the State Department of 
Educannon's Career kdmcmtion Consultant) narrowed the list of project objectives- to a more 
concise and practical s^m^tment of basic goals. (S^e revised objectives below.) 

mrmoi districts interested in utilizing the career education concept are urged to taylor goals 
and cbmctives tc suit *tiefr oy^m specific needs before attempting to implement a comprehensive 
rwoi^am. The c M^jsned-this task should include the principals, project staff and 

eactter reimesemcTr^^t --nm each participating school. ' 

REVISED OBJECTIVE 
Seif4Lnowl^ge 

Tc iF-^rstand :he -mni md responsibilities of the individual iat home and at schpol. 
Tc rst the imporuuic :f "self as an individual and as a worthy member of groups. 
Tc aer student reai-zt i^^i need- to acquire basic educational skills. 
Tc neir nudent becomt m-are of his interests. 

awareness of his personal values ancl how they relate to his life choices, 
suabilities and limitations. ^ 
making realistic life choices. 

fj i iAcnj DecMon MtiiOB^ Skills 

o«come aware o jaiise and effect in'making decisions. • 
To Dr ome aware r :onsequences of personal decision-making. 
To b:^: me able to ma e alternatives to proble^ms and express them, 
"^o ar*-^ the dectsinp-Tmiang process to home, social, and school related problems. 

.iiiDiy the decisior-mamig process to the study and selection of careers. 



Toirtdevejop the stuaen 
Tc -ware oi lis wn 
"c irrrr*' self aware^^^^ss 
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To be awtfre that career ^decisions are flexible at the, expense of time, effort, and money. O;:; 

Awareness of the Social and Personal Importan(;e oC Work 

.To understand the importancis of each individual in the function of the home. 
To learn to appreciate all individuals in the school and social settings. 
Jo be aware of the importance of getting along with other people. 
To appreciatf all forms of human endeavor and work. 

To realize the importance of the contribution that each member makes to the community. 

To understand the impact of work in one's life and the resulting need to make a meaningful 
career choice. , , 

Awarraess of the Economic Importance of Work 

To be aware of the exchange of goods and services. 

To understand our monetary system. , , 

To understand the process of production and distribution of goods and services. V 

To be aware of the law of supply and demand. . ^ 

To understand that specialization creates an interdependent society, ^ 

To understand the economic potentials and costs related to careers and career choices. ' 

To be able to project the* economic implications of career decisions to future life styles. 

To understand the relationship of legal and financial considerations to specific? clusters and 
personal and family matters. 

. 6 • ■■ ' . • . . ' 

^ Awareness of Careers and Occupational Skills 

To know the jobs of home members and school personnel. 

To gain a knowledge of jobs necessary to maintain the community and their dependency on each 
other. 

To identify different tools and skills for different jobs. 

To recognize abilities and skills riequired for various careers! 

To match necessary skills and processes with selected career clusters. 

To match individual abilities and interests with skills and processes needed in career clusters. 
To develop skills basic to the chosen career cluster. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Perhaps one. of the most significant phases of .any successful career education program, is 
impie mentation. However, it is important to note that* without creative and stimulating 
techiiiques, without carefully planned and relevant activities, and without the dedicated 
personnel to make these plans materialize, "implementation" is just another impressive -sounding 
(but meaningless) word. 

Who is responsible for the fulfillment of project goals and objectives? We alllife - 
administrators, counselors, teachers, students, and even the community. For career education to 
become a vital and applicable tool of the curriculum, there;must be a concerted effort among all 
school personnel, industry, and public agencies. Yet, the primary responsibility at the grass roots 
level — the job of making things happen — rests mainly with the ^classrooni teacher. 

TEACHER IMPLEMENTATION 

Because the teacher is the strongest link between the community, administration, ^nd 
individual student,, the eventual success or failure of the- career education concept is larg^ a 
reflection of her general attitude and industry. To help the teacher develop a positive attitude 
toward career development, and to help promote a genuine desire to modify and refine outdated 
educational practices, the district administrators must encourage and reward creartivity* ^ 

■ . ■ ' ' .A ^ 

Perhaps of even greater importance, however, is the need for the teachgr to feel secure and 
knowledgeable about the basic goals of the career education movement. During the 1972-73 
school year, Batesburg-Leesville's Career Education Project got off to a rather slow start. One of 
the main reasons, from the teacher's poin,t of view (based on the results of a survey of district 
personnel) was indecision - Qr lack of understanding about the general concept of career 
education. . 

As was learned during the 1972-73 school term, the teachers who were able to attend the 
volunteer workshops dealing with cajpeer education theory and methods were generally more 
successful and more enthusiastic?. Also, these teachers tended tb treat career education objectives 
as a meaningful, functional part of the learning process. To th^m, career education was not a 
"special program" to be implemented once or twice a week, but an organ of curriculum geared 
to meet the needs of all the students. ; . 

Based on these and other factors, before attempting to integrate CE into the curriculum, 
local school district personnel should conduct extensive orientation sessions to acquaint teachers 
with information about current trends in the world' of work. For these sessions to be' fruitful, 
focus upon the overall concept of career develppment; the expanding range of occupational 
opportunity; the social, education and vocational importance of work; and basic ^metliods of 
relating subject matter to the general needs of the community. This issue will be discusr J in 
detail in the section dealing with "In-service Training." 

Despite the vast importance of comprehensive orientation, it does not guarantee success at 
making career education a meaningful part of the total curriculum. Even after inservice sessions^ 
,have been conducted, there is still much planning to b^^ done before the complete 
implementation process can ,unfold. In other words, for thB classroom teacher, the real work is 
just beginning. IX is at this point that lesson plans are revised to include assignments and 
attti^vities that relate course material to^iareer awareness, where field trips are planned to provide 
for ^exploration of job opportunities, and where students are motivated to prepare themselves hy 
acquiring the basic academic and vocational skills needed in Jthe world of work. 
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bunhg the local project's first year of operation; the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education 
staff (with permission from the Superintendent of Schools) initiated four **unit planning 
sessidns." Thfe purpose of these planning sessions was to provide an opportunity to organize and 
coordinate . methods 6f. implementing the overall Process Objectives discussed earlier in this 
document. During these sessions (usually grouped according to the grade levd or subject aiea of 
the participating teachers), lesson > plans were written which were intended to^ cover tht 
integration of course material with Process Objectives for a nine weete period. At the elementarlF. 
and middle schoorieyel/ units were usually coordinated between teachers of the same grade. 4^ 
the high school . level, units were coordinated between teachers of the same depaij^ment Xi.e^ 
Social Studies, "^English and Foreign Languages departments, etc,). ^ ~ 



NOTE: 

; • ■ ■ ' ^ • • ■ ' 

As is illustrated in the section dealing with "Major Objectives/' the Process Objectives were 
designed to define the minimum educational activities to be implemented by the^eachers. Tke 
job of the Career Education staff at this stage, was to assist teachers in the organization and 
[fanning of implementation activities, such as fWdtrips; role-playing, or visiti by community 
representatives from the ''world of vvprfc " T/i/s^l^^Mfao one motive of the irfitial unit planning 

sessions, • \ ^ 

/ , , ■ »• 

Also pointed out in this chapter is the fact that each grade component (i.e., elementary, 
middle school, and secondafy) was concerned with a specific phase of the total career education 
concept. The elementary school level was concerned with "career awareness.'! At the middle 
school, the central focus was on ''career exploration/* High school activities were designed to 
promote an awareness of the need for "career pre^ration/' 

Several problem areas were identified during -the planning sessions which helped to slow the 
process of implementation in Batesburg, For one, the planning "readiness" of district teachers 
varied greatly — due to the fact that some teachers, particularly at the high school Irvel, were 
unable to attend the summer orientation workshops which outlined the basic aims of -he career 
education movement. As a result, considerable planning time was lost due to the need for 
additional inservice training, ^ ■ 

Ano titer finding was- that the "unit planning format** (included on the followmg page) 
provided by the local Career Education staff was too generalized and lacked the structure needed 
to enable teacher^ to pinpoint: specific activities which would integrate course material with 
career education objectives, (This problem was improved considerably during the 1973-^4 school 
year) 

Perhaps one of the most frustrating findings was the fact that several teachers viewed the 
unit plans as "something extra,** Since they viewed the units as strictly "career education** and 
hot a part of their total curriculum development, some of these teachers unconsciously were 
depicting CE as somet/iing new and different wh^n, in fact, it was intended to.be a meaningful 
part of the general learning experience, . ^ - 
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OLD UNIT FORMAT - 

The following is ah example of the old unit format used during the 1972-73 school year. 



1. Naihe 



Subject . • , • ^ 



Grade Level 



2. What was your fourth unit? (Theme, activity, etc.) 



3. What general ideas or concepts relating to "work" did your students liave the Opportunity to 
learn? \ _ . — ^ — ^ — 



4, How were the things your students learned about the "world of work" related to the subject 



^ matter involved? 



s, assigiu^ents, dis 



5, What activities did you use to involve- students? (Ex. lectures, films, assignments, discussions, 
etc.) t _:_ ■ / 



6, What were the strengths and weaknesses of your units or themes? 

Strengths ' Weaknesses 



♦ 



7. If you wer6 -repeating your fourth uiiit or theme or acj^fVity, what, if ianything, would' you do 
differently? ^ ^ ' ■ • ' 



^ 
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During thle summer of 1973, the B^tesburg-Leesville Career Education staff developed ^a new 
unit planning format. In adopting this new design, the lengthy list/of Product ^nd Process 
Qbjectives (the source of many teacher complaint^ was condensed into one list of basic "goals" 
and "unit objectives." In addition to providing a more Mructured guide for teachers, this refined 
model achieved two other important purposes. First, the new format helped facilitate the 
teacher's task of correlating Procesis Objectives with cburse material. Second, it produced a 
superior means of evaluating the effectiveness of certain activities, thereby making the 
implementation task easier. (Also, refer to Revised Objectives on pages 19-20.) 

NOTE: * 

The reader is asked to refer to the revised unit format included on the following page for 
'anjllustration of the planning design used in the Batesburg-Leesville schools. You ivill note that 
a *space, is provided for the "Unit Oujeciives'* (what the student is to know), the ^^Activities'' 
(the methods used to teach basic CE concepts) and the '^Evaluation" (which gives the teacher's 
impression of the overall success of the activities). 

Because the basic '"goals" are clearly stated on each format, the teacher had only to decide 
what she wanted the student to know, and what methgds she would use to teach the concept. In 
addition, each teacher became responsible for evaluating-how successful she was at achieving her 
stated objectives. • ' \ 



/// essence,- these changes were made in reaction to feed-back gathered from teachers and 
principals during' the 1972-73 school year (when the Batesburg-Leesville CE Project W(y 
initiated). The new unit format was constructed to provide teachers with a small, concise lesson 
plan for implementing career education concepts with a minimum of confusion and, repetition. 

Another important modification made during the summer 6f 1973 involved the issue of. 
overemphasizing certain career group clusters, while other (less familiar) clusters. were ignored or 
covered only briefly. To help devise a method of coping with this problem, a group of 
teacher-representatives from each grade .level was selected. This committee, along with the Career 
Education staff, selected four specific clusters (from a group of 1 5 ~ see pages 26-27) to be 
emphasized in grades one through eight (see page 28). 

• ♦ 

NOTE: • . 

Because of this' setup, no student would be exposed to the same career information gnd 
activities in less than a four year interval In addition to solving the problem of . pupils being 
exposed to the same concepts from year to year, having certain grade levels responsible^ for a 
specific set of career clusters gave 'the teachers a greater sense 'of understanding about their 
individual roles. 



< 
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REVISED UNIT FORMAt 



Batesburg-LeesVille Schools 
/Lexington District Thre^i 



Teacher 



Date: From 



To 



Subject 



Grade 



Goals of 

Career Education 



Unit Objectives: 
What do I want the 
students to know? 



Activities: ^Vhat 
methods do I use 
to teach this/these 
concepts? 



Evaluation: 
Was I ' 
successful? 



Self-knowledge 



Develop decision 
making skills 



Awareness of the 
social and personal 
importance of work 



Awareness of the 
ecoliomic importance 
of work 



Awareness of careers 
and occupational 
skills 



EKLC 
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Career Clusters 



/ 



Agri-Biisiness and Natidral R^urces 

Removing nature's 
riches from the 
earth and using the 
land to raise 
animals and crops. 
Jobs with t)il, trees, 
rocks, animals and 
plants. 



5. Consumer and Homemaking 





Jobs with foodj 
clothing a'nd 
textiles, home 
f urnishing, and 
families. 



Business and Office 



6. Environment 




Typing, storing, 
studying, and 
d istribut ing records 
of people's work. 
Jobs with type- 
writers, computers, 
copy ing machines 
• and records. 



Communications and Media 




Getting information 
t o people . - Jobs 
with telephones, 
t e 1 e g r a p h s , 
in a g a z i n c s , 
newspapers, books, 
radio and television. 




The protecting and 
saving of the 
natural things 
around us, 
including the repair 
of damage man, has 
done. Jobs are 
concerned wi^th 
land, water, air, and 
all living things. 



Fine Arts and Humanities 




Creating, writing, 
performing, and 
studying. Jobs with 
music, plays, dance, 
poetry, art, povels, 
history and 
languages. 



Construction . 



Health 




All activities in 
building. Jobs with 
ce ment, plastic, 
wire, and tile. 




Care and repair of 
the human body 
and mind. 
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9. Hospitality and Recreation 




Jobs related to 
spare or leisure 
time activities. Jobs 
in parks, hotels, 
Qlubs, sports, 
amusements, and 
hobbies. 



Services 




Working on or near 
individual people or 
animals. Barbering, 
h a i r s t yl i n g , 
undertaking, pet 
grooming, boarding, 
and training.' 



10. Manufacturing 



14. Public Services 




The making of 
anything not found 
in nature. Design- 
ing, assembling, 
p iJlp d u c i n g , 
p a ck aging ^ 
ad vertising, and 
transpor.ting. ^ 




Work which 
benefits groups of 
people. Teachers, 
police, firemen, 
government 
workers, military, 
and public utilities. 



1 1 , Marine Science 



l5. Transportation 




All jobs concerning 
the oceans, and the " 
plants, animals, and 
minerals in the 
oceans. Fishing 
growing, studying, 
exploring, and 
harvesting. 




Moving people and 
goods from * one 
place . to another. 
Airlines, raikoads, 
ships, trucks, and 
buses. 



1 2. Marketing and Distribution 


Getting goods and 
services to the 
customer. Jobs in 
buying from the 
manufacturer, 
shipping, storing, 
advertising, and 
selling. 
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Grade 3. 
Grade 4, 



Grade 5. 
Grade 6. 



Grade 7. 



Grade 8. 



IJNITS CHOSEN IN CAREER CLUSTERS 



'/igri'business and Natural Resources 
'f f ansportation 4 
fost Office . , > 

construction 

fublic Services 

consumer and Homeniaking 

j^ospitality and Recreation . ' 

fine Arts and Humairuties 
yvgri'business i 
J^ealth 

(Communications and Media 
f nvironnient 

^iarketing and Distribution 

construction 

^ianufacturir^ 

f ublic Sei*vices 
Consumer and Homemaking 
Comrnunications and Media 
transportation 

Construction (Repair Services) 
Manufacturing 
''Hands On" 

Marketing and Distribution 
Business and Office 

ASri'busiriess - 
Health I 
fine Arts and humanities 
Hospitality and Recreation v 



jslatural Resources 
f nvironnient [ ^ 
Manufacturing^' 

Marine Scien^ce >^(Mini-unit in Science) 

personal Servfces (Mini-unit in Home Economics) 



Grade L 



^^^rsonal'Services 
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NOTE: 



The preceding section has primarily dealt with ^implementation'' from the teacher*^ point 
of view (with only brief mention of administrative inpUt). Our purpose ^ for choosing this 
particular approach has been twofold: to identify the role of the teacher in 'the career educatiork 
movement, and to reconstruct the events, experiences, and preparations -which preface actual 
* classroom application of Process Objectives, 

The reader will note that little mention was made of specific classroom techniques or 
activities. We have purposely omitted examples of successful exper'ienfes in this section because 
they will be identified and discussed m detail elsewhere: For a description of specific activities 
implemerited by Batesburg-Leesville teachers, se^ **Successful Areas of Emphasis/' 

* ^ ■ 

The remaining portion of this chapter will deal with ^^implementation'' from an 
administrator's point of view. Special emphasis shall be given to the role of the district 
superintendent of schools, and local principals. Again, our aim will be to reconstruct the events, 
experiences, and special modifications which led to the application of Prgject Objectives, 

The duties of the local career education project staff will be mentioned only briefly. -A 
more detailed and informative description of each staff member's' specific ' */e will be discussed 
in the chapter dealing with "Stnff Utilization, '* 



ADMINISTRATOR IM^LEMi^ ^ ATION 

For career educa. jome a meaningful part of the basic cumpulum there must 

strong support and eftv leadership from the local school administrators. For this reason, 

roles played by the su : -lendent of schools and the district principals arc perhaps the most 

crucial factors m the success or failure of the implementation process (and perhaps the 

entire career education )t - am). 

Superintendent, of Schools 

The superintendent's role is primarily one of providing supportive guidance to the 
principals, teachers, and career education staff. He is, in this respect, the primary motivational 
proponent of curriculum modification. In other words, it is the superintendent who starts the 
.ball rolling by deciding whether there is to be a career development program, .and by determining 
fhe degree of district involvement (i.e.,^ whether all teachers in all grade levels will be involved, 
whether additional courses will be added to the curriculum, or if then is a need for career 
education concepts in his school system). 

In terms of specific duties and responsibilities of the superintendent of schools (in relation 
to CE activities), these will vary fronr-district to distriQt depending upon the size of the school 
system, the number of special staff members working with the Career Education Program, and 
the degree t)f district involvement As a whole, however, the superintendent's main role is/one of 
strong, visible support. 

NOTE: 

Due to the fact that "the Career Education Program in Batesburg-Leesville was federally 
funded, the role played by the Superintendent of Schools was considerably active. In addition to 
providing visible support and encouraging active involvement, he was also responsible*^ for the 
implementation of several Project Objectives on the original PERT Chart. Among these were 
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determining new vocational courses to be offered, completing equipment list, completing facility 
layout for technicai eduvqf ion courses, hiring Career Education Project Director, hiring Guidance 
Coordinator, ordering e^ipment, releasing constructidn contract, hiring vocational instructors, 
completing new vocational facility, developing plan for the adult vohational program, hiring 
Instructional Assistant (CE staff ^ member), procuring needed A-V equipment, recruiting adults 
and dropouts for the adult vocational program, and general supervision of the Career Education 
project staff 



District Principals i . 

Equally important is the role of the district principal, for he holds the key to the flegree of 
teacher-involvement exhibited by his school. With a strong core of dedicated pr ^ipals U 
monitor the instructional strategies and implementation activities of the teachers, there is little 
need for a full-time career education ^ 

For career educat to become a vital and meaningful part of the total learning experience 

the principal mus be sibly ahd actively involved. ^He must fully understand the backgrounc anc 

theory < the .^ree education con ept, and should be willing to ^ijpport and n\otivatt hi 

teachers take ri^e \ helping to prepare students for the world of work,* 

' ^ \ • % • • * ^" • • ■ 

NOTE: |:J . 

As V 2s stated previously, the tQ successful implementation of career educaiion goau 

and obje rives is involvement frot the principle. It is highly unrealistic to expect tht 

superintcnaent of schools to effec vely monitor the instructional planning and concept 

development of all teachers employed v the district, nor is it desirable. 

' At the same time, not all school systems^ will be able to afford a full-time career education 
staff Therefore, it is absolutely essential that the principal exhibit maximum involvement and 
parjicipation in the general planning and development of a useful CE program within his sdhooL 

Generally, the principals of Batesburg-Leesville lacked the degree of involvement n^ded to 
ensure successful implementation pf career education concepts in all grade^ levels. Although some 
principals in the district actively assisted their teachers in developinv interacting and creative 
instructional strategies, others exhibited iittle concern and w. trqte. onl\ a shallow 
understanding of liu^ self-knowledge, decision making skills, ond oifU, basii . >ncepis related to 
subject matter aruf^f ^^ener learning process. Because of this, many of the teachers in 
Batesburg'LecsMLu .: riUeu to riink of career development as^ ''something extra,'' or something to 
be taught *'iyi addition to" tht regular course requirements. 

For career Jucaiion ro succeed in the schools, the principal must be an instructional 
leader Ik musi )e willing end able to assist teachers in the organizing of lesion plans whiqh 
^consider the special needs am. interests 6f all pupils. He must promote aid encourage teachers to 
use instructional techniques which teach the importance of a positive selfrC(^cept, the social and 
personal importance of work, and the need for basic educational skills, 

* * ' 

' Most importantly, he must give strong leadership and support on a regular and continuing 
basis, providing a willing and accessible ear for teachers with new and creative plans for 
stimulating students. In Batesburg-Leesville, the principals who achieved these goals were 
generally J he most successful. 
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For the career education staff administrator, the /*implemenfation'* proces? is a task of 
broad scope and responsibility. In addition to organizing rdevaiiit and informative orientatron 
sessions (to acquaint teachers with basic . career education philosophy and cpncept^), he mtist also 
coordinate the overall operations of the career development program and organize ways of 
stimulating ^fcommunity involvement. Specifically, his primary task is the actualization of the 
Project Objectives! - ^ ' ^ . ' 

• • ; ' \ ) . ' . • . • . ^ V ; * 

A§ Was mentioned previously, t^ie Project Objectives were designed to outline the general 
duties and responsibilities of the Batesburg Career Education staff. These responsibilities were 
br^Ken down into specific groups of objectives, for eacli st^ff member (with some duties shared 
jointly).' ' ^ 

It is important to note that although specific objectives were planned and written by the 
Research Coordinating Unit of tKe State Department of Education, it was up to the 
Batesburg^Leesville CE staff to outline* methods and strategies for .achjev^ them. As was 
discovered during the 1972-73 school year; some Project Objectives were so vaguely stated (at 
least in terms of the needs of fhe local setting) until no tangible plans for implementation could 
' be constructed. Usually such objectives were eventually dropped in favor of more practical goals. 

NOTE: 

A detailed aescription of the Project Objectives and how they were actually implemented 
will be discussed .-.i the section^ealing with '"Staff Utilization, "'It is thought that the reader will 
better understand the role of the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff if the job description 
is not isolQfed from the actual implementation activities coordinated by each staff member 

Although the Batesburg School District employed four full-time career education staff 
members, fhis was mainly possible due to the fact that their CE project was federally funded. It 
^ is realized that only a few school districts will have the funds needed to provide full-time staff 
representaiion. However, the responsibilities of monitoring a career development program can be 
carried out by one full-time coordinator, if funds are available for this purpose. 

In School districts v- nere funds c// ^ aremt -»Kfcc Junes ana responsibilities assumed 
by the Career EdUcatioh Director (in the case oj Batesburg-Leesville) can be handled, by the 
principals of the participating schools. However, f such a situation occurs, each principal^ 
involved \\,ith impiementitig career education should receive extensive inservice training so that he 
may be ^ell acquainted with the general philosophy and objecnves of career development, 

Also^ in distric ts where the principals will direct the career education activities, basic Process 
and Product Objectives should be tailored to meet the special needs of their respective schools. 
For additional information, refer to the section under ''Implementation** which deals with the 
duties^ of the principal . 
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- . • EVALUATION 

lit order to provide an adequate description of tjie total evaluation procc^ employed by the 
Bite^burg-Leesville Career Education Project (in conjunctidn with the Slate Repartment of 
Education's Research Goqrdiriating Unit), it is necessary to make some mejifion of the piarposes 
and justification of the appr6ach we have talkeh. However, of equal importance -is the need to 
identify the strengths and weaknesses of both, the evaluation system and the product obtained 
through oifr efforts. , < . 

To achieve these goals, while at the same time reflecting accurately the implications of what 
'we have learned, is our main concern in this section. For an actual summary, of the evaluation 
reports submitted by the research gathering teams (Lyles; Bissett, Carlisle & Wolf and The 
University of South Carolina) the reader is asked to refer to the July, 1973 Fina\ Report of 
Research and Development Project in Career Education, Bat esburg-Leesville, South CarolUia. 

The following are the basic objectives of the evaluation system utilized by the Batesburg 
project: ' ' \ . ' . 

A. EVALUATION GOALS V 

K To meSsure the effectiveness of the total project with regard to the aclhievement 
of stated objectives. ^ 

2. To determine the feasibiUty of implementing Career Education on a statewide 
pilot program "basis. ^ 

3- To provide assurance to the funding agency that grant award conditions have been 
fulfilled. 

B ! \L UAllON APt-KoACH 

External evaluatic by a disinterested third party 

a. Measure progress toward achievement of all project objectives. 

b. Appraise effectiveness of the use of all resources (human, physical, and 
financial) in achieving project objectives. 

♦ 

2. Internal evaluation by Research Coordinating Unit, district staff, and contracted 
. . consultants. 

a. Continuously assess progress toward achieving project objectives and initiate 
appropriate action. 

b. Measure student outcomes in relation to stated product objectives. 

c. Continuously assess the achievement of^stated process objectives and measufe 
their resulting effectiveness. 

The Evaluation of the Research and Development Project in Career Education, Lexington 
School, District Three, took place on a continuous basis. The attainment of the Process and 
Project Objectives was evaluated through a contract negotiation by Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & 
Wolf The following was taken from the contract with LBC&W: 
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Scope of Services * 

To demtop meailiring techniques to determine the de^ee of meeting all of the 
project objectives in attachment No, 1, pp. 16-23; and to submit iaid measuring 
techniciBes to the Department for its approval. The Department's approval being' 
conditirmal to the initiation of any subsequent service to be performed under the 
contrac It shall be fiyrther agreed that any payment under the contract will be 
conditional upon the Department's approval. , 

To evi-oaie the effective use of resources in achieving the objectives of the 
projec* Attachment No. 1, pp. 16,-23. The evaluation of resourpe use shall be 
submr v to the Department at the minimum of four key milestone points to be 
deteriTin^^^a after the first analysis. The aforementioned analysis to be available the 
first ^ : of August, 1972. 

To e 'li-iate the activities of the project at the key milestone points during the 
contruv: - ^ 

1 . The? evaluation of the activities of the project sh^Jl be accomplished by an 
event in Attachment No. 1, p. 15. 

a. This evaluation system shall require visits to the demonstration siti it 
-ast once per month during the remainder of the project period, 
uii i^i the above visits,' personal fac^-to-face contacts will, be made 
j^ith those members of the district having primary responsibility for the 
aci vities during that month. Primary responsibility will be determined 
hy the Project Responsibility Checklist found in Attachment Nc. 1 , pp. 
6 23. 

c ^hii evaluation system shall be similar to the Project Pert Plan referred 
n Attachment No. 1, p. 15. 

d ii. purpose of the visits to the demonstration sites and the personal 
jpntacts with those having primary responsibility for the activities 
during that month will be to observer, question, and review the project 
progress. 

'^o se r ana'^carry out interviews at the beginning and termination of the 
valua 1) of, the R-esearch^ and Development Project in Career 
Hducatio: Lexington School District Three. 

1. Tht following personnel shall be interviewed at the beginning and 
termination of the evaluation. 

a. The 2 RCU members involved in the desijgn of the project 

b. Director of Vocational Education 

^ c. i-'Chief Supervisor of Ancillary Services 
• d/ District Superintendent ^ ' 

e. The four principals in the district 
r One teacher per grad e 

g. Guidance Coordinator 

h. Project Director 

i. One Special Education teacher . - 

2 . AH structured interviews will be submitted to and approved by the 
Department prior to use. , 
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3. Provide the* Department with a written report at the end of each two month 
* peri6d stating ^he results of the evaluation ?ictivities in that period. A final 

written report containing a summary of all services rendered- and all 
recommendations made shall also be submitted before June 7, 1973." 

The University of South Carolina was contracted to evaluate^ the extent to which the 
Product objectives were met. The following was takfen from the contract with Bailey, Maiden and 
Rotter. . . 

. . 2. Scope of Services . - ^ 

The Contractors shall do, perform and carry out, in a profession^ and satisfactory 
manner, as determined by the Department, the following Scope of Services: 

^ • . 

A. Administer a self-concept scale (as approved by the Department) in a pre-test and 
^' post-test mode to a minimum of 60 students (hereinafter called ^'treatment 

group") at the beginning (no later, than September 30, 1972) and completion 
(prior to the last day of May, 1973) of the Project to determine the changes in 
the student's feelings toward themselves and others. ' * 

f The Contractors shall also choose a group statistically similar (hereinafter called 

''control group") to the treatment group and administer the same self-concept 
scale in the same pre-test and post-test mode at the same times of the' school 
year, 1972-73. The results of the tests administeretl to' the control group shall be 
compared to the results of the tests administered to the treatment group. Any 
payment under this Contract as set forth in Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, 
shall be C(yntingent upon the Department receiving a report stating the results of 
• these tests and any comparison between the tests of the two groups. j 

B. Interview at the beginning of the school year, 1972-73, a minimum of 24 teachers 
participating in the Project to determine the follo.wing: 

1 , Feelings toward the Project. ^' * 

2. Understanding of the Project and the stated objectives of the Project. 
' 3. Planned activities to accomplish the objectives of the Project. 

4. Attitudes toward the world of work. 

5. Understanding of the world of work. 

Tlie aforementioned teacher interviews will be repeated a minimum of three times 
throughout the year to adjudge whether ''Process Objectives" of the Project' as 
stated in Secticjn III of Attachment 1 are being achieved. Any or all payments 
under this Contract as stated in Paragraph 10", Method of Payment, shall 'be 
contingent upon the Department receiving a ->Vritten report stating the results of 
' said interviews. 

C. Conduct interviews with a minimum o/ 60 students to determine if the ''Product 
Objectives" \of the various grade components as stated in Section III of 
Attachment 1 are being accomplished. Said student interviews wil^ be structured 
according to the multi-various ndeds of the grade com^nents as stated in Sectio 
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Ill of Attachment 1. The /final payment as stated in Paragraph 10, Method of 
^ Payment, shall be contingent upon the department receiving a report stating the 
A results of said interviews. 

l!). Provide the Department with a written report stating the results of the evaluation 
Activities cond^ted during thnt pprioH SJnid rppnrt cin!! hp ^iihmittpH at least 
ohce every, two months and any and all payments under this Contract as stated in 
Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, shall be contingent upon the Department 
receiving and approving said reports. — 

^ Submil_a summary and final written report on or before June 7, 1973. Said 
i . report ^ajl contain a summary of all services rendered under the Contract and 
] any and all" recommendations. Of the Contractors. The final payment as set forth 
\ in Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, shall be contingent upon- the Department 
receiving and approving at least two copies of said report.'' . 

In adi^Hion, in order to systematically assess the degree -of progress made in achieving 
established 6bW^ives, an internal evaluation system was maintained. It served as an informal tool 
which was Employed by the Project Coordinator and the District Project Director to.aid them in 
•monitoring ^heir activities. . - 

Internal Evaluation System 

A. Purpose 

1. To systematically assess the degree of progress^ade in achieving established objectives 

2. To initiate required corrective measures 

B. Criteria ' ^ : . 

1 . Project Plan 

2. District Plan * 

a 

3. , Teacher's instructional plans 

C. Methods of Feedback 

1 . Verbal Communication — 

2. Written status reports 

3. Meetings- 

4. Third-party Evaluators * 

Originally it was designed to have scheduled principal and superintendent meetings. 
However, as a result of a general consensus, it was decided to call meetings on when 
administrative decisions needed to be made. Communications with principals did take place on 
an informal basis quite frequently; therefore, regularly scheduled principal's meetings were found 
to be superfluous.' / . 
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Guidance Counselors met with Project Director and Guidance Coordinator once per unit to 
evaluate strengths ,and >yeaknesses of pie Career Guidance Program. It' was decided here also that 
frequent informal visits were%iore valuable, than scheduled meetings. — 

Since, in reality, the Guidance Coordinator served as- an associate director, communications 
between the project director and guidance coordinator were very close, continupus, and on a 
daily, basis with both reporting to project coordinator once every two weeks on progress. 

The most important communication linkf^f course, is between project personnel and the 
teachers. Sinc6 all teachers (approximately 150 in the district) were involved in the project, 
communications with the entire group was virtually impossible. Therefore, each grade was asked 
to elect one chairman -to act as liaison between teachers and project staff. Chairman were seen 
^on a regular basisi-at lemt twice per unit and all teachers at least once per unit. 

The third party evaluators monitored progress of teachers, pupils, and administrators. 
Scheduled meetings with these parties were arranged to evaluate progress periodically. 



NOTE. • 



^he preceding section described the evaluation system utilized during the 1972-73 school , 
yeat. In Kliscussing the general design and structure of the system, we have purposely^ avoided 
ccmiment about^ the general operational effectiveness of the plain and have neglected to identify 
tfie major problem areas which ' were discovered. However, we will focus upon these areas in the 

following paragraphs, . 

■ ' ; . 

One of the initial concerns affecting the operational effectiveness of the evaluation 'system 
was the delay in completing final contract negotiations with the **third'party consultants. ** As a 
result of this delay, the University of South Carolina*s evaluation t^am conducted their initial . 
testing of randomly selected students on October 25, 1973 (after the pupils hbd already received 
some exposure to basic career education- concepts and activities). Because of this factor, it is 
believed that the data did not accurately reflect qhanges in sn^ents* feelings towards themselves,/ 
others, the world of work, and the career education concept, (Post-testing was completed during\ 
the spring semester of 1973, thereby leaving a very short time span between pre-test and 
post't^st administrations). These and other factors have been documented by the .(JSC Evaluators 
in the Final Report of Resear^^Land Development Project in Career Education, 
Batesburg'Leesville, South Carolina, ^ 

Another factor affecting the operational dexterity of the evaluation system was the problem 
of selecting suitable dates (for testing, interviews with teachers and district administrators, etc) 
which did not conflict with previously scheduled school activities. Often, tests and interviews 
scheduled between third-party evaluators and the district pupils and teachers conflicted with 
six-week grade reporting periods. As a result, negative reactions toward the entire evaluation 
process may have been fostered, which would seriously affect student and teacher impressions of 
the career education program. * ' ■ ^ 

Another problem area concerned the ^'internal evaluation system^** Although this system 
was planned and developed prior to contractual agreement with the LBC&W evaluation team, the 
actual implementation process was slow getting started. This, for the most part, M^as due to $he 
CE Project staffs lack of understanding regarding the technical mechanics of implementing Jhe 
internal evaluation system. 
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Although the third party evaluation teams contracted to appraise the Batesburg-Leesville 
Project (LBC&W and the University of South Carolina) were successful in'achieving their general^ 
objectives of measuring, the effectiveness of the total project, and providing ^assurance to the 
funding agency that award conditions had 'been met; the nped for a more descriptive assessment' 
still existed. One concern noted by fhe local career education staff was that the final evaluation 
reports were generally too complex to help the teachers and principals to fully understand the 
impact of their efforts. As a result, many teachers (many of whom had done cotnmendable jobs 
n implementing career education concepts) were left with an unwarranted feeling' of failure and 
uncertainty - mainly because the reports could not identify specific areas of pupil growth 
attributable directly to the influence of career. education. 

, ■ - ■ <* 

Another problem was tli^e fact that by basffng . the evaluation design on performance 
objectives, the local school district (and the Research Coordinating Unit of the State Department 
of Education) failed to account for product-o;utco'mes^ that were not listed as goals. Because ^f . 
these and other factors, during the 1973-74 school year, the district contracted a nevA third-party 
evaluating team. * , , 

- • . , " ^ . . ,: 

NOTE: ' ^ 

The previously mentioned comments concerning general reactions to the third-party reports 
^submitted by Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolf and the University of South Carolina were not 
intended to be derogatory^ of these two agencies. Rather, they were included here to illustrate 
the factors which led the Batesl)urg-Leesville Career Education staff 'to actively seek a new means 
of evaluating the overdll program, . ' ' . 

As was^ indicated, the _ third-party evaluators did a commendable job of measuring the 
effectiveness of the Batesburg Career Education Profect in achieving its overall objectives. 
However, it was the opinion of both the State Department of Education's RCU and the'lgcal 
Career Education staff that the 'Evaluations received did not clearly Affirm or disaffirm the 
feasibility of implementing career education on a statewide basis^ 

]n hopes of solving this prcrblem, IBEX, Inc. was hired to conduct an "information based'* 
evaluation of the Bates^burg-Leesville CE Project beginning with the 1973-74 school year. 

According to the evaluation design document submitted 'by IBEX, the information based 
apprOTch'to evaluation has several advantages over the "performance objectives" method. As is 
pornted out on page eight of the document, performance objectives provide a very inflexibk basis 
for evaluation in that theV are seldom changed diiring tjie program year, and thus information 
needs (which are fluid) cannot^jbe adequately addressed. 

Another prot)lem with using the performance objectives as a basis for evaluation is that 
important infermation is' often ignored (since objectives are not developed with information 
needs in mind, but are desired as guides, for program'management). Or, "in other words, instead 
of meeting the information needs, the program* objectives become reference points. , , 

According to IBEX, "information. based evaluation," the users are the. reference points. 
Consequently,' the evaluation is tailor-made to the individual, needs of the school district. 



NOTE: 



The following paragraphs' are taken from the IBEX Evaluation Design Document for the 
Lexington County School District No, Three, Batesburg, South Caroliha, and will provide a brief 
description of the scqpe of IBfiX's evaluation. - - ^ ^ ' ^ 

^information Based Evaluation t^E) rests on three^major compdnents: information users, 
information domains and evaluation ({iestioiis. At the evaluation design conference with the 
Batesburg-Leesville staff, these three components were carefully viewed and given priority rank in 
the Career Education evaluation. . ■ ^ ■ ' . 

Information Users - ' . 

Those who need or desire information about a particular project or program in the semantics 
of IBE are called information users. For Brftesburg-Leesville the following priprity list of users 
was adopted: Teachers, Central Staff, Principals, Guidance Staff, State Department of Education, 
Professional Education Community, Business and Industrial Community, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. ^ * ' ^ ♦ 

■••,.) - " . ^ ' 

Information Domains ' * 

■. ' ♦ * • ' , ■ 'i ■■ " . - 

A general area of concem for project of program staff and participants is calljd^an 
information domain. For this project the following list of dpmains was adopted: Instru^Pial 
Strategiesii Student Self Knowledge, Career Awareness and Importance of Work,. Achievement 
(holding power). Staff .Atttti(^€^t)ccision Making Skills, Free fctiter prise, and Cost Analysis' 

Evaluation Questions ' ' 

The follpwing list of evaluation questioiidb} organised by information domains. During the 
course of the evaluation, additional questions may arise which cah be answered with the available 
data elements. If so, they will be added to the following listsf v 

z t 
Instructional Strategies: 

< » ' "* 

1. What instructional strategies lead to success in the project? - 

J ' . ' . ^ ' 

2. What is the importance of field trips to success in the program? - 

3. What career education practices are adopted by the teasers? What is the level of use? 
Student Self knowledge: n- 

4. Is there positive increase in student attitudes toward: self, school', teachers,' learning, or 
peeris? 

' t 

5. What instructional practices lead to.t)ositive increases In student attitudes? 

■ ♦ ■ ' ■ \ ^ ^ 

Career Awareness/Importance of Work: * . ^ ■ 

6. Do student's recognize the importance of a variety of carefers? 



7. 1^ there significant positive student growth in career awareness?\ ' *. 

8. Which instructional strategies promote student career awareness? \ 

\ 

Achievement I Holding PoMfer: \' . 

9. Do students show patterns of achievement growth during the remainder of the ^project? 

10. Does the school district increase its holding power during the life of the project? 

11; What instructional strategies increased achivement and holding power? ' 

12. ' What instructional strategies failed to increase holding power and achivement? 

^Stdff Attitudes: 

13. bo the following feel that career education strengthened the instructional program: 
teachers, administrators, central staff? 

14. What is the relationship between the attitudes of the above and success in the program? 
oJc^i^n Mcfking Skills: 

15. Can the student identify information pertinent to a decision? 

16. Can the stujdent identify the componerfts necessary to decision making? • 

17. Can the student identify alternatives in decision making? [ 

18. Can the- student identify the steps necessary to, implement^ dd^isiQa he has made? 

Free Enterprise: r > ^ 

19. Do the students understand the exchange of goods and services; the monetary system? 

20. Do the students understand the production and distribution of goods and services? 
.21. Do the students understand supply and demand?" 

^EVALUATION CONSTRAINTS 

No evaluation effort is. devoid of constraints or limitations. Thus, it is imperative that these 
constraints be considered from the beginning of the evaluation and procedures^ established to 
work within these constraints. Two major constraints - time and resources - are of pi^piary. 
importance. 

For the two Part C evaluation efforts, $.12,446 or eight percent of the gross budget has 
been allotted. It is'^necessary to delete-some desirable information needs in order to stay within 
this constraint. • 

Principals have agreed to one and one-half hours of student time in the fall and spring 
assessment periods. To meet this constraint, a modified sampling piatrix using test, grade, and 
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class as/ variables may be adopted. Thus^all •students may not take all tests. Each student will 
have one hour to oile hour and fifteen minutes of actual testing time. 

V " • . All students in' Bate^burg-Leesville School 4)istrict No. 3 will participate in the career 
► education project. Thus^ nO control group will be possible for the study. 

* Teachers will receive forty-five minutes of inservice education in test adminisfration, take a 

thirty ininute survey and keep a strategies log for one week. This requires fifteen minutes a day 
] of teacher time.^ 

' ' • ■ * ■ , ,■*.•. 

_ ' ■ NOTE.: ; ^ ■ ^ . • . . ' ■ . 

The preceding section was ^written to provide a general overview of the third-party 
evaluation system designed by I^EX, Incorporated. ^ 

' As, is implied by the ^evaluation questions*' (which ar.e tantamount to IBEX's product 
objectives) tfte information based evaluation should provide a clear-cut answer to the question of 
statewide implementation of career educatio/i programs. It should also identify the specific 
instructional strategies which help promote career awareness, exploration, and preparation, and 
will hopefully determine if career education has had any effects upon the overall ''holding 
power'' of the Batesburg-Leesyille School System. - ^ 

For districts consideririg the implementation of a career education program, the degree and 
type of evaluation system most advisable would depend on the individual needs , of that district. 
Since the career education program in Batesburg-Leesville was federally funded, it was necessary 
in our case to hire third-party evaluators to meet government requirements, ^ ^ 

The following "Execfutive Summary" was taken from the Anriual Evaluation Report, 
1973-74, Research and Development Project in Career Education, L^bcirigtorr School District 
r/iree, submitted by IBEX, Incorporated, the independent third-party evaluators,' and is on file 
with the State Department of Education, Columbia, South Carolina. ^ 

' ^ ' ' ^ ■ ' 

Executive Sunmiary - ^ * 

"The U. S./Office of Education ^;equires that all Part C Vocational Exemplary Projects have 
an indepenckfit third party evaluation. In response to a request for proposals from the South 
Carolina State Department, IBEX, Incorporated submitted a proposal in 1973 and was selected 
to perform the evaluation. , - 

^ ' '■ ' ' 

Thk evaluation activities began in the summer of 1973 with a design conference in 
Batesburg-Leesville. This conference s^t the parameters for the evaluation and specified the roles 
to be played by IBEX and the Projecf staff in carrying out the evaluation functions. 

• Yhe IBEX evaluatfon team was headed by Dr. Hugh k Pq^, and included Mr. King Nelson, 
President of IBEX, Mr. Gerald Matson, Mr. Steve Davis and Mr. Steve Schulz of the IBEX staff. 



^Hugh I Pyk, Evaluation Design Document for the Lej^ngtori County School District >Io. 
Three, Batesburg, Soulh Carolina Career-Education Project, IBEXs Incorporated, Arlington, VA 
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' Responsibility for the various evaluation functions was divided between IBEX and the 
Project staffs since much of the data collection and record-keeping was integral to the 
imptementation of Project activities. Since Batesbitfg/Leesville is a small school unit, it was 
agreed that rather than trjr to interpret results for each grade level's grades, grou^ would be 
combined into Primary, IntennecUate, Middle and Senior High School. 

V Assessment of evaluation qi^stions which wer6 dealt With in detail by the Project staff are 
presented in another section of jthh report (Annual Evaluation Report). Ail data collected |nd 

.analyses performed by the Projedt staff were reviewed carefully by the evaluation team and found 
to be accurate. ' ; 

The results of the evaluatio^i are organized arduhd four infprma^<B^llo mains or evaluation 
areas of interest. These domains are: (1) student jfelP concept, (2) siiK^M^ relationships withjhe 
world of work, (3) student attiti^des toward career deyefopment, and (4) student dedsioii-making 
skills. 1 , ^'^^ - 



The major results of the second year evaluation are summarized' in tuRollowing paragraphs. 
A detailed presentation of the f results of iBEX's evaluation is foUnd m Section IV (Annual 
Evaluation Report). 

~ Primary age children |n Batesburg/Leesville Schools ^owe'd sigDiflcant gains in self 
concept as measured bV the Selfi^Qi^ervation Scales. Specifically, they showed gains* in 
Self Acceptance, Socia^Maturity^ School Affiliation and Self Security between the fall 
of 1973 and* the fall of 1974 (the period of this career education project). 

- During the same period, the primary students showed no significant change in 
Achievement Motivation. 

- During this period intermediate age children involved in . the same project showed, 
significant positive gains (on the Intermediate Level SOS) in Self Acceptance, Social 
Maturity, Social Confidence; Peer Affiliation, Teacher Afflliation and Achievement 
Motivation. 

• . ■ 

~ > Intermediate students showed a slight, but not significant loss in School Affiliation — 
this is an anticipated phenomenon. 

» ■• ' 

- Middle school children showed gains in family^ school and general aspects of. sel£^ 
concept as measured by the Sejf Appraisal Inventory. Tl^ same group showed " 
significant Joss in peer relationships. 

- On the same measure, high school students showed significant gains in '"general" self 
appraisal, significant loss in peer relationships and no '^significant changes in school or 
family areas. 

The overall pattern of scores (JAQ) from the Occupation Awareness Survey indicates 
that the Batesliutg/Leesville students . were more aware of a greiter number oif 
occupations in the fall of 1974 than they were in the fall of 1SS73. / 

- Intermediate grade students showed significant gains in social skills, academic skills and 
aspiration level as measured by the Career Awareness Development Inventory (CADI). 

, - Middle school Students showed the same pattern of gains on 'the CADI./ 
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Secondary students showed (on the CA£>^I) significant gains in academic skiil$ and 
aspiration level. 1 • " 

As measured the Decisitb Making Scale, Batesburg/Leesville intermediate and 
middle school ^ud|ents employ the following de;d$io^ strategies^niost often I* taking, 
thought, doing as expected, and continuing las beforcfi ; 

Attitudinally, the^students are not consistent toward decision situations." 
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INSERVICE TRAINING . • 

, ' , ■ ' ' ' ■ . . • , " .. ■ ^ ' 

. ' ■ '' , ■ . 

As was itientioned previously, one of the major weaknesses of^the Batesburg-Leesville Career 
Education PrograA> {particularly .during its initial stages) was the lack of an extensive inservice 
training program for all district teachers. Since the CB Program in -Batesburg li^s to be 
implemented in grades K-1 2, involving all toachers and pupils assigned to the district, the lack of 
total teacher participation in the summer workshop sessions severely hampered the general 

elffectiveness of the inservice training effort. . 

• - ■ . ' ' ■* 

NOTE: ' ' 

The summer workshop sessions (held during the rnon^^^^^jSl^^^^Hgiist, 1S72) Were 
voluntary - due to the fact that some teachers were either ^f^^^^KUl^^ qlasses or teaching 
summer school. Because of these and other factors y^hit%\^^Sjg/^Si^^ teachers from 
attending the summer meetings, total participation was impossible . 
■ - . . 

For any beginning career development program to succeed/jtiSliESS^^^ a 
must. However^ of equal importance is the need for all personnet iri^^^^^Sh implementing CE 
concepts (especially the teachers and principals) to be equally pr4^r0^lj^^p^ 

^Each teacher involved with implementing career development JMdji^^^ understanding 0 
of the basic gogls and objectives of the program. Also the teachef^jj^ul^^ 
training in constructing lesson plans to allow these ''objectives'' tvJ^^^^ep functional part of 
the overall instructional techniques. The summer ^workshops held irL^^isbjur^ were designed 
with this purpose in mind. It was hoped that by covering the objectives and general philosophy 
during these meetings, the regular inservice training sessions l( held during the first week of 
school) could be used to plan and coordinate instructional strategies.' 

However, because many teachers were unable to attend the surrimer workshops, an acute 
imbalance . of planning "readiness" resulted. Whereas those teachers who had attended the 
summer 'sessions were knowledgeable about the basic goals dnd objectives of career education 
(and ready to plan instructional strategies), others were not — especially at the secondary level 
where only one or two members of the faculty were able to attend. Consequently, when the 
regvilar inservice began during the first week of school (September, *'1972), the time, which was 
originally set aside for teaghers to plan, coordinate, and edit their instructional strategies for 
implementing CE objectives, was actually used in re-explaining the philosophy, goats, and 
objectives of the overall program. Obviously, this resulted in a state of mass confusion and 
uncertainty, , 

Generally speaking, many of the problems encountere<jf^during the Batesburg Project's first 
year of operation are directly traceable to a lack of planning readiness on all levels. With a 
carefully planned and scheduled inservice training program, these complications can be 
eliminated. 

Where and 'with whom does effective inservice training begin? To insure ma,ximum 
utilization of ifiSSrvice time, there must be firm and coordinated guidance from the 
administrators (sjuperintendents, principals, and career education coordinators). 

In . this respect, the district superintendent plays an important role by providing strong and 
visible support for the basic objectives and philosophy of career education. In addition, he must 
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provide or implement several workshops with the .principals to assure that they, too, are in 
agreement with the overalj philosophy of career development, 'and^are capable of providing 
instructional leadership in helping teachers pjan and^organize techniques for implementing CE*i 
concepts^ * ' ^ 



Most important of all, tb^uperintendent must emphasize the fact that career education is; 
not something new or "extra' | but is a vital and meaningful part of the total curriculum. Ihiless 
the district; principals understand, embrace, and are willing to promote thi» point of view, 
inservice training' for the teachers (no matter how well organized) will be an exercisp in futility. 

NOTE: • ' - 

Since the principal's role as an -Hnstructional leader** is especially critical to^the level of 
enthusiasm and industry displayed by the teachers working under his supervision/ it is felt that 
** theory** should be stressed with the principal not with the teachers, Althougt\ some discussion 
of theory with the teachers is needed '('mainly as a general overview, or background for planning), 
the central emphasis of teacher-inservice should be **practical application/' 

In ''this respect, the inservice training for teachers should utilize the skills of teachers who 
had worked with career education previously to help others plan and construct their instructional 
strategies. Hopefully, these sessions will be broken down into small groups (either by grade level 
or subject matter area). 

Again\ with the teachers, the inservice tfaining period should de-emphasize theory and 
^maximize application. Most importantly, everyone (teachers, principals, and district 
administrators) should agree tftat career educc^i^n is what the district needs and wants. 
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STAFF UTILIZATION 

^ Since the career education program in Batesbiirg*I^esyille ' was. federally funded, it was 
possible to employ four full-time staff members. Although it is realized that only a few school, 
districts will have the funds necessary to provide ^ulMime staff representation, this chapter is 
intended to describe the various techniques used by the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education 
staff in facilitating the implementation process. » 

t ' ■ ■ ■ ^-^ *^ 

As a whole, the text of this chapter will be > directed to\v^ the district administrator, 
Hopefujly, the points covered will help the superintendent of schools to assess the practicality of 
providing a fulMime coordinator or staff.- More specifically i however, this section will identify 
the roles played by the C!E staff in implementing career development objectives, • . ' 

NOTE: ^ . • • > 

V , The decision to employ ayfull-time career education staff depends upon the particular needs^ 
and constraints ^of the school ais trie t. If funds are not available for this purpose (and if the 
''principals become actively involved in the planning and coordination of instructional strategies in 
their schools) a special staff is not essential 

The person or group of persons responsible for coordination of carreer development activities 
should, however^ have a* flexible time schedule with duties which are not ^ confining in nature. 
This is especially true in d^tricts where no full-time career education coordinator or staff is 
employed, ' ^ , / 

* Because of the considerable amount^ of tim^ consumed with community relations (i^e., 
helping teachers to arrange field trips, contacting speakers from the **world of work'* to talk 
with students, etc J a flexible schedule is of extreme importance to the instructional leader of 
the career development. . ( 

Another point worthy of consideration involves the **ob]ectives of career education, " These 
should always be tailored to meet the needs of the district. Only after a suitable set of objectives 
are' approved, and only after instructional strategies and activities have been planned, can "^e 
begin to plot the role of the instructional leaders (whether they be full-tirne CE staff efhployees 
or local principals). - 

.As was mentioned in the 'section dealing with "l^lajor Objectives," the specific concepts or 
objectives utilized by the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Project were planned and written 
by the Research Coordinating Unit of the State Department of Education. The duty of the 
Career Education staff was to outline strategies for achieving the Project Objectives^ (These 
objectives provided a system of events that would lead to the accomplishment of both the 
product and process objectives! The Project Objectives were the actual implementation strategy 
of the overall project, i.e., the administrative "how to,") . " 

NOTE: % 

The author thought it necessary to digress during the preceding paragraphs to show the 
inter-relationship between the Ptoject' Objectives and the roles played by each member of the 
Batesburg-Leesville (^eer Education staff Following a brief role description 'of each employee, 
we will focus upon the speci^c objectives implemented by the Project Director, Guidance 
Coordinator, Instructional Assistarit, and Project Secretary, 

' ' '.. 2^2- . : ^ ■ 



ROLE DESCRIPTIONS . ' 

A. 'Project Director - The role of the Project 'Mrefctor is one that involves planning,. 

developing, organizin|, evaluating, and administerirtg the joverall activities of the career 
education project. Thei Project Director works m close ^coordination with teachers and 
administrators on all tevejs within- the ischool systeih, and maintains continuous contact with 
the community and members of the world of work. 

\ ■ ■ - - * " ■ ' 

The overall progress of the Career Education Project is the Project Director's responsibility, 

and this in^vidual must see that all i^arts are well oiled ahd running on schedule. .The 

^Project Director also plays the role of dissiminator of information on current CE trends in 

the district to other districts, local and national. 

The director should be a motivator, skilled in curriculum planning and development, and 
must be able to accept suggestions (and criticism) without hostility. This individual, who is 
in a vulnerable position, must realize that cooperation js the median of success. 

>; ' ^ 

B. Guidance Coordinator — The role of the Guidance Coordinator is to organize and monitor 
the over^l activities of the guidance department as they relate to career education.- In this 
respect, this individual works in close coordination with the counselors in planning a series 
of guidance techniques for promoting career awareness, awareness of the social and 
economic importance of work, positive attitudes toward self, and awareness of the need for 
basic educational skills. ^ * ^ 

The Guidance* Coordinator may also help with general placement and follow-up activities. In 
essence, the. Guidance Coordinator also serves as assistant to the Project Director. 

C. Instructional Assistant - The role of the Instructional Assistant is to help teachers in the 
actualizing of teaching strategies for implementing career education concepts. The 
Instructional Assistant is responsible for helping teachers to make final arrangements for 
field trips, contacting members of the community to speak to students about the special 
skills and preparation needed in their careers,^ and monitoring of audio^visual aids-. 

Since the Instructional Assistant also is responsible for scheduling of , visitation by outside 
parties- an^ arrangement of field trips to the community, the person hired for this position 
should possess good communicative skills. However, the most important trait needed for 
' ' this job is an ability to work hormoniously with many different types of people. 

D. Project Secretary - The role of the Project Secretary is generally comparable to the duties 
normally performed by secretaries (i.e., filing, general clerical work, ordering supplies and 
materials). 



NOTE: . 

The preceding section has given a brief role description of the career education staff 
members originally hired by the Batesburg-Leesville School System in 1972. However/ to obtain 
a xlear picture of the various duties and responsibilities carried out by the career education staff 
it is necessarf^ to refer to the Project Objectives PERT Chart (discussed previously in the chapter 
dealing with ''Majqf Objectives"), ^ 

As^ the reader will note, the PERT Chart designated the specific objectives (or 
responsibilities) to be implemented by the Superintendent of Schools and the Career Education 
staff The next section will briefly discuss the role of the CE staff in achieving these objectives. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSIBIUHES OF PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

A; Primary Responsibilities ' ^ 

The following is a list pf primary objectives implement^^l by the Career Education Project 
Director: ■ * ^ 

Survey Existing A-V Ei^ipment — In order to determine the A-V nee(Js of the district, 
the Project Directof (working in conjunction with the local principais) compiled a list 
. of all existing audio-visual equipment in the district. 

2. Project A-V Equipment Needs - Using the information received from the. principals, 
the Director estimated the amount of extra materials needea and later began processing 
requests and ordering. 

3. Establish Community Resource Council - The Project Director, with assistance from 
* the Guidance Coordinator, met with the superintendent of schools to gather 

suggestions fof possible membi^rs of the Resource COuifcil^ In this nateting it was 
determined that the group should include representatives from business and industry, 
parents, representatives from the medical profession, and teachers. For Jthe most part, 
members of the Community Resource Council were local residents of 
Batesburg-Leesville. The purpose of the organization was to establish lines of 
communication with the public, and to obtain their suggestions as to how the, school 
system could be of more service to the communi^. 



4. Develop Prevocajtional "Hands On" Activities - The Project Director, along with a 
^ team of district teachers, visited school distripts in Geoi^gia and North Carolina to 

observe prevocational programs in operatipn. After visiting several different programs, 
the group met to identify the best elements ic5f the^ projects they had seen and decided 
upon a plan which best suited the need^ of the students of the Batesburg-Leesville 
area. Next, equipment for the prevocational resQUrce rooms was ordered by the Project 
Director with funds provided by federal funding agency. Mostly, the equipment 
consisted of progranted A-V \mits which provided a demonstratioTi of hdw an 
electrician, for instance, would use the tools of his trade, followed by an activity m 
which the student worked with similar tools (working under the supervision of tne 
resource instructor) to complete a basic task normally performed; by individuals 
involved in that particular career area. < 

5. Complete District Project Plan - The Prpject Director, working jointly wi|jh the Career 
Education Project staff, the k)cal jirincipdls, teachers, superintendentW)f schools, and 
State Department of Educatiorr^JPUisearch Coordinating Unit, developed and refined a 
series of strategies for impleffien ting the Project Objectives. (As was mentioned 
•previously, thlbe objectives were the administrative "how to.") 

6. Develop Publicity Campaign - Originally a responsibility of the Project Director, this 
activity was implemented 'by the^C^j^aaice Coordinator. (For additional information, 

, ' see "CSeneral Objectives of the Guidance Coordinator.'.') 

7. Summarize Career Education Activities - The Project Director, witff' assistance from 
the Guidance. Coordinator, reported the progress of the Batesburg-Leeswlle Career 
Education staff in completing schedided a^ivities. . 

' $ ' 

^ 8. Summarize. Available A- Y Material -.vr*^!^^ Director submitted a list of all 

audio-visual aids purchased by the Careef Education Project. J\ 
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9. Complete First Planning Session - The Project Director, with assistance front the' local 
principals, career education staff, superintendent of Schools, and State Department of 
Education RCU, implemented the first unit planning session. The purpose of this 
session was to allow teachers to plan the instructional strategies-^and^chniques to be 
used during the first nine weeks of schooL Usually, teachers were^otiped^ither by 
gnulg^ level or sul^ect area to coordinate methods of implementing feasie-^career 
education concepts. The career education staff provided teachers with a planning 
format which requested them to note how they were to teach concepts, such as the 
social and personal importance of work, decision making skills and the importance of a 
positive self-concept. ' 

* 

^ 10. Complete Second Planning Session — Teachers met to plan instructional techniques for 
the second nine weeks of school. Usually, the Project Director circulated from group 
to group during these meetings to answer< questions raised by the teachers. 

11. Complete Third Unit Planning Session - Teachers met with Project Director and career 
education staff to plan unit instructional activities for the third nine-weeks period. 

12. Complete Fourth Planning Session - Teachers met with Project Director and career 
education staff to plan unit instructional strategies for the fpmth nine-weeks period. 

13. Summarize Results of ^District Plans - Ptoipct Director met with members of the 
career education staff to summarize activities and objectives implemented durinjg the 
school year. This^ report outlined the strategies used by the Batesburg-Leesville Career 
Edudation staff in achieving major project goals and objectives. 

14. Complete SUmmafy Sessions - Project Director met with teacKers to identify and 
evaluate the en)tire career education program's impact on the school system. At this 
time, teachers identified the major strengths and weaknesses of the Career' Educatiojri 
Project, commented about ways of improving the inservice training period, and 

- ^ evaluated the instructional strategies which they view^^ as most succe^ful. 

* - ' ' ' , . ' (* • . 

.15. Complete Instructional Program Section of the Handbook - The Project Director, 
worldng with the* career education staff, summarized the' instructional strategj^^ 
identified by a majority of the district's teachers as being successful. This data was"^ 
' turned over to the State Department of Education's Research Coordinating Unit for 

inclusion in the 1972-73 Quarterly Progress Report, January through April. 

16. Complete Draft of Handbook ~ Proj^t Director worked with the State Department of 
Education's RjCU in editing the final draft of the Batesburg-Lpesvilleil^iireer Education 
' Project's final report. ' 

NOTE. 

' The preseding section has identified and^ discussed the primary responsibilities implemented 
by the Batesburg-LeesvilULCareer Education Project Director during the 1972-73 school year,- 
One fact not brought owrnn this section h^that some of the obfectives were implemented behind 
schedule,' We have purposely avoided inch^ion of ''completion dates*/, for these activities since, 
the report submitted by the third party evaluators fLBC&W and the University of South 
Carolina) disguss in detail the overall effectiveness of the Career Education Project staff in 
implementing basic objectives. "' ^ 

^ . ■ V • ■■ 

For a discussion of effects of these late completion dates ori the overall administration of 
the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Project, the reader is asked to refer to the Research and 
Development Project in Caher Education, Batesburg-Leesville, South Carotina, FinafReport. 

* ■■ ■ . . -• .■■ ■•■ .'■ 
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fhe next section will briefly describe the supplementary responsibilities assumed by the 
Prefect Director. As the reader will note, many of these responsibilities or objectives were 
implemented by* the Project director working in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education's RCU and the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff 

' ■ *• : \ 

■ . ■ • • ^ . . : 

B. Supplementary Objectives • 

* The following is, a list of the Project Director's involvement in other project related 
activities. . • ^ 

1. Cojpplete Plans for Document — Implemented jointly by Project Director and State 
Department of Educatipn's Research Coordinating Unit, this involved planning an 

^ outline of the contents of the handbook. This handbook was to be usefl by school 

districts throughout the state, of South Carolina in organizing and developmg their own 
* career education programs. 

2. Complete SUmpier Workshop Agenda — Achieved throu^ joint efforts of the State 
Department of Education's RCU and the Project Director. A series of six voluntary, 
summer workshop sessions were scheduled for project orientation and planning for the 

• 1972-73 school year. * 

3. Complete First Voluntary ^Workshop — This workshop was the first in a series of six 
dealing with the general philosophy and objectives of the career education concept. 
Teachers and program coordinators who had acquired some experience in working >yith 
various aspects of curriculum development <and' career education) were invited to 
parljcipate as group discussion leaders durinl. these workshop sessions. 

4. Complete Second Voluntary Workshop. 

5. Complete Third Voluntary Workshop. - 

6. Complete Fourth Voluntary Workshop. , f 

7. Complete Fifth Voluntary Workshop. 

8. Develop Emergency Alternate Instructional Plans for Vocational Courses - Since the 
new vocational building under construction on the Batesburg-Leesville High School 
campus had not been completed by t^ie time school began, an alternate course of 
instructions had to be ^developed to accommodate the delay. This was primarily the. 
responsibility of the high school principal and vocational teachers. 

9. Complete Si^cth Voluntary .Workshop - The sixth and final workshop was dropped. In 
^ its place, another staff planning session was held during the first week of school. 

10- Form Craft Committees for all Vocational Courses — Implemented jointly by Project 
t4)irector. State Department of Education RCU Coordinator, and the higji school ' 
principal. The Project Director an^l the RCU Coordinator met with the high school 

^ principal to discuss concepts of craft committers. It was agreed upon that the principal 
would survey vocational teachers " for approval. During final staff planning session, 
guidelines were established by the principal *and teachers of vocational courses which 
outlined the functions of the craft committees for the 1973-74 school year. 
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NOTE: 



Objective 10, "Form Craft Committees for all Vocational Courses/* is an example of an 
objective not tailared to meet the needs of the district. Since the vocational teachers of 
Batesburg-Leesville could not decide upon a purposeful way ^^f using the proposed craft 
committees, this activity vva^ eventually dropped. * ^ \ 

11, Complete Implementation of Second Instructional Pl&ns — Objectives 11, 12 and 13' 
were all primary responsibilities of teachers. However, it was Jhe Pioject ^Director's 
responsibility to designate ending dates for each unit, supply, evaluation fdrms, etc. 
(this was discussed previously)'. ' . ' / 



12. Complete Implementation of Thir(f Instructional Plans. 

13. Complete Implementation of Fourth Instructional Plans. 

14. Corrj^lete Vocaticmal Program and Summarize — At the end of the first y^ar of * 
operation (May, 1973) each phase of the Career Education Program was evaluated and / 
summarized. The director assisted high school principal and vocational teachers in 
summarizing their activities. / ^ t 

15. Summarize Results of All Project Evaluations — Implemented jointly by Project 
Director and RCU Coordinator. This is the written summary of the Project Director's 
activities. 

16. Complete Instructional Program Section of the Handbook - In achieving this objecfiv^ - 
the Project Director submitted forms to teachers requesting them to identify and 
reconstruct one instructional strategy they viewed as successful. Forms were given to 
each grade level chairman. These chairmen served as coordinators of their individual 
groups. , 

17. Complete Vocational Section of the Handbook^- Implemented jointly by Project 
Director and RCU Coordinator. An evaluation form was developed and submitted to 
the Batesburg-Leesville High School vocation^ instructors for completion. Later, these 
forms were edited and included in the handbook. " 

18. Complete Evaluation Section of^the Handbook - Evaluations of the Career Education 
Program were secured from teachers, edited by the Project Director and RCU 
Coordinator' and included in the handbook. 

19. Complete A-V Section, of the Handbook - The Project Director, working jointly with ^ 
the teachers and the Career Education staff, developed a list of all audi6-visual aids 
ordered with career education funds. Also included was a list of materials (viewed by 
teachers) found most helpful in facilitating the implementation oi basic CE concepts. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND R^SPONmBILITIES OF THE GUIDANCE COORDINATOR 

A.^ Primary Objectives 

The following is a list of primary responsibilities assumed hy the Guidance Coordinator. 

1. Register Students for Vocational Courses ~ This objective was implementda primarily 
by the high school counselors with assistance from^e Guidance Coordinator. Since it 
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was iiqt known until the beginning of the*schpol year exactly what vocitiond coprses 
would. be offered^ it was peressary to pronipte studeftt interest in rQgistralion for the 
new classes such as ^ndustrisS^wing, distributive education^ etc, (this role '.was fulfilled 
by the Guidance Coordinator \^«^ung jbintiV with the high school guidance sMf). 

GBunplete Five- Year Follow Up Study ^ Implemented . by high school g^dance i 
counselors with assistance from the Guidanpp Cooijdiiftatdr; The pifirposA of.this activity 
was to detemiine what new vocational .cbuFses would best seHe the rieeds'of the * 
bitesburg-Leesville areA in preparing students for the world of work, - - ^ "\\ * :^ - • 

Summarize Results of 5-Year Follow Up Studyi-^ The Guidanc^CQordinatorj working' ; 
jointly with the State Department Ed ucation*S RClJ, summari^ froni the 

follow , up study and evaluated tii'efi impact the addition* pf ne^. vocational, courses ^ 
would have upon the overall curriculum. ^ ^ ' 

' ' ' ' . ■ • ,^ . ' '. 

Develop Guidance Coordination Activities* - Implemented by Guidance Coordinator 

with assistance from the district teachers. -Atrth^ elementary jeVel, whete the emphasis 

is on "Career awareness," the Guidance Coor^hator consulted .teachers, on a regutarly"^ 

scheduled basis about possrble strategies for developing a pp^tive self*cOn6ept in- « 

students and v> stimulating an awareness of student interests a^id specnatabilities/At the 

mi4dle schqor level, \yhere the emphasis is on "career e^yflwAtion^^ ^ 

Coordinator met with teachers to discuss technique?. ^(fli M 

decision-making s:kills and ways of heipuig students to understand the relationship/ 

between their-irtterests, abilities, values,' and needs to possible career Selection, tKe 

high school level, where the emphasis is oii "career preparation," the Gjudance 

Coordinator worked with the cpunsielors in devesloping a kries of up guidance 

techniques for helping students to plan an educational program appfopriate for 'their 

individual career choices. Some of the techniques included a guidance ^ni-course for 

10th grade students, group guidance ''rap sessions" for 11 th gratje students, and an 

on-the-job experienpe program for senior: students. ^ - Jr^ * - 

Develop Testing, Program t6 Measure Product Objectives - The Guidance Coordinator 
met with counselors to isvaluate the tests , ctlrfei^ly usfed b/ 'the school system and to 
decide whether additional tests were needed ti> tneasurfe the effects of the Career 
Education Project. It was decided that additionaKtests were not necessary since the; 
school district had hired a group of third-party evaluktors to monitpf the progress o||| 
the career education program. - - ^ ^ • - / 

Develop 10th Gradlp Guidance Course - The Guidance* Coordinator met withOiigh 
school guidance counselors to outline the general format of the tOth ^de mini-coursp 
and to schedule dates for five group sessions ' The main pbjMtives of the mini-course 
were: to develop student- understanding of'^he need for basic educational skills in the _ 
world of work, to develop an understanduig of tlie consequences of career choices, tb 
: develop within the student a positive seif-imagej an^* to acquaint students with the 
proper procedures and tecjmiqjues of applying for jobs. . ' . ;^ 

Etevelop 1 Itlv and ISthXJrade Technique - The Guidance Coordinator, with assistance ' ; 
from the high school guidance staff, developed a series df activities designed to stress 
the importance of;*^dareer preparation." For the 1 1th grade students, t|iree exploration ' 
convocations were planned with the Objective of helping students to narrow career 
interests into specific areas of cohcentration. -In implementing this objective,^ . 
representatives frppi the State Emiployfnent Agency, are^a plants and busii^be^, and 
members of the community were invited to speak to the ^.ItK grade youths about 
current jqlj trends on a local, state, and national leVel. On^the 12th grade level, an 



''OrvThe-Jbb Experience Program" was developed by the Guidance Coordinator, The 
objective of this program* was to help the student to understand the nefed for basic 
educational skills in the wor'hd of work, have a knowledge and understanding of his 
interests, abilities, values, antfv^eeds, and to ifclp the student develop a basic 
understanding of the consequencesWhis career choices. 

Develop 12th Grade On-The-Job Experience Program - Implemented by Guidance 
Coordinator with assistance from the CE Project Director and Instructional Assistant, 
In achieving this objective, the Guidance Coordinator and Project Director began by 
securing administrative approval for\students to be dismissed from classes for one 
entire school day. This time was to be used by the students to spend one work-day 
with an employer/ business, or ijidustry (in the student's field of interest) to observe 
what actually goes on in a typical day of work. The following is a of the steps 
taken in implementing the on-thc-j9b experience, program: 

a. Secured administrative approval and support; thereby making it possible for senior 
' students participating in the program to be excused from class for one day. 

b. Secmyd teticher approval and support. The Guidance Coordinator and Project 
Director met with 12th grade instructors to explain the purpose and objectives of 
the ''Experience Program." - 

c. Survey of students to determine how many seniors were interested in participating 
in the * program. Tlie Guidance Coordinator met with the senior class and 
distributed a form which asked the students to list: their 1st, 2nd, and 3rd career 
clioiceSf (what they would like to be); three career areas or jobs they would like 
to explore: and the names of three employers, business firms, or self-employed 
professionals they would like to observe fbr a day. They were also asked to list 
the name of tlic company or individual, if they kjj^v^ soiucont' working this career 
area.' Students were asked to confine their choices to visits within a 50-milC 

^ ratlins. ^ ^ 

tl. llie sui^vey forms were collected by the CUiidant;p Coordinator and a list of the 
places and career areas requested by each student was compiled. If it were not 
^lossihle to pLkv a student in liis first career choice, the Guidance Coordinator 
usually tried to arrange a visit with tlie student's second choice. Since this eft or t 
retjuired numerous * plume calls and visits with the employers or businesses in 
ortlcr to explain the* purpose ot the on-the-job experience program, and to arrange 
tlales suit;iblc to the people and agencies invojved, it was necessary for the 
lnstructit)nal Assistant ^and the Project Director to assist in arranging contacts. 
This process usually took teom t^o to, three weeks to finalize. 

e. After making arrangement.s with the agencies and individuaLs requested by 
students as career areai^ tliey would like to observe, the (Guidance Coordinator and 
lnstructit)nal Assistaiit made a list of the pi^fticipating students and the plaCcs 
they weri' io visit for a day. As nearly as possible, all seniors participating in the 
program' were scheduled to complete Clieir "on-the-job experience'* during the 
same week. ^ , , 

i. Ihe CUiidance Coordinatt)r then met with the senior studrnts involved in the 
experience prt)gram aiuhinformed tliem wliere they would be going to observe the 
career area t)f iheir cluvice. The responsiMlity of getting to the facility was left 
..with the student (i.e., tlie^tudent was responsible for liis own transportation). 

g. "Nvxt, the Instructional Assistant and IVoject Secretary serit letters to the, parents 
t>f students participating in the program, explaining the purpose of the activity 
and ret|uesting written permission for their child to participate. No student was 
alk)wed tt) leave scluu)! without ^turning in a signed permission slip from his 
parents. . • 
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h. A list of student-participantS: in the On-TheJob Experience Program aleng with 
the dates -and places assigned for visitation was compiled and updated by the 
Guidance Coordinator and Instructional Assistant. Copies of this list were sent to 
the high school principal and senior class instructors. 

i. A followup form was mailed to the business agencies or professional individuals 
where students had been assigned. This was to make sure that there was no 
illegitimate use of' the day provided students for participation in the experience 
program. 

j. A followup form was ntailed to the students to determine their reaction to their 
day of observation. (A copy of this form is included on the following page.) 

Develop Models of 1 and 5 Year Follow-up Study Implemented by the Guidance* 
Coordinator. Permission was secured frorn Mr. Dale Holden, Director of the South 
Carolina Exemplary Project in Career Education, Lancaster, to use a format develop^ed 
by his project staff. The Lancaster Follow-up System was designed to be analyzed by 
computer. However, because of limited funds available to * Batesburg-Leesville, a 
modified version of this system was utilized-. (A copy of this format is provided on 
page 57 for sake of illustration.) This follow-up survey was conducted by the career 
education staff during the 1972-73 school year. Forms were sent to all high school 
graduates of Batesburg-Leesville High during the period 1968*1972. 

Initiate VIEW Program - Implemented by the State Department of Education. A 
.reader-printer (which gave current information on over 1 1,000 jobs) was placed in the 
high school guidance #flce. This machine provided students with current data about 
career opportunities and training requirements. 

Develop Studen^t Placement System - Implemented by Guidance Coordinator and liigli 
school guidance staff. The rationale and general objectives of the placement system are 
described below. v 



Rationale: 




One of the most vital activities of any successful guildance program is the 
placement system. Because of the alarming level of uneilfiployment currently afflicting 
our nation, and because of the intense competition for jobs created by 
'^unemployment/' there is a growing need for improved job placement services. , 

Traditionally, most high school guidance programs havq always provided for the 
placement of their **college bound" students; however, very little has been done to 
meet the needs of those pupils who desire immediate employment after graduation. 
Instead, placement activities liavc generally been oriented toward those individuals who 
plan to attend college. 

One of the primary objectives of career education is to provide placement services 
relevant to the needs of all students. Therefore, it will be our primary endeavor (as 
members of the guidance staff) to assist each individual student in securing the job or 
career training program that best suits his needs. » 

Objectives: 

To give assistance to the students in Selecting the career that best suits^ their 
individual talents. ^ * 

To assist students in finding employment and making decisions for tKeir 
post-secondary training and work. 

To serve the community by providing information regarding students who are 
interested in careers th»t are in demand locaWy and nationally. ^ 

^ - 
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STUDENT FOLLOW-UP OB JOB-£XPflSIENCE PRdGRAM 



The Career Education Office is asking X^vtP fiU owt and return this fpllow-up foh|i as "^^ 
as possible. The information obtained ^t^J^S^^ to us*in implementing an improved and 



expanded Job-Experience Program for ne?5<' 



I. Your name 




2. The place you visited 



3. As a result -af! your experience, were. you able to make^some decision as to whether you wobid 
like to pursa|fJjk:^p type occupation further or discontinue your pursuit? 

< I 

Yes No 

4. Will you continue to explore the career possibilities in this field? 

Yes No . Undecided"* » 



5. Were you, by any chance, hired for full-time work as a result of your experience in this 

Yes ' ; No 



program? 



If yes. (a) when will you begin work 

(b) where will you be working 

(c) what will be your title 



6. what were sOnie of the things you did or saw that impressed you? 



7. What could we have done for you to make your experience more meaningful? 
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FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



NAME AT GRADUATION 



SINGLE 

ADDRESS 

BIRTH DA'TE _ 

HIGHseHOCJL 



MARRIED 



TAST ^ TIRSt" 
IF MARRIED, LAST NAME . 



MIDDLE 



PHONE NO.. 



MO. 



^ t)AV 



AGE. 



.SEX 



ftACE 



YR, 



M 



F B W O 
YEAR GRADUATED J 



I. Describe what you art doing now by ohecking an activity in the groups below if appropriate: 



-EMPLOYMENT 

Working Full-time 
Working Part-time 
Unemployed, Want WoWff 
Unepiployed, Not Seeking Work 
Working Part-time, Seeking 
Full-time Work 



How were you trained for your employment? 
In High School In College 



In School full-time 
In sbhool part-time 



-InT.E.C, 



laiiEB. 

Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Marines 
Coa^t Guard • 
^ National Guard 
Housewife* 
Other 

-On-the-job 



Please indicate below the ways the following high school courses helped you by placing a check in the appro- 
priate column for each item. If you did not take the course in high school, please check the not taken column. 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


VERY 

.HELPFUL 


SOME 
HELP 


UTTLE OR 
NO HELP 


NOT 
TAKEN 


ENGLISH 










SOCIAL STUDIES" 








— 3 


MATHEMATICS 










SCIENCE 










FOREIGN LANGUAGES 










ART 










MUSIC 










PHYSICAL EDUCATION 










VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 










AGRICULTURE 






■ ' 




CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 










DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


■ 








HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 










INDUfTRIAL ARTS 










OFFICE OCCUPATIONS- 










TRADE AND INDUSTRUL 











III, Please indicate below the ways high school helped you by placing a chfeck in the appropriate column for 



TOPK 


VERY 
HELPFUL 


SOME 
HELP 


UTTLE OR 
NO HELP 


TAKING CARE OF MY HEALTrf ^ 


. , 'i 






PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNITY jAA»TlVIC AFFAIRS . 








PREPARING FOR MART J AGE AND FAMILY UFE 








GETTING ALONG WITH OTHEFIS 








UNDERSTANDING mVsELF 








CONDUCTINCMY BUSINESS AFFAIRS 








TRAINING FOR AN OCCUPATIONAL FIELD 








UNDERSTANDINr. RAC^. RELIGIONS. AND SOCL^L SYSTEMS 








UNDERSTANDING WORED EVENTS - 








RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER ^ 








THINKING THROUGH PROBLEMS 








RESPECT FOR RIGHTS OF OTHERS 








SELECTING A CAREER 









(Reprinted by permission of S, C. Exemplary Project in Career Education, Lancaster, South Carolina,) 
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- To serve the students by providing information on current job availability, 
colleges, and technical schools. 

Realizing Objectives: 

- ExecutitJFi of career interest survey. To facilitate the organization of a placement 
system that meets the Jieeds of all students, it is ^ital that the guidance 
department develop a means of; assessing the post-grad uati#n ii^tefests of the 
graduating seniors. To obtain '^ijp^)data^ we wiU administer the "career interest 
survey." (March 19, 197?) * " 'V!- 

- Analysis of data. This will give a categorized listing of the number of students 
^ho* desire placement in colleges or technical schools, the armedH^services, or 
immediate employment. (March 23,^1973) 

~ Designation of re^onsibility. This will help to prevfent duplication of effort 
» between counselors ^nd the guidance coordinator. (March,^, 1973) 

~ Implementation of placement activities. This will involve contacting the South 
tarolina Employment Security Corhmission (for information regarding the 
availability of Jobs in Lexington County), the^ Lexington County Vocational 
'^Rehabilitation Counselor, the Batesburg-Leesville Chamber of Commerce, and 
members of the Career Education Community .Resource Council. (Initiated April 

- 3i, 1973) 

Designation of Responsibility: ♦ 

College bound students: Technical, Junior, or Four Year ~ Counselors ^ 
Military applicants Counselors 

- . Immediate employment - Guidance Coordinator 

Undecided - Guidance Coordinator 

Follow-up of Placement System: v 

To insure the success of the placement activities, or double check the results of 
our efforts^lo serve students, graduating seniors will be contacted to determine 
their'occupational or academic status. This will go into effect after the placement 
.activities have been terminated. 

i:.^ Begin Model Follow-Up^ Study. 

13. Complete Guidance Coordination Program and Summarize - A summary of the 
objectives itnplemented by the guidance staff was compiled by the Guidance 
Coordiiiator. 

14. Complete and. Review Model Folio w-Up Study ■ Implemented by Guidance 
Coordinator and instructional Assistant. 

15. Complete Guidance Section of Handbook Guidance Coordinator -and State 
Department of Education's RCU worked jointly in editing the guidance section of the 
final report. % 

Supplemi^ntary Responsibilities 

Establish Publicity System Originally a ' primary responsibility of the Project 
Director, tliis activity was implemented by the Gjuidance Coordinator. The objective of 
this publicity system was to inform the community of the role of career education and 
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the Career Education Program. In implementing this objective, the Guidance 
Coordinator made c^htactfe with the local newspaper and was granted permission to, 
write a weekly column in the area paper. In addition to this newspaper contact, the 
Guidance Coordinator, with help from the Career Education staff, published a series of 
guidance newsletters. Copies of these publications are included as Attachments A and 
B at the end of ^his document. 



NOTE: 



/ 



The preceding section has dealt with the general responsibiUties of the Guidance 
Coordinator, In addition to the duties described, he also performed as a general assistant to the 
Project Director, ■ ' ^ 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSIBIUTIES OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE 

Although the PERT chart lists no primary objectives for the Instructional Assistant, s 
performed an invaluable service to the overall success of career education. In short, ttfie 
Instructional Asisistant is a general ^'jack of aji _^trades." The following is a list of responsibilities 
carried out by the Instructional Assistant: . 

1 . Survey of Audio-Visual Equipment 

^2. Contribution to Internal Evaluation 

3. Scheduling of Field Trips 

. 4. Scheduling of Community Resourc^e Speakers ^ 

5. Staff-Teacher Relations 

(5. Ordering and Requisitioning of Materials ' ' 

7. Contribution to t|je On-the-Jbb* Experience Program 



GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PROJECT SECRETARY 

J. General Correspondence 
Receptionist Activities 
" 3. Monitoring of Budget Sheet 
4. Contribution to Internal Evaluation System 

NOTE: , - 

- ^ As \<^as mentioned in the chapter dealing with 'Major Objectives/* some of the goals listed 
on the Project Objectives PERT Chart were ill suited to meet the needs of the 
Batesburg'Leesville School Distrioi, The following is a list of objective^J^at were either dropped 
or proved ambiguous* to the local CL staff 

I. Plan Special Needs l^rogram 
^2, Form Craft' Committees ^ ^ 

Complete Special Needs Program 
4, Develop llth and 1 2th Urade Guidance Technique -» 
* ♦ 

• . * • 

Tlie major portion of this chapter lias dealt with the various roles and 'responsibilities 
assumed bv the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff during the 197^-73 school year. For 
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r/ie mo5r /^rr, the major shortcoming of the PERT 'Chart and Project Objectives was the fact 
that the local district had Utile or no input into the actual writing of the objectives. 

Although thc^^J^occss and Product Objective^ implemented, for t/ie most part, by teachers) 
were generally will written and easy to understand, this was not the case with the Project 
Objectives (which were designed to' f\e the administrative *'how to*' guide), . For instance, the • 
objective ''Plan Si^ecial Needs Progrjam'* was so vaguely stated un$il no one ( including: the State 
Department of Education's RCU who wrote the objectives) could come up with a workable 
definition of what a special needs program is of- should be. ^ .< 

/// other cases, porantially meaningful endeavors such as ''Establish Community Resource ^ 
Count ir' turned out to be less than functional mainly because the special needs and interests (xf . 
///(• h)cal community were not considered. (In other words, the Batesburg-Leesville School 
District should have been surveyed to determine the amount or degree of community 
involvenieiit that could be reasonably expected in light of past community interest in educational 
affairs.) Xlthough a Community Resource Counlil can be of invaluable assistance to school 
districts ifnplementing carx'cr education concepts, this is only true in ar^fis where parents and 
citizens share an active interest and concern for the education received by their children. 

During the 1973-74 school year, the Project Director and Guidance Coordinator met to 
consider possible changes in the objectives to be implemented by the Career Education staff As 
a result of this meeting] the 86 Project Objectives listed on the PERT Chart were narrowed Jo a 
more workable set of goals. A summary of the duties.^ and responsibilities retained by the 
Batesburg'Lecsville Career Education staff for the 1973-74 school year is given below. 



STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE 1973-74 SCHOOL YEAR 

A, Mr. Lcoii Temples was hired as District Project Director. His responsibilities are: 

1. Development of Internal Hvaluation System 

1. Coordination of Comiij^iuiity Resource Council 

3. Ciuidance Coordination Activities , 

4. Development^^ Career Education Unit Format ^ 

5. Teacher-Staff Relations . • 

b. Principal-Staff Relations , ' . 

7. Mi)nitoring of Resource and Materials Requests 

B, Mr. Arthur Grant, former Guidance Coordinator, is presently the Placemefit and Publicity 
Coordinator. His activities are: 



1.. 


Survey of Audio-Visual Equipment 




Development of Internal Evaluation System 


3. 


Publicity of Career Education Activities 


4. 


Student Placement ' » 


5. 


On-the-Job Experience -Program' 




Monitoring of Quarterly Progress Reports 


1^ 


Monitoring of Project Visitation 




Follow-Ui>4^tudy of Student Placement Prior to 1^73 



C. Mrs. Carolus Shealy. former Implefnentation Aide, has now assumed the role of 
Instructional Resource Assistant. Her responsibilities are: 

1 . Survey of Audio-Visual Equipment 

2. Contribution to Internal Evaluation 
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3. Contribution to On-the-Job Experience Program 

4. Scheduling of Field Trips . v 

5. Staff-Teacher Relations 

6. Scheduling of Commuhity Resource Speakers 

7. Ordering and Requisitioning of Material 

D. Miss Betty Barnes is maintaining her same position as District Project Secretary. Her 
responsibilities are: * 

1 . General Correspondence > ' 

2. Receptionist Activitie'Sv ~ • 

3. Monitoring of Budget Sneet 

'4. Contribution to Internal Evaluation System 



-I 
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SUCCESSFUL AREAS OF EMPHASIS 

The p^l^eding chapters of this documenY have, been written with two primary goals in 
mind: to give a general description of the gFOwth and development of career education in 
Batesburg-Leesville, and to provide a guide for other school districts attempting to implenient 
career education concepts. In this section, it is the author's intention to identify and discuss the 
major successful activities noted ir^^^e research conducted by the Batesburg-Leesville School 
System, . , . 

The following is list of successful activities implemented by the Career Education Project 
in Batesburg-Leesville: , 

A. The Prevocational ''Hands- Activities — As was mentioned in the section dealing with 
''Staff Utilization," . the hands-on program provided middle school students with the 
opportunity to experiment with the jjjj^ious 'tools and worker requirements needed for 
suecess in careers, such as welding, carpentry, electrical wiring or health service occupations. 

^ This program cah be useful in hefping students to plan their educational plan of study 
\ during the high school years. 

) ^ 

B. The Publicity Program*- This«acfl™k waft extremely helpful in stimulating community 
interest and involvement in the t^^^ducational process. Also, the publicity program ^ 
provided a vital coilimunication link with tfe general public. ^ . ' . ^ 

C. The Internal Evaluation System - This program was a vital tool' in the effort to keep all 
,carecr Education staff members informed of the overall progress of tl^e career education 
project. Also, it assured continuous communication and planning of future st^ afctivities, 
making each member aware and knowledgeable of any important developments, 

D. , Jhe On-The-Job Experience Program Perhaps the most successful and well-received of all 

the activities implemented in Batesburg-Leesville. This program gave 1 2th grade studenfe an 
opportunity to observe and participate in the various dutieslind responsibilities carried out, 
during a normal work-day, in a career area of their choice. - 

!I. The Student Placement Jiervice Helped to Ipc^ jobs; for members pf the ' 
Batesburg-Leesville community In addition to helping locate part-time employment for high^ 
school students. 4. ' » 

F. In addition to these accomplishments, counselors developed a more active working - 
relationship with teachers; more extensive coordination and communication among teachers, 
counselors, and' administrators was afchieved; and teachers and students became more 
intelligently aware of tlfe social and economic importance of work. 



NOTE: / 

** ' . 

Tiie preceding section has attempted to identify the most successful aspect of the Career 
Education. Program in Batesburg-Leesville, and tolMicate how these activities may best serve . 
otheY school districts. Although no specific instructibnal strategies were identified in this 
discussion, the- author feels that many positive gains were made in the area of student attitudes 
toward school, and in their understanding of the social and economic importance of work. 
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^ PROBLEM AREAS 

4 

One purpose achieved by the Career Education research effort in Batesburg-Leesville was the 
identification of several potential ''problem areas" which should be avoided or corrected by 
^chool districts wishing to implement a comprehensive career edXicafion program. The following 
is a list of problems identified by a survey of teacher, staff, and administrative opinions of the 
Career Education ^Project in .Batesburg-Leesville, . , 

Summary Conclusions: 

1. ^The lateness in funding the project. This-wentually had sequence impacts in acquiring staff 
^. personnel,. achieY^(fl| sound orientation of the- teachers and district administrators, and 

compounding the project initiation^ith the beginning of the new^school year, 

2. The abilities of staff to properly judge work efforts per activity in the future time frame. 
This is a fault of all .such activities and in no way should be considered unique to the state 
or district staffs involved. . 

3. The lack of understanding on the part of some of the district staff concerning what w^s 
expected of them. This problem was primarily evident during the initial project 

* implementation period; but it also remained to a lesser degree throughout the project* 
evakiation. 

4. The tendency of some personnel to treat career education concepts as **add on'' activities. 

5. Developn^Mit of scheduling i!(foblems with activities such as the 10th grade **niini-course 
etc., due to late hiring of career education staff. 



4t , 

♦ 




GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

This, document was written with the intention of providing a compreherisive guide for 
implementing career education concepts on a local, state, and-national basis. As me p\Jot career 
education program in the, stare of South Carolina, the Career Education^ Project in 
Bat^sburg-LeesVille ha| been a testing ground whereby many different instructional strategies and 
techniques have been aH^nipted and evaluated. ■ ^ 

In addition, the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Program has provided local school 
administrators with an overall picture of the various strategies used to manage a career 
development program and has attempted to outline the Foles played by administrators such as 
the superintendent of schools, principals, and career development coordinators. The following 
recommendations are made on the basig of data received from the testing, student interviews and 
teacher evaluations: 

1. Before attempting to implement a career development program, teachers and 
administrators should agree that there is a need for implementing career education 
concepts into the curriculum. 

2. Goals and objectives should be tailored to meet the needs of the existing community 
,and school system. 

3. A well-planned summer workshop of at least two weeks shoul^ be held with the 
primary focus- upon develppment of learning experiences by teachers. Efforts should be 
made to include all teachers in the workshops. 

4. Administrators should be well informed as to the nature of their role in the career 
education program. - - ■ 

5. Committees should be established to coordinate 'learning activities among the grade 
levels and subject areas. . > . \ 

■r 

6. Inservice training should be carefully planned and continuous. « 

^ . / 

7. Teaobers should be encouraged to visit schools in other districts, industries, and seryice 
^ orgarti'S^ations to broaden their knowledge of community resources. 

To p^vent complicaliuiis, visitors should verify in writing or verbally the exact date, 
tim^Tiind specific activities they wish to observe during project visitation. 

Lfalcs lor implementation of activities should he planned before the school calendar is 
completed. ' - 



1.0. General school adminfttrators and other officials should demonstrate a high degree of 
^"^^ • interest in the car*fcer development program to boost Jhe morale of teachers and to 
emphasize the significance of their efforts. / . 

The following reg6mmendations were presented by IBEX, Incorporated, the independent 
third-pa'rty evaluators, in t\mr ^nnual Evaluation Report, 1^973-74, Research and Developmenf 
Project in Career Education, Lexington School District Three. 
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Recommendations 

'This is the final period of the Batesburg/Leesville "Research and Development Project in 
Career Education." Any residual effects of this project on the entire school district-Jvill be 
greater if planned, than if left to chance. It is our professional recommendation^ that the 
following occur: 

A career education specialist be placed on tha- central office staff as a curriculum 
consultant. ' 

— That this person be given responsibilities similar to any other discipline specialist to 
upgrade career education on: a continual basis, 

*t * 

■ - That career education continue to be viewed as a fused part of the total curriculum, 
and* each teacher assume responsibility for keeping herself/himself and her/his students 
current in occupational awareness." 




V 
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ATTACHMENT A 




i \ ' 

BATESBURG-LEESVILLE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Volume i — no. i 



JANUARY 25, 1972 



PZIRKLAND'S 
iAQRNER 

by *^ ' 
Benji Kirkland 
Project O^ector 
Career Education 



As i^e Career Education 

Project Director for Lexington 

County School District Number 

3, I would like to take this time 

and space not only- to thank all 

people- involved in the Project 
for the effort put forth in an 
attempt to achieve success, but 
also to commend you on the 
tremendous strides in "progress 
you have amde in implementing 
^'Career Education" into the 
existing curriculum. 

' Naturally, we haVe suf fered 
growing pains but tHK not, 
uncommon. These pains were 
expected and from our experi- 
ence with other projects in this 
state we feel that we have 
matured to a point in Batesburg- 
Leesville that took other 
projects a great deal longer to 
reach TJhis is a feather in^^our 
cap!* As you heard from the' 
beginning, you, the teacher, are 
the focal point in our educational 
siVtem and it takes professio--; 
nTsN^ke you to make any 
jbyatiVe program work. 

f^OlHence of your Success is 
expressed in a letter received 
from onp of our recent visitors. 
The letter read. "We are very , 
grateful to you for giving us such 
a broad look- at the Career 
-Education activities in Che 
various seh^ols in your district. 
Your effort on our behalf has, 
.helped us see b1>th the\potentials 
'and the possible pitfalls of 
Career Education. It speaks 
wejl for what- you have 
accomplished in such a short 

(Continued bp P^ige Two) ^ 



'*THE PANCAKE 5*' RESTAURANT 



Students Learn by Doing 




by 

Virginia Sprinkle' ? 
feature Write^fy 
Twin City ^ " 



Middle School Students 
Vi^jt State Hospital 



: "The Pancake 5" Ji^taurant 
was swarming with appetizing 
aromas TuesdaV M^hen over 200.,i 
fifth grade students at 'th«V 
Middle S^'hool were servijd 
delicious pancakes during 
a special Career Kdut^ation 
Project. = 

Teachers, Mrs. Koseni^lir>( 
Stokes and Mrs. Dorothy Stone, 
and teacfier's aide, ^T^s. Sana 
Killian. were overwhelmed with 
the interest shown from students 
who, performed their duties as 
host, hostess, waitresses, cash- 
iers arid cooks. 



by ; 
Arthur h\ (irant 

Upon entering the main gates 
you ai'e inrimediately aware of a 
difference. In thi^ world there is 
no war. no violent screanas of 
sirens, nor is there oiitWard 
evidence* of hate and distrust. 

Instead of war, there is the 
peaco and serenity of men 
talking in the park. Instead of 
sirens ( trahsportipg innocent 
victims of thfc greed creiited by 
society), there Ss the melodious 
harmony of the chapel bells. 
Instead of the cancerous ha°te 
a^nd distrust which threatens our 
sanity and sense of value, th^re 

love and comp4|ssion. 

To some, the world behina 
these gates seems strange-in- 
habited by '.'strange** people 
^with super strange ideas To 
these unfortunate creatures 



(who close their eyes to .the 
beauty and truth behind the 
large, rustic gates) this is the 
world of "crazy peopJe," of 
raving (Madmen with blood ,^ 
thirsty eyes. 

But to the seventh grade 
students of B-L Middle School, 
the State Hospital is not a world ^ 
of *'madmen" and crazy people. 
On the contrary, the world these 
students saw - was a "world of 
unlimited pf^tential. * * 

The j)Mrp0se of the visit. 
(planri0d,and coordinated by the 
seventh grade teachers of B-L 
Middle) was to observe various 
careers in the health services 
field. During their stay« the. 
students and teachers were 
treated to a full tour of hospital 
grounds and therapeutic work- 
. (Continued on Page Three) 



Two classes prepared pan- 
cakes' for all other five fifth 
grade classes following a study 
of 'the restaig'ant business.. 
Studerite also decorated li^ch 
tables tn a special roor^ 
rjeserved for this project, using 
turkeys ai^autumn accents in 
keopingsOTth the l|oliday motif. 

CotY)rful mepus. also prepared 
.by the students! listed unusUal' 
prices of pancakes, 'ec; margd- . 
rirje, 2c; syrup, 3c^; rtiilk, 4c. 
Kach student was Applied with 
imitation money to pay for their 
meals as student cashiers 
operated toy machines. 

In their ' classrooms the 
studehts win compare their 
business with a real restaurant 
business following a lecture soon 
by Mrs. Sara Shealy, manager 
of Shealy's B«r-B-Q in Le^svillQ. 
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Who Need^ GuidanciB? 



by 

Arthur' F. Grant 



^pcause of significnat techiio- 
logical ad^vancemeiits during 
the past decade, rapid changes 
.have been made within' the 
social '^structure of our. society. 
Although technology has pro- 
vided better jobs, improved 
environmental conditions, and 
financia-1 security for many 
citizens in the process it has also 
ushered in "the age od speciali- 
zation" (^ong with numerous 
o^er problems). 

* ' » 

For the schools, this new 
emphasis upon specialized 
training has created the need for 
drastic reorganization of school 
curricula. For the students, the 
intense competition for recogni- 
tion, and the pressing demand 
for highly trained personnel has 
created yet another need— the 
need for guidance. > 

During recent years, there' has 
been much controversy over the 
true role of "guidance" in our 
public schools (and even more 
confusion over the specific 
obligations of counselors). What 



is guidanc^e? Which students 
need^gui^hce most? Thes and 
othtr questions coatioue,to 
puzzle educators throughout the 
school conimunity.' ' 
However, the answers tp tliese^ 
^questions are quite simple.if we* 
really think about it. Though 
there are many "definitionsV of 
guidance, they all center around 
one m£ijor theme: that of 
helping each student (through 
his own effort)jb to achieve 
maxium adjustment to his home 
and comrfiunit}(^ 

In achieving ^this goal, 
students, teachers and counse* 
lors must all realize that 
guidance is for everyone. All 
students, (coUege'bound op not) 
have need of guidance services 
at one time or another. 
Therefore, the primary obliga- 
tion of counselors is to heip each 
individual develope to his fullest 
potential. 

IHow can this be done? No, it is 
not easy but with total 
involvement from parents, 
teachers, administrators, and 
studl^nL^. the job can and will be 
done.' 





Mrs. Julius (jiirbcr Ulkcd 
dn the importance of apf^ar^ 
ance In n^aklng a good 
inifhresslon on prospccttvc 
employijes. ^ 

KIRKEAND'S KORNER 

(^optinued from Page One) . 

time, that as^ resuH<^f ourvisit 
we' are even more er^thusiastic 
about using Career fed." a^ a 
basic "framework for the 
curriculum changes which must 
be made here. 

You didn't boast about the 
very positive attitudes so many 
of the> elementary teachers, 
showed in relation to Career Ed. - 
activities. Perhaps »you should j 
have. Thfey could ha>ee viewed it' 
as a nuisance, a passing fad or 
an unwarranted interruption pf ^jfcmployerjs o(f. i 



The 
Impressioif 

Bag 

by V . 
Arthur F. Grant 

Have you ever applied for a 
job (either part-time or full) and 
gotten the old ''don't call me, ril 
call you" routine? ' ' 

For those of us who have, this 
was probably ohe of the most 
frustrating experiences of oue , 
lives— an event which will never 
be forgotten. 

Ho\yever, for most of us« our 
fjrst job interview was also ari^ 
education— a crash i^on on the 
importance of making *an 
impression, or presenting our 
best imaged nfortunately. it is ^ 
also a lesson that niany of us 
never learn. f 
In hopes of exposing students 
. to the types of habjts which often . 
prevent many qudUfied appli« 
cants' from securing the job of 
their choice, Mr?. Cora Liter's 
home economics class invited 
Mrs, Bessie Gabber of Garber's , 
Department Store speak to 
their cUss about her eX|)^ri- 
ences^as an employer. During 
* her presentation, Mrs. Garber 
students to illustrate dress 
patterns which ioften turn - 



cohventional instructional 
methods. That so many did'not 
may be "your fault". Right on! 

Keep up the good w^5rKT ' 



HELP NEEDED? 

We have boys ajj^ ^ir\d 
'who are^terested in any 

kind of work available. For 
^ififormation. 'please 
'contact Mr. Arthur Gi^nt;^ 

Phone : 532-5994 between 

the hours ofS^.m. to3if.m.' 

^t thbt?£ifreer- Education 



Office. 



Abcordlng to Mrs. Garber, 
"people ^oft.en wear clothes 
which a^'. stylish ahd fit 
properly;, ;i)ut simply arc' f^oj 
; right fpr the occasion". Or^to the*^ 
other extrpn^e, some applicants 
totally ignore gopd grooming 
.habits ;Suchr a;i body hygiene. 
g(||d po6tur%! and clothes thj^ fit 
the individual (and not the 
vogue )."> . ' . 

Throughout the djsop^sion./^ 
Mrs. Garber emphasis^ ,the 
importance of proiecting a 
pleasing personHlity ani^ selling ^ 
yourself as an individitili: ^'The 
k^y is »to present ,ypOr be^t- 
qualities, \^th this In mind 
everything come^ naturally:" * 



Careers in Government Services 

B-l/Mlddle School and Utopia' students learned pf careers In 
Koverntnent seryld^s on a fAld trip to Fort J^ibk^6n./<^he|trlp was 
pari of the caVee^ education program in the jbeinl schoql^i ^ 



^ CJbNTHIBUTING PERSONNEL: ^ ^ ^ 

' . Virginia Sprinklie (feature ^yriter of *"ISnrln aty Neiwi?') 
\ Walter P\itnam \Colunft)ia I^ecord SUff .Writer y 
BenjL Klrkland (Project Di^ctor of ' Career Education^ 
Betty Barnes (PrVject SecrtUry) » 
Art Grant (Guidance Coordinator of Career Ekhicalion) 
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Education "J^rend Ertiphasizes Need 




For Speciaflized Training 



. Students at Batesburg- 
Lecsville' liigh, School study 
industrial sewing. ' 




Walter Putnamti^Kt^ 
Record Staff Writ<*r. , 

.By 1980, according to iRe U. S, 
department of Labor, only/;,lo/^ 
percent of all jobs will requir^^'a 
college education, 10 per cerv^ 
will be unskilled, and 80 per centf^ 
will require some advanced'^;;: 
training of one to ^wo years * 
beyond high school. ' " 

To cope with' this trend toward 
job^ requiring special s;kills, but 
not necessarily liberal 
academic education, many 
educators are; advancing the 
concept of ''career education." 

Although the term is new, the. 
^concept has been around for a 
very long time. Recently 
"career education" has been, 
widely thought of as-^berng 
simply "vocational;" education. 

But advocates are <|uiCk to 
point out that both vocationa'js 
■^rid acirdcmic training, is 
involved in the area newly 
termed "career education." 

They say there is really 
nothing new about it accept that 
it is an organized "approach, 
kindergarten through 12th 
grade, tocreato an a wa reliefs in 
the pupil ^o^ the multitude^ of 
career opportunities available 
in today's society. Furtl^ermore, 
.thQ .i^upil would be guided to 
^if^ke his own career choice, and 
.wifd be prepared to meet, as 
£ully as pofUftUc, the demands of 
.tHE^tp cHoicjH^^ : ■ 

"Careeritdu'cation" is really 
just soundreducalion, says Judy 
Harlanv of the S. C. Departnfient 
of Education. • 

This year she ojrganized a 
career Education project io 
Lexington County School Dis- 
trict Three (Batesburg-Lees- 
n^'ville). The program there may 
bcj used ag a model for < 
tUese wards, ''trained ,iimplementation throughout thtf' 
supervisors' instruct patients in ^tate, ■ >. . / " . ' 
ti»e basics;of sewing, iTaintifig, "In the early stages the 
cooking, and other industrial' program focuses on general 
arts.; According to Mr. Lewis^ awarciness;-J Mrs. Harland said. 



The L Lexington Counly ' 
^€irciilating Library-^rovided 
an educational trip for Bale^- 
burg EIen^1entary students. 



MIDDLtf^CHOOL StUD 



T§ 



VISIT STATE HOSPITAL [ 
(Continued from Page One) • 

shops by tour coordinaitors, Mrs;' 
Whalm and Mr. Gr^y Lev^ 
' After receivijng a brief history 
of how State Hospital came into 
existence, the students were 
ushered tos^the library where 
Mrs. Neeta Shal described her 
job and how she uses "biblio- 
therapy" to help needy patients. 
From here, the^ students toured 
the hospital sewing room and 
voc a t i on a 1 rejha b il i t a 
centers. 



the sewingij*oom and rehabili 
-tatiori centers give the patiepts.a 
chance to earn the spending 
money .witlT'which the^fpur- 



"This awareness phase empha- 
sizjes the economic, social and 
"piersorial^significance of '^rk, 
the dignity of work well done. 



economic and social inter- 
dependence of all jobs, and the 
basic similarties and differ- 
ences among different jobs." 
» From about^grade six through 
nine there is an axploration 
phase into various occupational 
groupings, or "clusters," in 
which the^ student gets a closer 
fookatsonrieof the various fields 
of study. .-^ 

During the high school years 
he begins to specialize in one, or 
.possibly severial, clusters and 
may even experience. on-theoob 
training for T certain career, 
whether it, is vocational or 
academic. 

Bor exanrit)le: Eleanor, after 
initiarinstruction in the ^alue o( 
\yorH .to the iiidividual and 
socie^^ft dev^flop^s a precocious 
writing ability and by the sixth 
grade is editor, of a class 
newspaper. 

il^^teachers recognize ^ the 
.talent and help her d&velope it 
during itie exploration. phase df 
middle school. They do not 
exclude learning in other, 
clusters of vocations, but find 
•she is particulary interested in 
the communication field, and 
mainly in the mass media. 

By 'high school, if she hasn't 
founds more lirgenfcalling, she 
may have decided to become a 
journalist, alid her teachers and 
guidance*' cou nselors ca n td irec t 
her through courses designed to 
prepare her for her iife*fe work. 
She could. perhaps work with a 
local newspaper or broadcas^^ 
station for gchool- credit.' 



After graduation . from high 
school, she may be fully 
prepared to get a fulfilling job 
and continue her education on 
her own. 

Or she may decide to, take 
more advanced training (other 
than what she WouM find 
on-tlre-job) in a vocational, or 
trade school. She could even go 
, to college, and possibly advance 
to a graduate-study level, while 
' exploring the many possibilities 
found in her chosen field. Anc| it* 
would be a field wbjch sh? 
desired for a long time, and one 
for which she had been fully 
prepared.. „ 

Many possibilities exjst for . 
each c.hild. Advocates of Career 
Education believe in stimulating 
chil(^ren to learn in a ".work- 
oriented atmosphere" so .they 
, 'wiH be better prepared for life. 
"It's now jyfm&h to lock kids"" 
into someUtmg," Mrs. Harland 
■'said, "ItJs just the opposite." ' 
Each/eacher, in all grades, 
would sort, of "feel her w*y in 
'relating careers to a'child," she 
^aid. . ' 

"I would like tp see people get . 
a feel for what Career Education 
could be," Mrs. Harlan added. 
^She said the concept could 
serve as a ^'focal point for all 
education" by makjlig the 
students aware of t hp . wide 
varieties of work , ancf of its ; 
importance-by teaching rele- 
vant material to the individual 
and'preparing him for life. 

"That's what education is all 
about," Mrs. Harlan said. 



c>fase cigafettes. candy, and , '^e vast range of jobs available 
other personalitem^s.^ ' . ili. our workijt^ world, *the 




'special education classes get on-the-^arm exfierierice. 
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Local 
iludents 
On TV 

. by ^ ^ 
. . Arthur F. Grant 
Career Education 
Guidance Coordinator 

**Guess. what Mom, I'm g(Jing 
to be on television If the 
preceding quote sounds like a 
fine 'from one of the paperback 
novels you have been reading, 
don't let it scare you. No, I 
have not ventured off into the 
fiction field yet. This is just my ^ 
wiiy of describing the reactions 
of a young 1 l-year-old student to 
the experience of appearing for 

-the first time. 

What's all the exci^tement 

, about? For those of c you who 
were up at 7:30 last Saturday 

. nriorning (with your stations 
tuned to WNOK, channel 19), hte 
cause was quite evident. 
Bjitesburg-Leesville was on the 
\ube. , 

Featured on the program, 
* -Pathways to the Future," were 
students and teUchers from 
tfiree of the- fiVo sc^ool^ in the 
district! The pi^rj^ of this 
presentation was tb^ expose 
residefits of South Carolina to 
'.the new and innovative activi-. 

, tics currently emphasized by the 
faculty ..md staff of Batesburg- 
Lecsville. • 

From L^ccsville. Elementar-y, ' 
fxccond j^rade^- teachers* WlrJ5. 
Rosemary Sahtleps^ . .;Mrs.. 
fcuci'etiii Wise, and Mr^ Mary 
Elizabeth Mill^^ talked ;>boUtN 
their unit deaSng . vvitB home- 
construction." puring their" pro- 
senLation, each describeci how 

,they apjjiied "basic principal? of 
miath,' English,, and science to . 
th<^ construction {rade^ 

Representing "the. 'Eiatesburg 
Middle SchoOV was MrS. Rose;. 

' mary Stokes, who brought along 
fouf of ber.,fifth grade students^ 

• to'' describe , thei'r unit dealing 
with Ihe food , service careers. 

'Anyone who has dptt^o!& about 
the effectiveness of career 
edu^cation shpuld have heard 
these kids ^o their thing. 

The High School wais also well 
represented. Featured on the 
program were: Kir-k Summers, 

' a studjc^t in ono of the eleventh 



The Choice Is Yoiir^ 




Arthur F. Gram ; , 

Ilemqmber your high' School 
days? R6member the prpm/Uie 




point" in eiducation-^hat period 
in life when ^we are forced to 
decide which road to lake. For 
some, the road to "success'*was 
'straight, and began with their 
first day of .'work following 
graduation. For others, it vWas 
necessary to 'd^tour-to, delay 
their quest of success for that 
extra year, or four ..ye&r^ 
preparation, for their career x>{ 
their choice. • ' 

In an attempt to ease the 
burden of decision making, the 
faculty and students of B-L High 
School have begun a series of 
classes, field-trips, and other 



big homecoming game, and that 
proud feeling of finally receiving 
that magic piece of paper your 
diploma? . 

Yes, all of us have- our own 
special memories about our high 
school days. Yet most of us also 
remember that our toughest 
task as high school students was 
not passing math, or history, but 
learning when^and how to make 
decisions. - 

Traditionally, the high school 
has symbolized the "turriing 




grade brick masonry, classes: 
Miss> Mary Ruth Taylor, an ' 
instructor of advanced math: 
pnd Mrs; Ann Jones, from the 
English department. Summers 
described how brick masonry 
has added a new sense of 
security and directioVi to his life, 
^vhile Mrs. Jones and Mi^s 
Toylor talked about how they 
coordinated English and math 
with the exploration of career 
jOpportunities. , .. 



Also appearing on the show 
\vere: Mrs. judy Harlan, 
research coordinator, from the 

Office of Vocational Education; 
Car^Qcc Education Project .Di- 
rectoiv- Benji Kirkland,^' and 
Guidarifec Coordinator^., Arthur 
Grant. In case, you missed it 
Satlur(iay, thd show is scheduled 
to be taped for later viewing 
within the next fewi .weeks, so 
'jceep your eyes open. 



VISif 

fire; 

STATION 
* .■ ^ ' ■ 
Fourth grade-KtU' 

dcrits of jBatesr, 
burg Elementary 
visited .Bates- 
burg's fire station 
and city hall. 




exploratory activities,: geared 
towa rd ca ree r i n vos tiga jt iOr>'*a nd 
preparation. However, as njariy 
of the students have learned, 
deciding upon a career is not 
easy, } ^ 

Last week, Mrs. Shirley 
Smith's 9th and 10th . grade 
General Science classes toured 
Plastic Woven, , a br^anch of 
Wellifigton Synthetic Fibers, to 
, explore the job -oppoptgnitieis 
there. While^ at the plant, 
. assistant plant -mifcLg<2r, Jerry 
Johnson, explahi«<r^ne various 
activities involved iKc^nvdrting 
oil extracts intolRtf^lastic lawn 
chairs we enjoy each^summer. 

Later that day, I observed Mr. 
Robbie Mims' Masonry class 
/where his 11th ancL I2th grade 
students are learning the basic 
fundarriehtals of brick laying. In 
this -class, students learn the 
proper techniques ot using the 
square, rule, level, and otf>ter 

• tcTols of the trade. According to 
Mr. Mims, the students ak"e 

. advancing at an accelerated . 
. pace (which is good Views to. 
Jhose of Us who are btfilding a 
riew home). 

Career opJjoVtnities for women 
are' big too, according to Miss 
Willie Mae Trotter. In Miss 
Trotter's Consumer Homemak- 
ing class, students learn about 
the buying practices and 
economic considerations of 
homemaking. 

In Mrs. Cora Lester's Home 
Economics class, students learn 
the basics of clothing construc- 
tion, designing, and repair. As 
anyone knows, these are careers 
which are ^ways in demand. ' 

Near the er(3 of the week, I 
was treated to a»series of i^nique ^ 
cai^e^rjjjducation "happenings." 
However, one of the nf)0*t 
creative was Mrs. Anni€* Jones 

♦ use of poetry to spotlight career 
opportunitietft 

In this session, Mrs. Jon^s 
usejciithe poenri "Eldorado", by 
Edgar^' Alien. Poe, to emphasize 

' the importance. of setting a goal 
in life and strutting tojt. Because 
Eldorado (a fictional city) 
symbolized the attainment of 
one's life-time goal, this was 
indecjii a creative approach to 

^fcareer educsl!Uon. . • ' 
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lAORNER 

' by 
Benji Kirkland 
Project Dlrectoi" 
.« . Career. Education - 



.Lexington County .School 
District three hiis come a long 
way this year iry accomplishing 
goals objectives for the Career 
Education Project, ^which is now 
approaching the end of its infant ' 
stages in this district. However, 
we feel that there is still much 




BENJI KIRKLAND 

room for improvement and 
teachers . and other staff per: 
spnnel, are in the process of 
evaluating this year's work (and 
making plans for future Career 
Education activities). 
"On Tuesday, May 15lh,'all 
faculty in the^Batesburg-Lees- 
ville School System participated 
in a speciaPplanning session to 
suggest changes in basic projexit 
org^anizations for ways of 
developing a general project 

• plan for the 1973-*74 schobl year. 
^ Seventh and eighth grade 
teachers at the B-L Middle* 
School are also participating in 
special planning sessions to 
/develop a "hands-on^ program 
to be implemented next year. 

^ This type program is designed to 
give students an opportunity to 
explore, in depth, job clusters 
through experiences closely 
related to actual job skHls. 
At B-L High Schoo^, the 

(Continued on Page Four) ' 



B a tesbiirg Primary Students 
Visit C ©liimb ia Air jp o rt 




Arthur Grant talks to class. 



In Defense of Giiii^nce 



By' Arthur F. Grant 

One of the. most prevalent; 
criticisms of group guidance 
sessions is fhat they often 
disrupt the normal class. 
sche(Me, or that students are 
forcecFxo miss too^much .time ; 
from studies. Other individuals 
have dismissed group guid- 
ance as "a complete waste of 
energy," since students aren't 
really interested anyway. 

'Unfortunately, most critics 
of group- session fail to 
consider the chief^^ijfication 
for meeting withcptipttfe as a" 
unit; to* assist counselors in 
meeting the needs of all 
students. After all, is there any 
othei^way that two couliselors 
can effectively service a 



student body of over seven 
hundred? Is it reasonably 
^possible to expect the cduiV;' 
s(^ors to see each. Student 
"individually?** 

, Realistiii'ally speaking," no^ 
guidance prpgralm can succeed 
without public and administra- 
tive . support. As Frank W. 
Miller points- out in his book 
(Guidance Principles and 
^ Services): "guidance must be 
a cooperative enterprise 
involving pupil, parent, teach- 
er, admjnistrator, and 
counselor.'* 

Without, your support some 
student w^i be deprived of the 
right to,v grow.. Help the 
guidance department help you 
— the future you save, may be 
your own. .. ^ 



What factonsirnotivate kids to 
learn? How can I get my 
students involved in classroom 
activities? • ' • . 

If you are a dedicated first. • 
grade teacher, these questions 
cari be especially frustrating 
and enigmatic. However, most 
educators agree that one of the 
major stuifibling blocks in 
learning is "lack, of jnterest.*' ' 

Ope^.activity which seems to 
attract the interest of almost all 
«f students is field trips. In this 
respectj^ first .graders -i\re no ' 
exception to the rule. Don*t ta|(e 
my M^ord^fpr it though---just ask 
the first grade pupils ; of 
Ba'tesburg jPrlmary if you need ' 
further proof; 

Last week these boys and gjrls 
(accompanied by their te^ichers 
Mrs. Price, Mrs. Rose, Miss 
Ridgeli and Mrs. Miller) were , - 
entertained by a* tour of-.the;& 
Columbia Airport. The purpose 
of the tour wa's to expose, the . . 
youngsters tojwhat goe^ on 'at an • 
1airport-"the jobs invblved, and^ .. 
number of people needed. 

Conducting the expedition was . 
' Mr. Billy Fields, of the public ^ 
relations department. Mr» 
Fields explained to the group the 
duties of the pilots and CQ-pilots,. 
the security police, ticket 
agents, baggage operators as 
.>jell . as numerbi£s other , < 
occupations . t\. 

Midway tlp^b the tgur,, the ' ' 
students were>^ried through 
the weather bUre^au, where' they 
ojjserved several weather detec- ^ n' 
tion devices and the aii^port ! 
control tower (where pilots are ^ 
given flight directions). Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Price, **th<|^hildreh 

^Continued, on Page Pour)' ^ 
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^ . The Commuity 
and Public Health 



One of Jhe most vital elenjents 
of any growing 'Community is a" 
functiotial publid health service, 
It is an accepted fact that all of 
us at one time or another have 
had, or will have a need for the^ 
services of our -public health 
system, so it really isn't 
stjrprising that it i^ also a source 

' of employment 'fo!» many ot us. 
• During the month of Feb- 

. ruary, the third grade, class of 
Leesyille Elementary conducted 
a series of activiti^^s designed io 

'' explore; the numerous career 

• opportunities involved with 
public health. As the pupils soon 
discoveredj^dnraQge of jobs js- 
rnassive. 

In organizing this trip, the 
third grade teachers (Mrs. 
Mabel Gantt, Mrs. Henreitta 
Colpman, and Mrs. Aniye 
Morgan) spent countless hours 
of planning and preparation. 
Yet; judging -from their com- 

■ fifents about the services they 
observed, it was iall worth-while. " 

First the. group joprney6d to 
Lexington where Mr. George 
Rentz took thenf on a t6ur oT the 

\Lexingt(Jiy .County Hospital, 
While"- there the .students 
observed ^the^ X-Ray Lab, 
kitch^eg; nursery, and physical 
therapy room. Also they saw the 
duties performed at each of 
these stations. . 

^ Some' of the gareers observed. 

. were: physical therapists, lab 
technicians! 'nursesV. cooks, 
dietitians,- i)Fdq^rlies, atid 



numerous other specialists, 
Following their tour of the 
Hospital the students talked with 
other community servants 
involved witli public health. 

Dr. James Mitchell, a phar- 
macist, talked to . the students 
aboiithis career and presented a 
film of . a hospital under 
constjuction in Haiti (where he 
practiced before coming to the 
Batesburg-Le^sville area). .At))^ 
cording to Mrs. Gantt: "Dr/ 
MUchell's presentation was both 
interesting and informative." 



Work ;Song8 Highlight 
Musical Program 



Certainly one of. the most 
important aspects of any 
elementary school curriculum ia 
itsmusical program. In addition 
to introducing youngsters to one 



greaUJsl benefits of music is the 
joy it brings to others. Almost 
everyone, young or old; likes to 
hear good music-especially 
when the\ featdred entertainers 



of the fastest growing career <>. happen to-be your, own sons afid 



areas in existence today, the 
elementary' music, classed also . 
jprovide an opportunity for^ 
teachers to channel the nervous 



daughters! or: children of your 
next door heighbors . / 

On Friday, March ' 23, 7: 30 
p.m., you had an opportunity to 



energy of their students into ' s>iar6 this expeHence as the first 
more useful -- and creative andsi^pnd^r^^^^ of Batesburg 



endeavors. - ; . 
Still, i^erhaps one : of- the 





We' have Boys ^and '-gi?]^ 
who are interestisd in apy; 
kind of work available..Fpr 
inform a tion-;^ ^Xt^^jk^^ 
contact Mr. Arthur Gti^ht. 
Phone: 532^1^994 bet1i^<^tv 
, thehoursof 8a.m. to3p;.&'j 
at the Career. Educatii 
Office. ' ,<?^ , . 



Prtfkjiaii^/^'5^ 
. anni^r irhustc . program. This . ... 
year, because of the tremendous . ' , 
impact that cal^eer education 
has ihad' in thte • district, the 
Batesbiirg faculty (With skillful 
assistance from Mrs, Frank 
ThpmasMjj) had chosen the •.. 
theme: '-^je Wprld of 'Work.** 
In planmiSg tire presentation, . 
X Mrs. Thorfiasson met rWith a 
committee of teachers from ; : • 
• Batesburg to rephrastj and * 
, rewrite maay traditional songs 
so that, they could be made to "-^ 
^.rejate to the general theme/ 
According to Mrs. Helen 
Fraziei", head teacher at 
Batesburg Primary," "the songs ^ 
were rewritten. ;,to depict the 
various careers the primary 
Students have studied during the 
current ^school year." 

^ome of the featured poiigs on^- . 
the program were: "Thefr-^.. 
School Nurse" and *'A Friend in^^-^^J^ 
Need, by the first graders, and ^Jv"- 
**The Carpenter" and "Do You 
^Kndw", by grade two.. All you 
had Jo .ido. to enjoy good music 
was come out and watch. 



Also in following >veeks, 
sinWar presentations were held 
at Utopia, Leesvill^/^<Elg[nen' 
tary, Batesburg- - LeeSfvUle Mid- 
die School as these institutions 
presented their annual musix: 
shows. The dates for these were: 
Utopia Elementary, April iO; 
Batesburg Middle School, April 
6; Leesville Elemenfary, 
Ma^ch 30. 



CONTRIBtlTING PERSONNEL: . 

Jiidy.J^arlan (Career Educatilm Coordinator) 
Benji Kirkland (Project Diresctor of Cai^r Education) 
. jB.^I^ Barnes (Project Secretary^i , j 

> i^lf Grant: (Guiidance CJoordiM^ 

(^rolus Shealy (Instructional Assistant) " . 
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We Can 
Learn^ Too^' 

Recently, during one of my 
frequent visits into the Bates- 
burg^Leesville, community, I 
was asked a ' very thought 
provoking question. "What can 
a first .grader or second grader 

• learn about careers? Isn't' the 
average elementary school 
pupil too young and too' 

. immature to decide what job 

'he's interested in?" ,^ 
Before one evenT attempts ^to' 
answer thefje questions, it. is 
important to consider the role of 
the primary and Elementary 
teacher, the elenrtentary level 
includes grades one thrOu'gh 

.eight, and it . is diiring these 
years (tlie fprrhative years Mhafc 
children develop; tlie cpri^^ts, 
and values that will follow them 

:throughout life. Therefore, this 
role of the people who teach your 
children' during these -early 
yeaps is increasingly important, 

i. . At the prin^iary level- the role 

'of the "school mom" is to -help 
pupils grow (physicallyf iritel- 

, lectually, and emotionally ) , Yet, 
before this -growth can " be 

• achrevedi an a\Vareness phase 
must take place. 

T^i-it isn*^ likely«.4h£^-van 
eight year old child will acquire 
maturity and , skill; needed to 
chose his lifetime vocation. 
However, he can learn about the^ 
wide r-arige of opportunities 
available in the world;pf work. 
For.tipstancej^, the second 



Middle School Students 
Visit Local Industries 



Olje of the rftajor factors 
contributing to the tremendous 



rise in economic and social 
prosperity during the .past 




BrL Middltt School students visited fihperial Casket Company. 




grade studc|&» at;!: Batesburg- 
Priitiary S^]ioDl have spent the 
last 'two weeks learning about 
.careers in ..their' local . com- 
munity. One ef ''these activities 
was-.a studyof th^ supermarket 
business. • • .r« 

To .help, the youngsters 
unde'rstfwid hpw'^ supermarket 
is operateid, the te^ichers at 
Bptesburg. helped ih^ir pupils^ 
construct model grocery stores. 
Next, they plan fdfjvidfit a'local 
stote to learrf how meat is sHced 
and packaged for s^^le, how 
managers keep food iii stock, 



At lefti .^l.eesvnie fourth 
grade stiHlcnt[», who have bee^. 
studying food service cs^reers^'. 
visit Shpaly's Uarl^octle. , 
■ ^.-Ik,- ■.■ ■■■ ■•' 
,j Klj?htr Bell- Telephone Co^|n. 
I: C^l}Inhia;^(iehed^ their' doors 
[ to r<}csylj|e Klemjpntary stu? 
j^'^denls ^st'udyinfi tareers in 
]; , commuriicatldn. 



l.eft:*~TNJ. Jllgh JJ^hool 
students . l\rn about the 
computer alt. WHLR radio, 
station., , . , 

UIght: 'FiYt^^aders frQ^n^^ 
the Middle Scfiool learn how 
printing works at LeWis' 
printing Service. Batesbur'^ , 



an^. many otfteriAjot) skills 
needed to run a' Successful 
^business. 

Atthe Middle School, the fifth 
grade students visited the 
Batesburg and Leesville Post 
Offices, Lewis Printing Shop, 
WBjLK Radio Station, and 
WABCO. The purpose of these 
trips was to explore career 
opportunfties in the field o| 
coj:nmunicatlons, ■ 

So you see, there is something 
for evef yone to learn. Just check 
our career.educatWn and see for 
yourself. 




decade has becyi the rapid 
growth ""of the manufacturing 
industry. Particularly in the 
.south, living conditions of the 
average citizen^fiave expej^"' 
ienced drastic improvement 
over circunistanceS in previous, 
years. . / 

With the southward migration 
of industry increasing, everi^ 
day, more and more jobs are 
being made ^v^jlable. To learn 
more iabout the mechanics of the 
ma^nufacturing business, the 
(eighth - grade students of 
Batesburg Middle School visited 
''two of this areg's most lucrative 
^ plants: J. B. Martin In^n'ies 
.arici Imperial Casket Co^lfny. 

At J. BV Martin',s, which 
specializes in the manufacturing 
of velvet, the pupil^ saw a wide^ 

• range ^of jobs (spanding frpiii- 
secretarial work in th^ reception 
office, to the technical services 
performed by the wieavers). 
While there, the students also 
observed how velvet- products 
are dyed and packedv for 
distribution- thri^jUhput, the 
nation. -^IS^k^^''- 
• The second, stop w^IKe trip 
■was ■ the Iniperi^il . Casjj^t 
Company, . y^ii.::' elflicring the 
showroom, tHiC' visitors w^re' 
shown 15 of the 99 different 
styles currently produced at 
Imperial. To ' their surprize, it 
was learned that the plant 
supplies caskets for 36 different 
states, (including Puerto Rico), 
Next, they viewed the office 
area^ where two IBM computers 
and operators mapped ^ut 

^ shipping schedules and service 
charges for delivery. From 
here, the students were taken to 
the factory room where they 
saw the construction process 
required fdr the framework of. 

^each casket. 

> After leaving the factory 
room they were taken to the 
sewing room where 14 womert 
^were busy weaving the soft 
''material which forms thejining 
of the casket. When this process 
is completed^ the caskets are 
how ready to be painted arid- 
dried. 
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KIRKLAND S KOUNER 
(Continued from, Page One) 
Guidance Department and the - 
Career Edueation Guidance 
Coordifiatqr are busy attempting 
' to plaee a\\ graduating seniors in 
eolleges or schools of further 
education or in full^ time jobs. 
These students will be follpwed- 
. up over a period of years to 
determine the actual relevancy 
of courses theyjook in school to 
their chosen vocational interests. 

In June4^f4^973, after the 
Career Education Program has, 
operated for one year, project^ 
personnel (teachers, counselors, 

* and aidministration) will sum- 
' marize their experiences, acti- 

• vitics, ancl conclusions for 
! incorporation 'in a "Career 

E;fiucatiin Implementation 
jguide" As a supplement to this 
::^::^iE5didc. the S. C. Educational • 
Television network Will have 

" developed a synchronized slide- 
sound documentation of the 
Career Education Proj^t. This , 
aud^o-visua^ product will be 
converted to a video-tape 

- " master which will provide , an 
additional ni^eans for state dnd 

<f national dissemination . a. 



One Year in Cdreer Ed 

This articU' by^Mrs. Ilurlnii. -^ic «tote-levcr coordinator, was in response to Mr. Grant's request 
, for nn infonnul sununury of her Overall reactions to the Career Kducution project. 



It seems impossible that only 
one year has gone by siijcc I 
.made my first trip to Batcsburg- 
Leesville. At that time, I'm not 
sureij really believed that so 
much could be accomplished in 
one year. But District Three, has , 
indeeCrimade unbclieVable pro- 
grQss toward a comprehensive 
Career Education program. 

This year ha^ seen 
continued national^npha'sis off* 
Career Education. (Of the many 
current federally-funded educa- 
tional projects. Career Eduation 
is one of the few likely to be 
refunded.) South Carolina 
schools andiKommunUies have 



made more progress in one year 
than many projects make in two 
or *three^ years 'aiyd that your ^ 
progress will encourage state- 
wide progress in Career, 
Education. But 1 also realize 
that South Carolina will be 
looking to. you for continued 
leadership. 

VvA clistrict that has accom- 
,;pli3heid so much in a first year of 
^ „ .r, . t -J . operation will be viewed as 
M H r '-^^^r:^ c^P^ble of accomplishing even 
Mrs, IIar)pn.. ^^^^ .^^ ^ second year. I know 

more involved in and committed^ such expectations are both 
to this educational approach P ! gratify irig and frustrating. How. 
Arid your district, has been a nice it would be to rest on this 
become increasingly interested leader in this major educational year's successes instead of 









^gfaSr-4 







in Career Education- The state 
educatiojiar agency is becoming- 



ihovation. 



ISews Media Studied 



. STUDENTS Visit AIRPORT 
^, f^Continued from Page One) 

-uieaUy enjoyed seeing how the 
landing gears of a plane 
operate.)*. 

After touring -the airport, the 
Batesburg students w^re treated 
to a -ilius ride through State 
F^armei**s Market, Columbia 
Coliseum, and the State House 
• ground^s. Were the kids inte- 
- rested? You bet they^ were. 



Whats ill the News? 



Despite the large qudiences 
■ attracted by radio and televi- 
sion, neven before has the 
importance of journalism been 

more evident than it is today. 
Although a; constant target of 
.contrjDjy'^^ITSy, the newspaper 
indUstpy^'jfes served a dual 
function: that of keeping our 



^t^sling 'with revisions, im- 
I personally feel you have provements, and expansions. 

During this spring, your 
> district will be asked to 
^ > critically examine the model 

project you have been operating, 
to identify and retain that which 
is strong, and to revise that 
which could be stronger. Next 
year your district will continue 
nation informed of local and and expand this model Career 
international events? and Education progra.m; al^the.^ 



an instrument of 




Students visit T^in*€ity News 



scrvmg^ as 
change. 

Howevef , for ■ every , printed 
page 'carried. iR .our daily 
newspaper, many hours of hard 
worlc and j^gMsaration must take 
place. Whetftcr it is a small once 
a week publicittion, or a huge 
daily issue serving several 
njiilion, 1^ newspaper industry 
is a hj^Hnriess that requires the 
timeUjid talents of many skilled 
personA^l. Jn hopes of exploring 
the traff^ng arfd special apti- 
tudes needed to get a newspaper 
to the i^ales stand, the teachers 
and students ol Batesburg 
Elementary's fourth grade 
traveled to Brurier Publishing 
Company, Inc. in Lexington. 

i Before going to^Bruner's, Mrs. 
VirginiaJ^prinkle (of the Twin 
City J^p's) had viisited Bates- 
bUrgJClementary to discuss the 
hou/s of preparation 
in^lv^^^ii^efore a paper, fs 
^cti^lly'^^ent to press. As* we 
noted later trip to B^uner's 
had rrtuclif'Tnore meaning after 
Mrs. Sprinkle's talk. 



samie time other districts will 
adapt your program to their 
students. 

Presently, wc anticipate Spar- 
tanburg District 5, the Duncan 
area, being the site of a second 
Research and Development 
project while Batesburg-Lees- 
vjllc continues aijd expands its 
project efforts. In addition, 
several districts have applied 
for federal exemplary monies to 
develop and operate a ^£pe year 
Career Education prog#am. The 
Department of Education is 
working, to insure close coordi- 
nation among these federally- 
funded projects as well as to 
assist other districts in initiating ■ 
their own efforts. . 

Such growth and expansion In 
Career Education in this state is 
encouraging to me, and Tm sure 
it must be to you too. But there is 
still much to be triedo and 
learned, and South Carolina will 
be looking to you in District 
Three to continue in a 
leadership role in dareeiv 
Education. 
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' Sfiis Research and Qevelopment Prpject r^^\ \ 
in Career Education was conduc/ed under ^Part C 
of Public Law 90-576jJrune 1973 -November 1974) • 
and Part D of that same law (December 1974 - June 1975), 
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STATEMENT OfF j^URPOSE 



P 



. This ^cument has been prepared to assist ui the implemeritatipri of a career education project. 
It will shi^^ tji^^^pmcedur^s 'Used in the planningV "managenient, and admihistratioYi; of th& career, 
education^ program iaijpartanburg County District Five^Schools.' ■ .'^ 



It will emphasiz;e those methods that prgved to be most successful and practical for use by 
■f teachers/ coordinators, arid prijigipals in making career educatio^ an integrated part of the ^ 
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DESckienoN of project Setting 



* Spajrtanburg Goiaity, School, District Five in,Duncan,'Sou^|Carolina, is the site of the Soiith 
Carolina ^bepaptrnent/ of Education's^ second \ResearcTh, andv^evelopment Project in Car.eer 
: ^}r^^&\x^^^\o\x. The school distric|, located within al-few^riTiles of several larger indu$tridl-based towns, 
serves o.v^r. 4,000 stucjents .ia ^ii^l^ementary sch^olsi'^on high, school in 

.•-^ ''- grades K-12, It is orie'of three'distrij:ts'serv@i by a centrally Vocatfonal- Cervtej;: It is alsp 

' served by a center for handicapped chil^^^ ]^ « \ ^ : ' ^ . . 

profeissiohal staff includes ^pprbxiniately^40' teachers, counselors, apd adnumstjators.- 
ia, r ^ Theitotal system t ^ • " ' . ' 



. /. ■ ' ; / Reidviile Elemeniai^Bchool 
;/* y,:y^W^: Wellford;i^niary SchooV 
.'c^^il^'r-^ .■ Wellfprd Intermediate Sc^Qol 

^4*-•"^'■*Grade5 1' - 3 • ■ " .: • 
*'^^M V ^ellfoit Primary School : * 

• . Grades 4- 6 ■; 

« ' Wellfc^rd Intermediate Schodi 



Grades 1 5^6; , . ^ ' v^ 

*^ Duncaii^JElementary School . ' 
.^Lyihan Elementary School 
Fteidville filementary School 
, Starlex^EIenientaty Sphbol 



I 



<6 



• If.'-. 



^radeS'T^ S- \ "^^ V ' 
• k^HillMiddle^School- 



Grades 9 -12 

5 ^ James F. Byrnes High/SiGhopr^^v 




.Vocatio'na:i Ci^ntel* 



: R^D/ AriflersQn Vocatip^aiCenter (s^^^^^ i - ; . ^ 

• "■ •. . t . - •* . ^ . ..' ^ i , \ . . ■ - '^ . ■ ,1 • ), • . 
Schodl for the^ Handicapped . ;>» ' ' " : > > 

• ' CharleS/LealCentef (serviiigfchoblisihSparialiburg Cdu r , r^/s \* 

The distifct administfatiari presently includes a;superintendent,'^h assistant ^permtendent,,a 
vocational edpcatiph director, 'S principai?, an 

■ '■'^ -■ ' ■■•■••-•'w-- .'^ ^- ■ ■ . -•■•^ 
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mphasizes Ni^ed 



Education Tr^ 
For Specialized Tjctaining 



students at B^tesburg- 
Leesville High HcI|ih>i gtudy 
induHtrial sewing- 



by 

Walter Putnam 
Record Suff Writer 

By 1980, accorWng to the U. 
Department of L^bor, only 10 
percent of all jobs will require a 
college education,>*10 per cent 
will be unslcilled. and 80 per cent 
will require some advanced 
training of one to two years 
beyond highr school. 

To cope with this trend toward 
jobs requiring special slciys, but 
not necessarily a ' liberal 
academic education, maoy 
educators are advancing tlje 
concept of "car^ eAjcationyT 
Although the term is ne\y» trie 
concept has been around for a 
very . long time. Recently 
"career educatioj|" has been 
'widely thought of as being 
simply "vocational;** education. 

But advocates are quiclc to 
point out that both vocational 
and academic training is 
involved in the area newly 
termed ''career education." 

They say there is really 
nothing new about if accept that 
it Is an organized approach, 
kindergai'ten, through l2th 
grade, to create an awareness in 
the pupil of the multitude of 
MIDDLE SCHOOl- STUDENT*»areer opportunities available 
yiSlT STATE HOSPITAL ^i" today's society. Furthermore. 




The Lexington cotiMy 
Circulating Library provided 
an educational trip for^Bates- 
burg Elementary students. 



(Continued fr^ Page One) 

shops by tour coord '^^a tors, Mrs. 
Whalm and Mr. G>^y Lewis. 

After receiving a brief history 
of how Sjate Hospital cam^into 
existence, the students were 
ushered to the library where 
Mrs Neeta Shal described her 
job and how she uses "biblio- 
therapy" to help needy patients. 
From here, the students toured 
the hospital sewing room and 
vocational reha^hni'tation 
centers. * 

In these wards trai-ned 
supervisors instruct jJatients in 
the basics of sewing, painting, 
codcing, and other industrial 
arts. According to Mr. Leivis, 
the sewing room* a^cj. rehabili- 

taUbn centers give the paUents a -Sizes the economic, social and 
ettence ^o earn^^ the spending personal significance of work, 
iponey with which they pur- the ciignity of worlc well done, 
.chase cigarettes. Candy, and the vast range of jpbs available 
other personal i terns. - in our worlcing world, the 



in today's society. Furthermore, 
the pupii would be guided to 
malce his own career choice, and 
would be prepared to meet, as 
fully as possible, the demands of 
that choice. ^ 

"Career Education" is really 
just sound education, says Judy 
Harlan, of the s C Department 
of Education. 

This year she organized a 
Career Education project' in 
Lexfhgton County School Dis- 
trict Three (Biitesburg-Lees- 
viU^). The program there may 
\oe used as a model for 
implementation throughput the 
■state. 

"In the early, stages the 
program focuses on general 
awareness," Mrs. Harland said. 
"This awareness phase empha- 



economic . and sootal- tnter- 
depelM^enoe all |dbtt.. «fid the 
basib s^inlilarties aiid differ- 
ences among different jobs.** 

From about grade six through 
nine there is ''an axplciration 
phase IniiK various occupatif^nal 
groupings, yr "cl^i/sters," in 
which the student gets a closer 
locilc at s6me of the Various fields 
of study^^ . , 

DurinifHhe high school years 
he begins to specialize in one. or 
possibly several, clusters and 
may even experience on-the-job 
tr^iining for a certain career, 
whether it is vocational or 
academic. 

^ For example. Eleanor, after 
initial |nstructiop in.the value of 
worls to ttJe' individual and 
society, dev^flojfes a precocious 
writing ability and by the sixth 
grade is editor of a class 
newspaper. 

Her teachers^ recognize the 
talent and help her develope it 
during ihe explora,tion phase of 
middle school. They do.; not 
exclude learning iir'^.ortier ^ 
clusters ofi vocations, but fjrfd 
she is particijlary interested in 
the communication fieldT^apd 
mainly in the mass media.'> 

By high school, if she hasn't 
found a more urgent calling, sh^ 
may have d^ided to become a 
journalist, and her teasers ^nd 
guidance counselors can direct 
her through courses designed to 
prepare her fryr her life's worlc. 
She could perhaps worlc with a 
local newspaper ;or broadcast 
station for School credit. n 



Alter graduation from^high 
school, she may be fully 
prepared to get a fulfilling Job 
and continue her education on 
her own. 

Or she may decide to , take 
more advanced train(ng (other 
than what she would find 
pii-the^pb) irv, a vocational or, 
trade school. She could even go 
to college, and possibly advance 
to a graduate-study Iqvel, while 
exploring the many possibilities 
found in her chosen field. And it 
would be a field which she 
desired for a long tinj^. and one 
for which she had been fully 
prepared. 

Many possibilities exist .for 
each child. Advocates of Career 
Education believe in stimulating 
children to learn in a "worlc- 
oriented atmosphere" so they 
will be better prepared for life. 

"It's now a push to loclc Icids 
into something." Mrs. Harland 
said, "It's just the opposite." - 

Each teacher, in all grades, 
would sort of '^feel her way in 
relating careers to a child." she 
said. - ' 

"I would lilce to see people get 
a feel for what Career Education 
could be.'^ Mrs. Harlan added. 

She said the concept could 
serve as a "focal point for all 
education" by malting the 
students aware of the wide 
^varieties of worlc and of its 
importance-by teaching rele- 
vant materr&l to the individual 
and preparing him for life. 

That's what education is alf 
about." Mrs. Harian said. 




Special educatioa cUttw get pn-tbe^arin ^experience. 
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Local 
Students 
Oh 

by 

ArthutF. Grant 
CareerWbicatlon 
Guidance ^jNlna tor 

"Guess. what Mom, I'm going 
. to be on '(Alevislon!" If the 
preceding quote sounds like a 
line from one of the paperbaick 
novels yo\j have been reading, 
don't let it scare you, No, I 
hfive no^. ventured off into the 
fiction field yet. This is just my 
way of describing the reactions 
of ?. young u-year-old student to 
the experience of appearing for 
the first time. 

What's all the excitement 
^ abou^? For those of you who 
Were up at 7:30 last Saturday 
mori\ing (with your stations 
tuned to WNOK, channel 19), hte 
cause was quite evident. 
Batesburg-LcesviHe was on 
tube. 

Featured on the progr^ 
' ^Pathways to the Future, " were 
students and teachers from 
three of the five schools in the 
district. The purpose of this 
presentation was to expose 
residents of South ^Carolina to 

■i.^the new and innovative activi-- 
tics currently emphasized by the 
faculty and staff of Batesburg-. 
Leesville. 

From Leesville ElementSr-y, 
'.second 'grade teachers Mrs. 
Hosemar^v Hi\ndcps. .Mrs. 

- Lkjfretia Wise, and Mrs. Mary 

. Kljjjabetti Miller Ulked about 
th(»ir unit dealing with home 
construction. During then* prp- 
sentation. each ^described how 
they applied baSic principal^ of 
math, -English, and science to 
the construction trade. 

Representing the Batesburg 
Middle School was Mrs. Rostf-. 
mary Stokes, who brought along 
four of her fifth grade students 
to' describe .their unit dealing 
with the food service careers. . 
' Anyone who has doubts' about 
the effectiveness of career 

■ education should have heard 
.these' kids ctp their thing. 

.The High School was, also well 
represented. Featured on the 
program w^rer Kirk Summers, 
a student in one 6! the eleventh 



The Choice Is Yfiiirs 



Arthur F. GKi|i|it 

Kemerpber your high school 
days? Remember the prom, the 




1? 



point" in education--tbat period 
in life when we are forced to 
decide which road to take. For 
sohie, the road to "succesji,*' was 
straight, and began with their 
first day of work following 
graduation. For others, it was 
necessary to dbtour-to del^y 
their quest of success for that 
extra year, or foOr years 
preparation for their career of 
their choice. 

In an attempt to ease the 
burden of decision making, the 
faculty and students of B-L, High 
School have begun a, series of 
classes, field-tripe, and other 



big homecoming game, and that 
proud feeling of finally receiving 
that magic picfce of paper your 
^ diploma?. 

Yes, all of us. have our own 
special memories about our high 
school days. Yet most of us also 
remember that our toughest 
task as high school stud^Y1ts was . 
not passing math, or history, b^t 
learning.whcn and how to make 
decisions.- 

Traditionally, the high school 
has symbolized the ^'turning 




grade brick 'masonry classes: 
Miss Mary Ruth Taylor, an 
instructor of advanced math: 
and Mrs. Ann Jones, from the 
Knglish department. Summers 
.<li*!*cribed how brick masonry 
has. added a now sense of 
security and direction to his life, 
while Mrs. Jones and Miss 
TAylorJalked about how they 
coordinated English and.Tnath 
with the exploration of career 
opportunities. 



VISIT 
STATION 



Also appearing, on the show 

were ; Mrs. Jiidy Harlan, 

research coordinator, f^'om the 

Office of Vocational E^^ucation; 
Career Educiition project Di- 
rector. Benji Kirkland, and 
Guidance Coordinator.' Arthur 
Grant In case you missed it 
Saturday, the^show fs scheduled 
to be taped for later viewing 
witjiin the next few W^ks. so 
keep your eyes open. 



Kourth^ad^ stu- 
dents "tir Bates- 
burg Elemental-y 
visited Bates- 
> burg's fire station 
^nd eity hall. 




. exploratory activities, geared . 
toward career Investigation and 
preparation. However, an nuiny 
of the students have learned, 
deciding upon a career is hot 
easy. 

Last week, Mrs. Shirley 
Smith's 9th and 10th grade 
General Science classes toured 
Plastic*Woven, a branch of 
Wellington Synthetic Fibers, to 
explore the job opportunities 
there. While at , the plant, 
assistant plant mar&ger, Jerry 
Johnson, explained the various 
activities involved in converging . 
oil4^xtractsinto the plastic lawj) 
chairs we enjoy each summer. < 

Later that day, J oWrved Mr. - 
Robbie Mims* Masonry class 
where his Uth and 12th grade 
studentswe learning the basic 
fundamentalsJof brick laying. In 
this class, Mudehts learn the . 
proper techniques of usii^the';' 
square> rule, level, and other 
lools of the trade, According to 
Mr. Mims, the students are 
advan*cing lit an sicceleratdd 
pace (which is good news to 
those of us who are building a 
new home). 

Career opportnides for wooien 
are big too, according to Miss 
Willie Mae Trotter. In Miss 
Trotter's Consumer Honiemak- 
ing class, students learn atxHit 
the buying practices and 
economic considerations of 
homemaking. 

In Mrs. Cora Lester's Home 
Economics class, students learn 
the basics of clothing construc- 
tion, designing, and repair. 
anyone knows, theseare careers 
which are always in demand. 

Ne^r the end of the week. I 
was treated to a series of unique 
career education ''happenings.*' 
However, one of the most 
creative was Mr§. Annie Jones' 
use of poetry to^pbtli^ht career 
opportunities. 

In this Session, Mrs. Jones 
used the poem "Eldorado", by 
.Edgar Allen Poe, to ennphasize 
the importance of setting a goal 
irt life and sticking.to it. Because 
Eldorado (a fictional city) . 
.symbolized the attainment of 
one'^ life-time goal, this was 
indeed a creative approach to 
career'education. 
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IRKLAND'S 
^ORNER 

by ' 
Benji KirkUnd 
Project Director 
Career Edncatlon - 



Lexington County SchooU 
District Three has come a long 
way this year in accor^plishing 
goals objectives for the Career 
Education Project, which is now 
approachingjthe end of its infant 
stages in this district. However, 
we feel that there! is fttill much 




. BENJI KIRKLAND 

room for improvement, and 
teachers ^and other staff per- 
sonnel are' in the process of 
evaluating this year's wQrk (and 
making plans for future Career 
Education activities). . 

On Tuesday, May I5th, all 
faculty in the Batesburg-Lees- 
vill© School System participated 
in a special planning session to 
suggest changes in basic project 
organizations for ways of 
developing a general project 
plan for the 1973-74 school year 

Seventh and eighth grade 
teachers at the B-L Middle 
School are also participating in 
special planning sessions to* 
develop a '*hands-on" program 
to be jimplemented next year. 
This type program is designed to 
give students an opportunity to 
explore, in depth, job clusters 
• throug^h experiences closely 
related to actual job skills. 

At B-L High School, the 

... (Continued oh Page. Four) 
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Batesburg Priiliary Students 
Visit Columbia Airport 




' Arthur Grant Ulky to class. 



In Defense of Guidance 



By Arthur F. 6i^nt 

One or the most prevalent 
•riticisms of group guidance 
sessions is tha t they often 
disrupt the' normal class 
schedule,' or that students are 
forced to miss t.oo much time e 
from studies. Other individuals 
have dismissed group giuid- 
artce as ^"a complete waste of 
energy ,V^ince students aren't , 
really ni«ested anyway. 

UnfOrtiH(ely,^ most critics 
of groQp^essions fail to 
consider the chief justificatiG^ 
for meeting with pupils tfs a 
unit: to assist counselors^n 
meeting' the needs of all^ 
students. After aUL is there any 
other way that Wo counselors^ 
can effectively^ servioe a ^ 



student 'body of over seven 
hundred? Is it reasonably 
possible to expect the 'Coun- 
selors to .see each student 
"individually?" 

Realistically speaking, no 
guidance pirograni can succeed 
'without public an^ administra- 
tive support. As Frank W. 
Milled points out in his book 
(Guidance Principles and 
SeFTlces): '^guidance must be 
a cooperative enterpirise 
involving pupil, parent, teach- 
er, administriitor, and 
counselor.*' \ 

Without your sup'port some 
student will be deprived of the 
right to^row. Help' . the 
guidance fl^rtment help you 
-^the future you save may, 
your own. 
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« What factors motivate kids to 
learn? How can* !• get- my 
students Jinvolved in classrdom 
a#vities? 

. 's ' 

- If you are a deflicated first 
grade teaeher^ these questions 
can be especially frustrating 
and enigmatic. However, rrlibst ■ 
educators agree that one of the 
major stumbling blocks in 
learning is 'lack of interest." 

One activity whicTi seems to 
atti^ct the interest of almost all 
students is field trips. In this f 
respect, first graders are. nj> 
exception to the rule. Don't tak^ ' 
my word for it though— just ask 
the^ first grade pupils of 
Batesbm^g Primary if you need 

further proof . 

. . 

Last week these boys and girls, 
(accompanied by ti|eir teachers 
Mrs. Price, Mrs* Rose, Miss 
Bidgell and Mrs. Miller) wer,e 
entertained bV a tour of the . 
Columbia Airport. The *^urpose 
*f the tour w^s^ to expose the y 
youngstecs to wiftit goes on at an A 
airportvthe jobs involved, and 
numt)eCn!Ql people needed. 

ing the expedition was 
Bil}^ FieldSi of the public 
relatidYis.^ department. Mr. 
Fields exfaalned to the gfoup the. 
duties of the pilots and co-pilots, 
the security police, ticket 
agents, baggage operators as 
well as nuncierous other ; 
occupations. 

Midway tfirough the tour, the 
students were carried through 
^e weather bureau, Where they 
observed several weather detec* ^ 
tion devices and the airport 
control tower (where oilots are 
given flight directions). Accoi^- ' 
ing' to Mrs. Price, *'the children ^ 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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' . The Qommuity 
and Public Health 



^\ of the most vital elem|"t4 
growing community » « 
f*^^Uonal public health s^'^- 
\^ ^ accepted f^ct that ^> ^ 
1^ ?^ one time or another have 
h^^' or will hive a n«6d folVhe 
^""^^oes of our p"Mtc h^aW 
^^^^^m, so it really isiln 
^^^'sing thftt it i^also a^source 
f?' -!^ployrnehl for many ^f "s 
the mpnth of f^^' 
i^^^V, the third grade class of 
l/^vliie'B^mentary conductedji 
0 ^fl^ies of activities designed to 
^*^Ve^® numerous career 
fjf^P^nunitied jhVolved with 
health. As the pupiis soon 
d^^^'ivcred, the range of jobs is 



mimerous oth^** Specialists. 
Following thei^ ^^^ur the 
hospital the stnd^''^ tallc«<^ with 
other comn^uf^^i' servants 
involved with nU^^'J^ health. 

Dr. James M^^*^!!, * P"**"* 
piacist, talked ^ students 
about his cveer 3n^prese"t«d a 
film 'Of ,a h^^P^^al under 
construction in (where he 
practiced befor^ f:^»ning to the 
^tesburg-teefiVille arefl> Ac- 

ig to Mr^ ^antt: '*Dr. 
^'s presc«»^^*^n was both 
stiVig/and i^'^ative.V 



Work Songs Highlighy 
Musical Prograta 



Certainljfcjfne of the most 
important aspects of any 
elementary school curriculum is 
its musical program. In addition 
to introducing youngsters to one 
of the fastest growing career 
areas in existence today, the 
elementary music classes also/ 
provide an - opportunity fbr^v 
teacher? to channehthe. nervous 
energy <A theii;j|tudents""into • 
more . useful and. creative 
endeavors. «, j - 
Still, "^erhapi one, of the 



In 



'We. 

organizing 
grade 



trip. 



the 



tl^'^i^ gl-ade Teacners '(Mrs. 
^^S\ Gantt, Mrs \ienreitta 
%an, and Mrs\ Annie 
I^^^^an) spent countlesV hours 
0^ fUnning and preparation. 
V^ ' judging from their com- 
about the services they 
o^^ved.lt Was ail worth-while. 

/St the group journeyo*^ 
lA^gton where MV. Qe^r%^ 
f^^^ took th%m on a t^ur of the 
I^fh^Vto^ bounty Hospi^^l* 
y there the students 
c?^,*^l»ved the -X Ray I-ab, 

nursery, and physical. 
^ roon> Also they saW ihe 
^0^^ performld at each of 
tJ?^ stations. 

^^'e of the careers observed 
^^ll physical therapists, lab 
Srcians.' niirses, coft^s, 
d^^Hiaiis, ^derli^s, 





HELP NEEDED? ^ 
>Ve have boys and girls 
Who are interested in any 
kind of work^yailable. For 
.inform^tioii, please 
Contact Mr. Arthur Grant. 
Phone: 532-5994 between 
the hours of ga.m. tp 3 p.m. 
at the Career Education 
Office. 



greatest benefits of music is the 
M H brings td others.. Almost- 
everyone, young or old, likes to 
hear good music-especially 
when the featured entertainers 
happen to be your own sons and 
daughters, or Children of your 
ne;ct door neighbors. 
^ On Friday, March 23, .7:30 
.P m , you had an.opportiig(|)r to 
sj^e this experience as the first 
'and second grades of Batesburg 
Primary School presented their 
annual music program. This 
JC^r, because of the trHemendpus 
:-1mi|^ct th^t career education 
had; had in the distHct, the 
Batesburg fat:lilty (With skillful 
assistance from Mrs. Frank 
Thomasson). had chosen the 
theme: "The Wprld of Work." 

In planning the rn-esentation, 
I4^s. Thomasson . met with a 
committee of teachers from 
Batesburg to rephrase and 
rewrite maivy traditional songs 
so that, they coul^ be madji to 
relate to the general thane. 
According to Mrs. H4%n ^ 
Frazier, head teacher %t * 
Batesburg Primary, "the songs 
were Rewritten to depict the 
various careers the jttvnary . 
students have studied* du^ng the 
current schpo! year.'* 

Some of the featured songs on 
the program were': **The 
Schq« Nur^*' and **A Friend in 
Need," by Che first graders, and 
**The Carpenter" and "Do you 
Know", by ^rade two. All you 
had to do to enjoy good music 
was c^me out and watch. 

Also in following weeks, 
similar presentations were heid 
at Uf^ia, Leesville Elemen- 
tary, Batesburg - LeesviUe^id* 
die* School as thesd institutions 
presented their annual muAic . 
shows. The dates for these were: 
Utopia Elementary, AprilnO; 
Batesburg N^iddle School, April 
6;1 ISeesvillet^ Elen^eniary, 
March 30. ^''< 



CONTHIBUTING PERSONNEL: 

Jiidy Hfarlan fcareer Education Coordinator) 
. Benjf kirklawf (Project I^rector cf Career EducaUonJ^ 
Betty Barnes (Project Secretary)/ 
, Art Grant (Guidance Coordinatfff- of Career 'Education) 
Carelus Sheidy^nstructional A^istant) 
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We Can 
tSkrn^ Too 



^pcently,* during one of my 
frequem visils into the Bates- 
burg'Leesville community, I 
was asked 4 very thoughl 
, provoking question. "What can 
a first grader or second grader 
Jedrn about careers? Isn't the 
. *ii^ierage elementary school 
ILy 00 young ' and too 
to decide what job 
Erested in?" ' - 

, ^ one even attempts to 

aniweflmese questions, i^ is 
important to consider the role of 
the prMiary ;and elementary 
teaeher. The elementary level 
includes grades one through 
>?<^ght, and. it,. i^ during these 
years >th^(prmative years) tha\ 
• children d<v^!op , the cdl;icepts 
and values that will follow ^them 
• throughout^ife Therefore, the 
role of the peop>le who teach your 
„ children^^^ng these early' 
^ yearsis indreSfeingly important. 



^ Middle ^School Students 
Visit Lqeal Industries 




One of the major faclor« 
contributing to the tremendous 



i. , 



rise in ecorH^tnic and social 
pi^sperity. during the past 




B-L Middle School students visited Imperial Casket Company. 



grade students at Batesl>*»rg- and many other job 1 skills 
At the l)rimary level, the role Primary School have spe¥f it- the needed to run .^f successful 



of the "school mom" is to heJp 
pupils grow (physically, intel- 
lectually, and emotionally^). Yet, 
before this growth can be 

j||,achreved, an awareness phase 

" must taJu^^ce. . 

True.lBnsn't likely that an 
eight ycfar old child will acquire 
maturity and skill needed .to 

. "^chose his lifetime vocatibn*. 
However, he can learn about the 
wide range of opportunities 
available in the world of work. 
For instance, the second 



last two weeks learning about 
careers in their local com- 



business. 
At the Middle School, the fifth 



decade has been the rapid 
growth of the manufacturing 
industry. Particularly in the 
south, living conditions of the 
average citizen have expejh-^ 
ienced drastic improvement 
over;circumstanceS in previous 
years. 

With the southward migration 
of iiiduStry increasing every 
day, more and more jobs are 
being marie available. To learn 
more abdu(^lN| mechanics of the 
manufactUHtig business, the^ 
eighth grade students 'of 
Batesburg Middle School visited 
two of this area's most jucrative 
plants: J. B Mar tia Industries 
and Imperial Casket Company. 

At J. B. Martin's, which 
specializes in the m^ufacturing. 
of velvet, the puptl^ saw a wide 
range of jobs (s^nUi^g from 
secreUrial work in l^e reception 
office, to the jtechnical services 
performed by the weavers). 



munity. one of these activities grade students visited the^ E^T' ^ i'"^ 
was a study of the supermarket BatesbOrg and Leesville Post ^^^'^^ ^« s^*^ also 
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business 

To help tixe youngsters 
understand j^^W^ ^permark^ 
is operatedTvjflft^^ac ^1 
Batesburg h^p^ their pupils^* 
construct moael jrocerji stcures. 
Next, tb^plaW'^o visit a^locfil ' 
store to lelarn how meat is sliced 
and packaged for sale, how 
managers keep food in stock. 



At left; Leesville fourth 
Kradf stiidentSi^Mho have been 
studying food service careers, 
vlsit^Sb.pal>'s Barbecue. 

Uight: Bell Telephone Co. in 
Columbia opened their doort 
to Leesville K'lementary iMr 
dents studying careers W 
communication. 



Left: ^B l. lllRh Sthool 
students • learn about the, 
computer at WBLR radio, 
station. 

Right: Fifth grader 
the Middle School leaiMo«^ 
printirig works at Lewis 
Printing Service. Bs^te^burg. 




Lewis Printing Shop; 
.Hadio Station, and 
The fbrpose of these 
^as to explore* career 
'ili]^ies in the field of 
- juifflitions. 
.i^yoii se?^: there is something 
for everyone to'leam. Just check 
our career education and see for 
yourself. 




observed how velvet . products 
are dyed and pacted^ for 
distribution throughout the 
fw^on. * . 

.,The second stop on the trip 
was the Iijiperial Casket 

■ CMjJany. Uporf entering the 
showroom, the visitor^ were 
shojv^/K of the 99 different, 

• styJe;| currently produced at 
Imperial. T<>- their surprize, it, 
was learned that the plant 
supplies caskets for 36 different 
sUtQ^^ including Puerto Rico). 

Next.^they viewed the office 
area, where two IBM computers 
and operators mapH^ed out 
shippii^ scheAdes and service 
charges, for d^ivery. From 
here, Ui^students were taken to 
the factory roQpi where they^ 
saw the consylfuction process 
required for the framework of 
each casket, 

A^ter leAving t*he factory 
ijpom, they were taken to the" 
sewing room where 14' women 
were busy weaving the soft 
material which forms* the lining 
of the basket. When this process 
is ^ttfnpleied, the caskets are 
nowready to be p^iihted and 
dried. ;% J. - 
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KIRKLANO S KORNER 
(Continued from Rage One) 
Guidance Department and the 
Career Education 'Guidance 
Coordinator are busy attempting 
to place all graduating seniors in 
colleges or schools of further 
education or in full time jobs. 

• These studeii& wUl be foUowed- 
iip drer, a period of years to 
deteArfne the actual relevancy 
of courses they took in school to 
their chosen vocational interests. 

In Jupe of 1973. after the 
Career Education Program. has 
operated Jor one year, project 
^personnel (teachers, counselors, 
L^n^ il'finiinistraUon) Mjfll' sum- 
/ ■ ^marize. their ^experiences^cti- 

• vities, and conclusions for 
incorporatiori^^ in a. "Career 
Education Implementation 
guide" As a supplement tfe this 
guide, the S C Educational 
Television network will have 
developed a synclv>"'^ Slicfcfr- 
sound documei^Jation of the 
Career Education Project. This 
audio visual product will be 
converted to a video-tape 
master which will provide an 
additional means for state and 
national dissemination 

STUDENTS VISIT AIRPORT 
(ConUnued from Page One) 
really enjoyed seeing how the 
landing gears of a plane 
operate." 
After touring the airport," the 

• Ba tesburg students were treated 
to a bus ri^e through St^te 
Farmer's Market, Columbia 

, Coliseum, and Jhe State House 
' grounds Were the kids inte- 
rested? YoM^i they were. 




One Year in Career Ed 

This tirllclp by Mrs. lUrlan. ^he Biate-levcl coordlnalon .^M In retjwnse to Mi*, Granrs request 
, fur tin inrormul nummary of her ovcriMil rcacllqnt U> (lie Carler Education project. 
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It seems impossible that only 
one year has gone by sipce I 
made my first trip tc^Batesburg- 
Leesville. At that time, Tm not 
sure I reaWx believed that so 
much could be accomplllhed in 
one year. But District Three has 
indeed madie unbelievable pro- 
gress toward a comprehensive 
Career Education program. 

This year has seen a 
continued national epnphasis pn 
Career Education. (Of the many 
current federally-funded educa- 
tional projects, Career Eduation 
is one of the few likely to be 
refunded.) ^uth Carolina 
schools and communities *have 
become increasingly interested 
in Career Education. The state 
educational agency is becoming 




BenJI KIrkland 
Mrs. Ilarlaii. 



and 



more involved in and committed 
to this educational approach. 
And ydt^r district has l>een a 
leader innus major educational 
ihovatioii. \ 
I personally feel you have 



News Media Studied 



What s in the News? 



Despite the large audiences 
attracted, by radio aijd tetevi- 
sion, ffiver before has the 
importance of journalism been 
more evident than jt is' today. 
Although a constant target of 
controversy? the newspaper 
industry has served a dual 




made more progress in one year 
than many projects make in two 
or three years an^J|iat your 
progress will enc^Mge state- 
wide progress in Career, 
Education. But I also realize 
that South Carolina will be 
looking to.^ou for ' continued 
leadership*.- ; ^ 

A districj, lhat has accom^*^ 
plished so much 'in% first year of 
operation will be viewedi||9 
capable of accomplishing even 
more in a second year, I know 
such expectations are both 
gratifying and frustrating. How 
nice it would be to rest on this 
year's successes instead of 
hasshng with revisions, im'-« 
provements, and expansions. ' >; 

During this spring, your 
district will be asked to 
critically examine the model 
project you have been operating, 
to identify fapd retafn that which 
is strong, and to revise that 
whicii could be stronger. Next 
_ year your district wil| continue* 

nation . informed of local and and expand -this model Career 

Education program; at the 
same time other districts will 
adapt your program to their 
stqdents. 

Presently, we anticipate Spar- 
tanburg District 5, the Duncan 
area, bei^the site*of a second 
Research and Development 
project while Batesburg-L^- 
ville continues aqd expands its' 
project efforts. In additio^n, 
several distri<^ have applied 
for federal exemplary monies to 
develop and operate a three year 
Career Educationprogram. The 
Department of Education is 
working to insure close coordi- 
nation among these federally- 
funded projects as well as to 
assist other districts in initiating 
iheir own efforts. ■> 



events, and 
instrument of 



international 
serving as an 
change. 

However, for' every printefl 
page carried in our daily 
newspaper, many hours of hard 
work and preparation must take 
place Whether it is a small once 
function: that of keeping our a week QUllIctition, or a huge 

daily issue serving several, 
million, the newspaper industry 
is a- business that requires the 
time and talents of many skilled 
personnel, in hopes of exploring 
the training and special apti- 
tudes needed to get a newspaper^ 
to the sales stand, the teachers* 
and students of Batesburg ^ 
Elementary *s fourth grade 
traveled to Bruner Publishing 
Company, Inc. in Lexington. • 

Before going to Bruner's, Mrs. 
Virginia Sprinkle (of the Twin 
City News) had. visited Bates- 
burg Elemehtary.to discuss the 
many hours of preparation 
involved before a paper is 
actually sent to press. As we 
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, Such growth and expansion in* 
Career Education in this state is 
encouraging tome, and Tm sure 
it must be to ydiMpo. But there is 
still iT4}ch to be tried and 
learnedi^and South Carolina will 
4be looking to you in DiMjl^Bt 



StiiidenU vIsU Twin-aiy N^ewi 



hoteJ later, the trip to Bruner 's, Thripe «to continue in . 4 
had much more meaning after Meadership ^o»e in Career 



Mrs. Sprinkle's*talk. 



Education. 
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; This Research and Pevelopment Project 

in Career Education was tonduc^ted under Part C 
of Public Law 90-576 (June 1973 - November 1974) 
and Part D of that same law (Decemb^ i974 - June 19751 
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sifATEMENT OF Purpose / * >^ 



; This document has been l^^ared 'to assist in the imiSle"mentat;ion of a career education project; 
II. will show tJiie prpWdures used in the planning, management, and administration of the career/*, 
education program in Spartanburg Courity District Five Schqpls. . • • 



X It will empha*^ze those methods that proved to be most ^successf ul ancPpractical for use vby 
teachers, coordinators, and principals in making career education an« integrated part of j|ihe 
curriculum. ^ > ■ 
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PE5CRIPTIGN OF PROJECT SETTING* 



Spartanburg Gounty!^lta|^ Five in Duncan, South Carolina, is the site of the Sout^ ?; ' 
i M ce^omi Jiep Ea\al^ second Research and Develftpment- >I*iijec't ih^^ 

1 ^Educatioh/The school ^district, l^ted .within a fipw miles of several larger ,indu$trial-based jto whs, S * ' 
-<*Q %erves over 4,000 Student* in six elenj^ntary schools, pne 'middle schibl, and one high school in 
grades K-12. It is brie or three districts sprved by a centrally located Vocational Center, ft is also ' 
'••serve4.by^ Center for handicapped children;' '^^^ . ^ \ > ' ^ . ' ^ 

" The professional staff includes approximately 240 teachers, counselors, a^id' administrators/ ; 
: Jhe tqtal system includes the follow > ^ ' w ^ ' . " * , 



Kindergarten . ^ ' ^ 
. Rei(j)ville Elementary School 

Wellford Primary School 
. Wellford intermediate School 

Grades fi|3 • ' , , ' 

Wellford Primary. School 

^ p V ■ ' - ' 

Grades 4- 6 ^ -^^^ " . ■ - * „ 
. ^ Wellford Intermediate School 
' ■ ■ . \ ■ *■ ' s 
Grades 1 - 6 . • , 

' EHincan Elementary School ' 
.\ Lyman Elenifentafy School 
/.Reidville Elementary School 
' *Starte\'Elementary School 



■ * 



Grades T-R: ' ' 
, ' ' -^DcR. HiU Middlj School ■ 

'Grades 9^1 H > 

Jamel F.. pyrnes Hi^ School 

Vocational Center ftf , . '-^4 



R. D. Anderson vnocatioi^al Center (se^yj^g Distri an(J 6) . j 



V Sichdol for the .Handicapped >^ V : 

.^Charles Lea Certtef (ser\^g schools 'in ^parta'nliurg Coiirity).. . 



- ; , The;distrijct-administratioti prjesently kicludes 2t superintehdent,,an assistant superintendei^ti a . 
* ^vocational education direttOFv 8 principals, and ^^^^^^ , . _ ^ ; ^ ^ ^ ' 
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earning is "lack of interest " 

One activity whicli seemi to 
ttract the interestp aimjst all 
tudenU is field tiipB In this 
espect, firit grapet% are no 
xception to,the rule Don^t take 
ly word for it though— just ask 
he first grade pupils of 
Eatesburg Primary if you need 
jrther proof 

Last week these boys and giris 
iccwnpanied by their teacher 

Ifs Price. Mrs Rose. Miss 
Jd^ll and Mrs= Miller) were 
fitertained by a tour of the 
olunibia Airport The purpose 
f the tour was to expose the 
aungsters to what g^s on at an 
[rport-the jobs involved, and 
jmber of ^ople needed 

Condueting the expedition was 
Ir Billy Fiel^, of the public 
Blationi depAFtment Mr 
ields explain^ to the group the 
uties of the pilots and co-pilots, 
je iecurity police, ticket 
leota, baggage operators as 
ell as numerous other* 
zcupations. 

Midway throuih the tour, the 
ludents were carried through 
le weaker bureau, where they 
jserved several weather detec- 
on ^ device and. the airport 
imtr^I tower (where pilots are 
Iven night directions )= Accord- 
tg to Mri= Price, *'the children 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Th\s Research and Developmeni Project 
\in Car Jar Education was cofiducted under Part C 
()\ Public Law 90-3 76 (June 1 9 73 - Nfjiember 1974) 
and Bart D of that same law (December 1974 - June 19751 
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worKsiiops lor icacners 
PlannLng Conferences . 



an^St 



Planning Activities 

Resources , . , 

Materials = s . 

WORK STUDY 

PLACEMENT , , 

EVALUATION = 

PUBLICITY . 

DISSEMINATION = , 

APPENDICES 

A - Concept Sheet of Four Major Areas 

B Activity Plan Sheet = 

Resource Request Form 
D — Agreement between School an^Student 
E Survey of Graduates and Results 
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Wellford Intermediate School 

Grades 1-6 * 

Duncan Elementary School 
Lyman Elementary School 
Reidville Elementary School 
Startex Elementary School 

Grader? = 8 
' D,.R. Hill Middle School 



Graces 9-12 ' ■ ; 

James F. Byrnes High School ^ 

Vocational Center ^ ' 

R. D. Anderson Vocational Center (serving Districts 4, 5 and 6) 



• 



School for the Hiindicapped ■ , 

Charles Lea Center (serving schools in Spartanburg Count]^^ 



The district administration- presently includes a superintendent, an ass|stant superintendent^ a 
vocational education director, 8 principals, and the career ed^^ion staff. 





• StA>^NT OF PROJECT GOALS 

ToK)rient,the Spartanburg Di^^c* ^i^^ st^ftto the^biasic concept of career education/ 

- ■ . ; _ . ■ ' • - - *' ■ 

To develop a career educ^*?^n Pr<^8taJ^ in Sp^anburg School District Five worthy of 
transposing to other school ^%ficts throv^8ho0t South Carolina. 

To denionstrate the-|ffective/'^^ c^reef Education as meas^ured by the achievement of stated 
objectives.' ^' - r . ^ . z' , 

^ To develop materials which used other districts in implementing career education 

programs. , (r ^ ' 



MAJOJl OBJECTIVES 



, . Product and /process objectives' for y^^U: "grades K-r2 were adopted to guide the career 
cdlMca'tton./Stoff^inA^^^ administration of the pfogram. The product objectives outline the student 

• outcomes liiat the instruction^]!^ strategy, >»reer education, is aimed at producing. The process 
ol?Jeetives depict teaching strategies andL techniques designed to achieve the product objectives. 

.Those objectives ^nq(^^ ' 

A. ' Grades ;1 - 6 Compqnent * V * 

/' . l v, . 'PrbdU|C Objectives / • 

Uch ptudent jvilj: 

.</ a. ^ have a knowle^lge ' and understanding of the economic, social and personal 

,// importance, of Work. , " , 

c - b.' understand the ra^ge, nature, :and relaitedness of occupations in each of the career 
. ' , ^ groups and in the specific occupational clusters coveted. 

^ c. show an awareness of the need for tj^sic educationjil gJciUs in the world of work. 

d. know and practice thfe desirable habits'and attitude^ that are needed in, the world 
' of work. . ' ^ • ' 

e. • practice decision making and simulate career selection. 

f. demonstrate a positive self-image and attitude toward others, 

g. hav6 an awareness of his interest. . ■ ^ » ^ 

2. Process Objettives. ' , . ' 

a. Teachers will develop career education activities for use during the 1972-73 school 
Vear that will: > » 

(1) be integrated with all subject matt;pr to emphasize the relationship of and 
' need for basic skills in the world of work. - 

(2) provide methods 'to emphasize desirable habits and attitudes for life and 
work. * \ ' ^ 

(3) provide individual and gronp activities that enhance occupational aspirations, 
student concept of self, and stfident ability to get along with others. 

(4) provide each student the opportunity to participate in activities for the 
evaluation of career interests and aptftudes. 

(5) incorporate extensive use of audio-visual materials in career education, 

(6) provide methods for students to plan parts of each activity and', if applicable, . 
, , simulate a career choice related fd each activity. . 

(7) provide comrrfunity involvement, methods to take students into the working 
world. ^/ — • 

b. Teachers will evaluate each activity with regard to instructional techniques and 
process Activities in relation to theil* effectiveness in producing established product 
objectives. , ' 

B. Grades 7-8 Component . < ^ ' 
I . Product Objectives 

Each student will: ' ' ' 

" ■ . ' . ' ' * ... 

a. have a knowledge and understanding of the economic^ social and personal 
importance of work. ' 
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b. 

d. 

e, 

f. 
g. 



^'^Qef stand the rangei nature, and relatednessr5f.occ5upati6nV4n i5i)ed occupational 

clusters covered during the year. . . , 

"^defstand the need for basic educational skills in the world of work. 

kJDpv^ aAd. practice tlje desirableTiabitsand attitudes thkt are needed in fhe world ^of 

woVic./*".' ..■ \: 1 ■ . " ' ^ ": . ■■" . \ 

P^^ctic® dipcision ma'^^^g narrow career ohoices. - ^ ' 

deii^onstrate arpositiy^ sdf-image iand attitude^ ' . • h v 

havje a knowledge Understanding of his interests, abilities, values, and needs. 
bd^^hi^i. career choibe(s) on his knowledge and understanding of his interest^ 



havg^^ knowledge a' 
ba^g^ hi^i, career c^ 

abi^^jes, values, and ry^ 

have ^ basia understanding the consequenCes'of his career choice(s). 



2/ Process objectives . 

a. - Te^^jiers will develoP 
y^r that will 



(4) 
(S) 
(6) 



carter education activities for use during the 1972-7,:^, sc'hdol 



V 



b. 
c. ■ 



provide- for the exploration of all occupational clusters at thfe 7th and StU grade 
level and will relate basic subject riiatter td each cluster studied. / 
focus upon the need for basic skills in the world of work, 
provide .methodJ^ for students to learn desirable habits aritd attitudes for life and 
work. * . ^ . 

provide methQc| for students to practice decision making aad narrow career. 

choices. 'J * . . • 

provide individual and gro)jp ^ctivitiels that enhance.occupational aspiratiorfs, 
student self-corjc^pt and the abihty to get along with others. * _ 

provide methods for students to explore .^nd assess their interests, abihties, 
values, and neeps; and apply this knowledge in narrowing career chokres. 
T^^achers will evaluate each activity with; regard to the effectiveness of instructional 
- ^^chniQues and process activities in producing established product objectives. 
' Te^^jters will relate course material to career preparation and the world Of work.. . 



Grades 5r 1^ component 
i . Product objectives ^ 
Each student will: 



and personjil 



c. 



f. 
g. 



1. 



w 



have a knowledge- and understanding of the -economic, social 

^*§nificance of work- - n , . * 

understand the range, nature; and relatedness of all work. 

Understand the need for basic educational skills in the world of work. .'^ 

' novv and practice the desirable Habits and attitudes that are needed.in the world of 

^et^onstrate a positive self-image and attitude tpward others, 
have a knowledge and understanding of his interest, abilities; values, and needs, 
basg his career chqice(s) on his knowledge and understanding of his interest; 
abilities, values, and needs. . f ' i 

have a basic understanding of the consequences of his career choice(s). 
"arrow his career choices and make a decision between a vocational or a college 
Preparatory program* * ^ * 

Plan an educational Program appropriate for his career choice, 
be placed in a job or a higher education program follajfC^ing termination from school. 
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2. . .'Process Objectives ' ^ . . . * 

"a. Teachers will relate course material, td caf eer preparatio«i and the^ vvTorld of work. 

b. * Teachers wiU develop career educaVion theme^ for individual projects that will: 

(1) provide, for inrdepthe:?^)lbratiori of chosen occupational cl^^^ 
^ ' / (2) provide for group a^tivitie% that illustrate the range, nature^ relatedness of 
allAvork. " ' * • . 

(3) focus upon the need for bas\c skills; in the world bf work. 

(4) provide an opportunity to Ifeam the desirable habits and attttudes for chosen 
• " careers. . " ' • • 

(5) allow students to explore their, feelings :abb\if themselves and others and^to 
^ relate these feelings-to their tQtallife plans. . ^ l 

* (6) allow students to explore :chbsen careers in terms of their own interest, 
. .abilities, needs and value^. . * ? 
(7) allow students to learn the consequ§ncesr of their {^^reer choices. 

c. • Teachers^ will evaluate -each^ projecf wjth regard to the effectiveness bf themes,' 

instructional techniques, and propess activities in producing established product 
. objectives. , , , • * ^ 

<^ d- Guidance perjsonnel will develop and operate an intensive career guidance course for 

V \ 9th arid 10th gradecs.; ; - : , \ / ^ ' ^ 

^ e. Guidance personnel will* develop and implement career guidance techniques for 
. those 11 th and l 2th' graders who need assistance in choosing a career and planning 

for it. . ^ • 7 . . ^ ^ . , ^ . 

. f ' ' Project, staff will attempt to provide opportunities for. students to explore their' 
: chosen careers outside the school setting. *. 

g- Prcaect staff -and guidajjce personnel will* attempt to provide for placement 
^ ' (employmentx)r program of furtjjer education) of students leaving high school. r 

Special Education T 

.J. * » ■ ' ji 

h * Product Objectives * * v , 

- . The product objectives applicable to each individual student in the special education 
sub-connK)nerit afe the same as the product objectives for lift appropriate grade level 
^omponei^t. 

2. Process Objectives ^ \ > . V ' 

Teachers will provide individual activf^ies that will accomplish the appropriate 
,^ component product objectives and that will provide basic skill training in -specific 
appropriate occupations. / i . . ] 
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' \ CAREER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENTAL- PLAN 

9 . » . * 

Career Education was first envisioned in Spartanburg District Five Schools in the summer and 
.^ fall of 1971. The superintendent and other staff members visited other career education programs 
and discussed id«as for implementation of a careQr education program in District Five with teachers, 
principals and trustee's. • 

Initial plans called fot a career education center funded by the Appalachian. Council of 
Ipovernments to developed at the new D. R. 'Hill Middle School being built at that time. Since 
*i!|jither. tho^e funds nor other sources of funds were available, the district staff examined other 
ajg|>roaches to implementing^career education witHin the district. 

y A study showed that students in grades 7-9 had the highest dropout rate, with the number one 
Jj^lspp cited being lack of inter^t. Pre-vocational mini-courses at the ninth and t^nth grade levels 
^w|.c!^rrelating with^the vocational courses offered at the R. D. Andfersoii Vocational Center were 
olfefed in the 1972-73 school year. These courses were designed to help students make decisions for 
high school ¥Ocational draining and to alleviate the dropout situatiohy These'cours^ we're the' 
. nucleus of the career education program. 

. V|n 1972, the South Carolina State D|fartment approached the Spartanburg District Five 
a'^ministration about expanding their local career education program to grades K-1 2. With the 
assistance of the career education staff of the State Department, the local administration staff wrote 
. the general program outline including process and. product objectives and submitted a proposal fol* 
funds to the U. S. Office of Education. 

Upon recei^ving a commitment for fiinds, Spartanburg District Five hired a local career 
education Maff consisting of four members: ^ 

Project Director Mr. George O. Coan, Jr., who had served as a principal in the district 

for several years at Startex Elementary School, 
v^ecpndary Coordinator - Mrs. Doris Hughey, who had taught English and served- as 

chairman of the Byrnes High School English Department for ten years. 
Ink>lementation Officer - Mr. William Bomar, who was a recent graduate of Clemson 
3; University. 

^ Secretory - Mrs. Jane Blackwell, who h^d two years of college training and- variety of 
v^^k experiences. ' 

By selecting '^S^f members with an academic rather than a vocational background, tne 
administration hopecnlbe^ district, teachers wpuld accept career education as embracing'all acadeniic 
areas as well as the vopafl^l components. This decision seems to have helped the program. 

The District Five CareJ^Education staff wahted to involve principals in drawing up the plan of 
procedure for the project. Duri/>g June, all principals, the district staff, and the South Carolina 
Consultant for Career Education attended two three-day workshops. Together they agreed that the 
Spartanburg District Five Career Education program would stress four major areas: careers, 
self-»kriowledge, the free enterprise* system, aii(l decision making. They developed a coqcept sheet 
explaining the four major areas to b^ stressed. (See Appendix A). The workshop participants agreed 
that the major concepts were to be part of the underlyhig-teaching philosophy in all subject areas in 
all grades K-12, They agreed that career- education should not be separate but rather should be 
integrated intp the ^ademic material being taught. Tljey developed 3 form to be used by teachers in 
planning classroom career activities related to the subject matter being taught. 

All c/istrict teachers were required to attend one of the two three-day career education 
workshops during the summer of 1973. They received a stipend of ten dollars per day for attending 
the sessions. The workshops were conducted by the District Five career education staff and thi? 
principals. These local people rathef than outside consultants were used to reinforce the idea that 
career education was to be a permanent, integral part of the Spartanburg District Five curriculum 
'and had the backing of the principals as well the administration. By playing a leadership role in 
the workshop, the principals' involvement in the career education program was greater and led to a'* 
leadership role during t:he school year as the program was implemented. ' 



sixteen District Five teacjiefs representing each stfiool were selected to make a survey of the 
businfcss and industrial community in the Spartanbiirg District Five areas. They received a stipend 
for their work. Of the businesses and industries they contacted, over threfe hundred agreed td 
cotilperate in the career education program: The teachers conducting the survey proved to be an 
added bonus to the program. They were accepted warmly by business and industrial leaders who 
expressed the belief that such, a program had Idng been"needed. Returning to. their classrooms, these 
teachers were avid supporters of career education generating enthusiasm among- other teachers for 
the project. . , • " ■ ^ ' \ 

A Catalog was compiled listing the foUowijig information about tho^ businesses: ' ' * 

1. The name of the business , > ' 

2. The contact person '"^ ' • . . 

3. The *re la te'd occupational cluster , 

4. The name, address, and telephone number of reso^urce "persons and the' grade level 
for which they would be suitable * . . ' • \ • ' 

51 The possibility of field trips v 

6. Otlier pertinent information — films, pamphlet^ or booklets available^. 
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- IMPLEMENTATION 

• < f 

RESPONSIBILITIES ^ ' % ^ 

An iirtmediate task for the career education staff was defining responsibilities for district 
personnel in fulfilli^jg project goals. It was apparent that the program must involve -the . 
superintendent and principals as well as the classroom teachers, counselors, librarians, and career 
education staff /Following are the general responsibilities designated to. each: ^ 

A. • Superintendent 

1 . ' Overall direction of the program * ^ . ^ 

2. Funding ^ ' * 
*\ 3. Hirihg of personnel 

4. Liaison between board of th^stees* principals, career education staff ^ 

B. Dil-ectOr * ' 

r. ^ Planning direition of the program with approval of the superintendent 
2: CoordiDation of project with th& state department of career education staff 
' 3. .Coordination with principals ' * \ 

4. * Coordination of activities with business and industry 

5. ^ In-service training for all district personnel j * ' 

6. Planning specific participation of all district personnel » 

7. Evaluation of project . , 

\ ' Monitoring of resource and .materials requests ' 

9. 'Coordination of guidance activities ■ ' % 

lb: Coordination with librarians . /' i . • ^ 

11. follow up study of student plae^itient • 

K 12. Preparation oTquarterly progress reports 

1*3. Development of project visitation program 

. 14. Dissemination of information to otherdi^tricts 

C. Coordinator ' • ' . - 

1 . Cgoperation with director in i«-ogram planning 

2. Assistance in in-service training fOr staff 
3. , Individual conferences with all district personnel 

4. Purchase and dissemination of materials and supplies 

5. Publicity of career education activities ^ 

6. Monitoring of budget sheet 

7. Cataloging of materials and supplies 

8. Coordinating on-the-job student experiences 

9. Compilation oT information for. dissemination 

10. Assistance to teachers for field trips 

D. Secretary 

1. General correspondence _ 

2. Scheduling of field trips 

3. Scheduling of community resource speakers 

4. Ordering and requisition of materials and Applies 

5. Cataloging and distribution of-m'aterials and supplies 

E. Implementation Officer (TKis position became vacant and was not refilled) 

1. Assistance to teachers in hands-on activities 

2. Preparation of materials for hands-on activities ' 
3-. Assistance to teachers in planning and field trips 
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F. Principals • ^ ^ .V 

1. Cooperation in planning project direction - \. . 

\ 2. Ijeadership within the. schopl* W . 

^ 3. Liaison between" faculty and career education staff jv ^ ' * ' ' 

r 4. Cpopera|ion in project evaluation " ; — ^ 



uiurarians r ^ . • * 

1. Preparation of inventory of available careerredpcation materials ' * * \ 

2. Assistance to teachers in relocating relevant xareer education materials for specific 



Librarians 
1 

.2 

activities ^ - , . 

3. Purchase arid cataloging of neW career education materials 

H. Counselors ^ ^ ' 5 . ' 

1 . Coordination with career education staff in career-related 'jplanning 

2. CounseUhg of students for course selection 

3. Compilation of materials fo^ student use in career planning 

4. Coordination with post-graduate institution for student placement 
^ 5. Foltow-up study of students leaving sqhool 

I. Teachers! / 

1 . Inte^atipn of career education eonCepts into day-to-day teaching 

2. Planning of specific career education activities relevant to the academic material being 
taught 



PROCEDURES 

A. Workshops for Teachers ^ » * ^ • 

All district personnel were required to attend one of two three-day workshops held during the 
summer of 1973. The teachers were given a choice of the two dates and received.a stipejnd of 
ten dollars per day. Those teachers unable to attend one of the summer sessions were asked to 
participate in, a make-Up session after school began but did not receive a stipend. The 
• workshops were conducted by the local career education staff and the principals. By using 
local people, the staff , hoped to infuse the idea that career education is to be an on-geing part, 
of the curriculum, supported by the principals arid the administration. , ' 

1. The basic concepts of career education were discussed during* the first session^ Many^of 
''^ the teachers were totaHy unfamiliar With the concepts; therefore, special emphasis was 

■ given to these areas throughout the workshop/ " 

. The career edncation staff felt it was important at this.point to stress the, need for career 
; education. It was also stressed that jCareer education is an underlying philosophy that_. 

, * should be an integral part of all teaching. Another p^int;^ of emphasi^ was tjhat career . 
education involves all subject areas and is not to be confused with vocational ^fducation, 
- although vocational education should include career education. ;j 

2. A film Career Education by Olympus Research Corp. which is availjible from the Stat0 
Department of Education was shown. This film pictoHally presents .iJhe need for career 
education and stresses the basic concepts. 'j^; 

3. The teachers were divided into smaljf discussion groups which were cl|iired by a principal/ 
or career education staff member. The teachers discussed the concepts of careei^ 
education, asked questions,, and tried to relate them to their own individual teaching 
situations. ( ' ? w ; 

■ ^- ■ V . ■ ^' • 
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4. On the second day ^ach group selected a subject area anS^ade level and planne'd an 
activity related to that subject. (Again the staff stressed that career education is not a 
separate part of teaching. The basic concepts should be integrated into everyday teaching 

a sentence interspersed, an example given where relevant, e,tc. Career activities should ; 
be planned as part pf the subject matter being taught. The teacl(ers' should relate apy^one 
/or several of the^ career education concepts. The concepts ^hould not ^nly stern from 
' academic material, but shculd also help. make the study of academic material relevant to 
/ real-life situationay?or eXJ mple, in teaching specific math skills, a teacher might show 
stifdents how thoserffiWh-flcills are utilized in certain careers.)* ^ ' ' 

Each group pro4uced an activity that they deemed was workable :and \yoTthwhile. They 
discussed such factors as materials needed, time involved, etc. 

5. ' After the^ group planning session, each teacher was asked to plan two activities that he w 

she could use in his or hel: teaching situation when school b#gan in the fall. * 
• . ■ " * . ' 

Instead of preparing individuaf activities, librarians were asked to prepare a bibliography 
of career related materials 'already* in the library and 'make the list available to the 
teachers. > ' ' 

Counjseloi's made an inventory of career-related materials and jesearched methods ^gf 
coordinating guidance activities with career education activities. * . - 

6. / The workshop accomplished several tasks: i 

- (a) It gave teachers an o^ortunity to Team career education concepts and become 
acquainted with the local career education staff. 

(b) It established career education as a part of the District Five' program supported by 
the principals and, administration. ^ 

(c) It gave the teachers an opportunity to develop practical career education activities. 

(d) It provided an inventory of career materials already available in the schools. 

(e) Each teacher had two specific activities planned and ready to be implemented whon 
school began in the fall. ' ^ 

' Planning Conferences * ' • ' 

Individual planning conferences-were set up for each teacher with the, career eduqgtion 
staff. This action |has been proved to be a major factor in the success of the program. 

The career education staff set up a schedule with'the principal of each school for planning 
sessions with each teacher — one in early fall and another in January. 

The session included a brief discussion of career education concepts. The teacher coufd 
dsk any questions he or she might have. The staff discussed what the teacher was teaching and 
asked for the ideas or plans he or ^i}ie had for integrating career education. If help was needed, 
the staff offered suggestions or told what another teacher was doing. 

Thp; sessior/s helped in developing rapport with teachers. They gave impetus to teachers in 
planning career education activities and gave the career education staff an overview of what 
was taking place throughout the (district. 

Planning Activities 

The career education staff urged that activities be planned that would enhance the 
academic matter being taught. They wanted activitfes to be a part of the unit, occurring where, 
they best fit in. . - . 

V The staff explained that activities could be of any length. Some might be 'as brief as thirty 
minutes. Others niight stretch over several wefeks. It was Jearned, however, that longer activities 
~rire not always as successful as those which last no lorfeer than one or two weeks. Activities 
could stress one concept or could stress several concepts. Particular stress was given to 
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pre-planning using the activity form which the staff had prepared. This form incloded space for 
a brief description, stated* objectives includin^academic objectives, a list of activities, materials 
: Wded, and an fivaluafipttj[See." Appendix fe>v 
- ..At" the end o.f the yea^ the staff compiled all of the activity formsjeachers had^submitted 
in booklet forni%The booklets were Tnade.available to clistrict teachers for ideas for planning in 
the 1974^5 school yea/, \, ' . - ^" • ; ' * . • 



D. - Resources ^ - - ; . r v 

, The career' education staff encouraged teachers to use community resources such as, 
• speakers and fielc} trips in 'their activities. They placed copies of the* community resource 
'/catalog in' accessible places in each school, the library, the teachersMounge*, the prihcipal's 
. , office, etc. ■ ■ ^ ; v. • ; • 

. If a teacher. could not ffrid resources from the catalog which listed riore than 300 
businesses and industries, th^ staff made contacts .to locate them." Since that time, the catalog 
has been expanded to include approximately 400 resources. • ' 

. ^ ' . The staff believes that the use of resources should be a part of an activity and asks that 
pre-planning and classroom ,work precede using a speaker or making a field trip and that some 
V follow-up work be included. To insure that a field trip or speaker is ^ot used in isolation ffoni 
classroom preparations/ the staff has learned that it is effective, to have the activity planning 
sheet and the resource request form handed in' to the principal ?tdpled together, Tfus methoc} 
" offers several advantages (See Appendix C for resource request form.): ^ ' 

* 1. The principal can quickly see what the teacher is doinfe in his or her classroom; 
2, By putting it together, the teacher has a practical'': working plan and knows the 
principalis aware of the good things he or she is doing. , , - ^ 

\ ' 3, The principal can approve or disapprove an activity before^the. plans get too 
involved. ' / - V > 

4/ The logistics of contacting jesource people were simplified. • 
The staff i*ses the following procedure for securing>community resources for teachers: 

1. The teacher hands to the principal the' completed activity and resource request 
forms. . _ ; 

2. If the principal does not approve the activity^ he/she returns the forms to the teacher; 
, ' if he/she approves, he/she signs the forms. - , 

3. On Friday of each week, someone from the district career education staff collects 
the forms from each school. . ' 

4; The staff contacts the business or industry and makes all arjangeqients. ' * • 

5. If transportation is needed, it is arranged for. • ^ . ' 

6. The staff sends a note to the teacher giving all of the information concerning the trip 
or speaker. . ' 

7. the staff returns. a copy of the activity form to the teacher to use fop^er evaluation 
after the activity is completed. . ' ^ • * - ^ 

8. Each Friday the staff gives the principal of each school a list of the field trips and 
speakers scheduled for his schools the following week. 

9. The staff encourages each teacher to write a letter of appreciation for field trips and 
speakers to the, cooperating business or industry. 

E, Materials . \ ^ . 

Materials are secured in several different ways. The career education personnel felt that 
for the greatest utihzation, rnaterials^hould be requested^by the classroom teacher as the need 
. arose (Or in conjunction with activities that had been or were being planned. * 

1. Any teacher who requested materials to use with an approved activity received those 
materials. Those materials were signed to him/her for his/her use during his/her 
tenure in the district. . 
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Librarians wei^e asked order materials that would coh-elate with activities taking 
place in their schools. These materials were signed out to the school library. The 
librariarts were asked to'keep a listing of available career education materials. 
Th^'career education staff surveyed the activities plani^ed and being planned. Using 
those plBns as a guide, piaterials were ordered for a media center. Those materials are 
housed in the professional library of^the district office. An annotated listing of all 
the materials available was compiled and made accessible 'to all teachers. Teachers 
can request any, materials from the^ district media center^on the resource request 
form. Thes^ materials can be checked out for an indefinite period .of time in the 
teacher's name but 'are to be returned when the teacher has completed the activity. 
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■ . . WORK STUDY • ' ^ ' ^ , 

The career education staff does nqt ini-tiate work/^tudy^programs for students. The high sclibool 
teachers, however, are enpouraged to plan work/study^ programs as part of activities relevant to 
subject matter they aie teaching. 4. ' ^ . 

•The following procedure has been successful in placing students in^actual-yorking situations 
for short periods of time. ^ ' i . ' ' *\ 

A. >' The'teacher' plartT'ac^ pertaining to career possibilities related to the subject area. 

These activities may include student research, resoiirce speakers, or field trips, etc. 

B. The teacher counsels with .the students and identifies thpse who. have demonstrated a 
genuine interest in'*a particular ar^a. ^ ' , / ' ^ 

,C. The teacher compiles a list of quaUfied'students and a specified place they would like to 
work for a drief periocl 'rff time. This list is given to the career education staff, ri 

D. The career educatio^staff meets with the principal and the teacl>jpr and works but an 
agreeable pepod^^tjjljk and other d 

E. The career eda4.cation,st^f con-tacts the business or industry and, where possible,^ arranges 
for the student , to work in the place of his or her choice for a period of one day ta one 
week. ' .V 

F. An agreement is -signed between the school district and the participating business stating 
the obligations of each. ' . ' 

G. An agreement is signed by the school district, the parents of the student, and the student. 
(See Appendix D). The student agrees to': 

1. Furnish his or her own. transportation.^ : 

2. ' Observe the regularly scheduled wQrking hours of ,the business where he or she 'will 

■^ork. ^ / 

3. Provide money for his or hef lunch. ^ X 

4. Work wilUngly and cooperate with those in a supervisory position. ^( 

5. Make up any school work he or she misses at a time designated by the teacher. ^ 

6. Work with no remuneratiori. , 



PLACEMENT 



The Spartanburg District Five area at this time has opportunities for diversified employment; 
therefore, the career education staff does not atte mpt to place students in jobs. This could change if 
the employment picture in the area should cha 




Guidance counselors and the career^^^^^fpi^^HjLn activities to acquaint students w*' 

postrgraduate educational opportunities n<^|^WP> thpl^mer graduation. These activities incln^ 
among otlier features, field trips to the iCC^^R mcation\ center and local colleges, as wci. 
resource speakers from these institutions, the mihtary services, and local businesses and industries 
that have training programs. Material on these opportunities are made available to students. The 
counselors assist students in filling out applications and getting financial aid for training. 

A follow-ujii survey is made of all graduates in the fall after graduation to determine 
educational . or employment status at that time (See Appendix H). 



EVALUATION 



' : The career education project in Spartai)i)urg District Five Schools has involved a formar third 
party evaluation made by Dr. Hugh Peck of IDEA (the company's name has been changed from 
IDEA to IBEX, Durham, North Carolina>as well as self evaluation by district personnel. 

Dr. Peck met with .the Spartanburg District Five Career Education staff, the superintendent, 
and the principals to determine the project evaluation needs. Based on that ififormation, he outlined 
a series of scales to be administered as pre-tests in' the fall ofl 973 and as follow-up tests to be 
administered in the fall of 1974. ^ ^Vllp' 



The settles designed by Dr. Peck and used in the evaluate >i ^eluded the following; 

1 . Occupational Awareness Survey . ^ 

2. Self Appraisal Inventory 

3. Career Awareness Development Inventory 

4. Decision Making Scale . ' 

The formal evaluation consisted of a battery of pre-tests administered to students in the fall of 
JL973 with follow-up tests administered in the fall of I 974. . 

A. , Major^lesults 

Tlie major results of the evaluation are summarized in the following paragraphs: ' f 

Primary age children in Spartanburg School District Nov 5 showed nbiiignificant gains in 
self-concept as measlired by the Self Observation Scales. Specifically, they^shovVed no gains in 
Self ^ Acceptance, Socjal Maturity, Scliool Affiliation, Self Security, and ALiiievement 
Motivation between the fall of 1^)73 and the fall of 1974 (tlie period of this career education 
project). 

During tliis period intermediate age children involved in the same project sliowed 
significant positive gains (on the Intermediate Level SOS) in Self Acceptance, Social Maturity, 
Social ConrKiencc, Peer Affiliation, Teacher Affiliation, Achievement Motivation, Scliool^ 
Affiliation and Self Security. Tliis is an unanticipated slio\y of growth. Thus, indicating a gajn 
^ in self concept during tlie upper elementary years not noted in many other areas. 

Middle school cliildren showed gains in family, scliool and general aspects of self concept 
as measured by the Self Apprais;il Inventory. The same group'showed significant k)ss in peer 
y relatic)nshi[>s. 

On the same measure, high school students showed significant gains in family, school, and 
generiil areas of self concept; however, a significant loss was noted in the peer area of self 
concept. 

rhe overall pattern of scores (JAO) from the Occupation Awareness Survey indicates that 
tlj^ SpartiMifnirg School l>istr^,cl No. 5 students were more aware of a greater number of 
occupations in the fall of 1^>74 than they were in the fall of 1973; however, certain jobs were 
* ' ignored* by "some student>, 

, Intermediate grade students showed significant gains in social skills, academifc skills and 
economic awareness as measured by the. Career Awareness Development Inventory (CADI). 
C Jains in economic awareness were exceptionally high compared to other' projects. 
M4ddle school students showed the same pattern of gains on the CADI. 
Secondary students sJiowed (on the CADf) significant ga'ins in academic skills, aspiration 
level and econohiic awareness, ' . 

As measu^ed ^^y the Decision Making Scale, Spartanburg School District No. 5 
intermediate a^ui middJe school students employ the following decision strategies most often: 
taking tlunight, doing as expected, and continuing as before. Decision makmg skills in these 
students were not as strong as other areas assessed in this study. 

Attitudinally, the students are not consistent toward decision situations. 




B. • Self Evaluation 



Self evalildtion by distri^^^ t^efsonnel includes the following: 



Each teacher is asked {c? a wi'^^tcn evaluation of .each activity as it is completed. 

Each teacher is asked at the ^'^d °f ^'^^ V^^^ comments and suggestions about the career 
education program. 

The career education st^^*^ a^^^s each Principal for an evaluation of what .is taking place in 
his school. Conferences are ^^\^d^kd by ^he career education staff with each principal. The 
principal's evaluations are a v^^^l p^rt of th^^' self-study made by the career education staff. 
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PUBLICITY 



Publicizing what was taking place was one of the weakest areas in the career project. Original 
plans called for weekly releases to local media concerning the career education program; however, 
the staff became quite involved in administering the project. News releases were sent only for 
outstanding events. Often,' the staff made photographs and mailed original releases to the press, 
which were not published. 

Articles were contributed regularly^ fo the Spartanburg District Five Journal and generated 
interest and suppdrt for the program. 

A niodicun;U|fcJ|i(jp^^'» ' ^ 




Future. plaT^^i i vide . loUshing personal contact with . i^sentatives of the,m^dia and 
adh Ting to a pre-determined schedule for publicity releases. 
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DISSEMINATION 



• As research developifient Project, DistHct Five Schools have an obligation to disseminate 
career education ir^formation to other' districts upon request. The staff has used the following 
niet'^^dsof ^issemij^^tion: ' ^ ^ . 

ft 

A. On^Site Visitation ^ ' . 

Any scho^j represeiUativ^l^^ere welcome to visit the career education project. in Demean, 
South Caroliii^ jhe career ed'ti^^tion staff was available to discuss the needs the visitors might 
have. Visitor^ j^gceivefl a packet of .the career education materials developed in Spartanburg 
district Five, the visitors wished, they were invited to tour any or all of the District' Five 
Schools and t^j^ with teachers. clors, librarians, or principals. 

B. Staff ^i^itatio,^ to Other Di^.^-^^ . 

Upon request, the Spartanburg District Five career education staff has visited other 
districts to tuii^ vvith faculties or administrators about their experience in developing ^ career 
/^Mucation proj^^t 

C. Materials , ^. 

Upon ro(|^j^. , ^ nburg Di Five career education staff has made ii aiiable the 
^haterials dcv^xj^^, , - .istricts. Ti st materials include: 
(h Th^x ^ ,1 IV concept icct ' - 

Tho.; , • . ; 

(3) flH. rt'oni . ^ ' . . 

^4) ^<\^^c ire of tilc project " . ' 

- * ^""^ ^ cor"^ <da ^J^rcer education act'iyities planned and implenu nted by 

\ SPUttii' ^^»-f*v^ ' Five teachers.. ^ ' V ' 

'Two t^Hit^ji • t-: Duncan Hlcmeutiiry Schoorin Duncan, South Carolina, wfere 

Helected u> i-ii>g a ilni designed to teach career education concepts to 

teachers. TImh j , ,n inser . use through the Statt^ Departniqnt of Hducation. , 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
' SPARTANBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT FIVE 



CAREERS 



There are many eareer options 
available. 

Different talenfsand skills are 
needed for different jobs, 



liVeront careers have 
different working conditions, 

■ There ^ arc advantages anJ, 
I c;irci'rs. 



^ Certain ducational sicills are 
^ important in all uareers. 



■ ■ Career decisions should be 
made after on-the-job or 

, ^ siir'^l'ited exjicri-enev's ' 
ifirsl^^iiii; workable 
knowleda'):^ ' 

y Garvr= decisio^ requires 
certain types of speciaHzed 
' , preraration. 



There is dignity and worth in 
all people and in alLcareers, 

Getting iilong together in 
working situati'ons is 



Personal attitudes and interest 
need to be recognized and 



FREE ENTERPRISE 



There 4s economic, social and 
personal significance in work. 

Our personal live&^ depend 
upon the work done by^a 
variety of people, 

• All jobs are dependent upon 
other j ' 



Undemanding on^'s own 
I i mi fa I ions and assets is 



It iifiportant to develop 
goi work habits.' 



A 



Our economy involves certain 
^ basic principles^ike capitalism, 
, supply aiid dematid, taxes, 
money exchange, etc. ' 



DECISION MAIGNG PROCESS 



Four steps are involved ih^ 
decision making: 

Define the problem Qr 
,situation; 

Consider alUlternatives and 
.their cjiiseqi^nces; , 

Select the best alternafive; 
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Appendix B 



Teacher _ 

School 

Grade : — 



ACTIVITY PLAN SHEET^ 

Spartanburg County Sub^bct 
School District 



Five A 



Beginning Date. 



Completion Date 



Areas to be Covered in Activity: Circle 
Careers , , Self Knowledge 



V Descripti^ :) or Purposv 



Ol tectivesl ' o jur major areas abb 



— Z7— 

Free Fii*e=^{>i i 



^i>ion Making 



Activities: 

; 



Materials and/or • jurces Needed:- 



Evaluatu n: List streng:ns and weaknesses of your activity. 
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Appendix C 



CAREER EDUCATION 
RESOURCE REQUEST FORM 



Teacher 

S.-hool 



^ :rade or Subject 
No. m Clas- 



Date. 



Resource Speaker 

Organization' ■ r 

Contact Person-- 

Phone 



Alternate 



i^lpjv^ Organizatu ^. 

Contact Person, 

Phone 



Date Needed 
Specific Time 



Date Needed 
Specific Time 



4^ 



Place 



Contact Person. 
Date of Xnn 



1 



Time of Departure 
Est. Tinic of Return. 



Field Trip 

Others to accompany group. 

Transportation by - 

l^ufDose of trip - 



rip approved bv 



Staff Members to accompany group 



(Principal) 



(Date) 



Superintendent (if more than 50 miles) 



Materials 



Date Needed 
Quantity 



Description of Materials Needed 
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Affiliating A^eement 
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Appendix D 



This Is a onutual agreement between the Spartanburg District Five Career Education 
Project and the participating student, wheroiby the student will.accept certain responsibilities 
in 'the Career Opportunity Work Study Program and the Spartanburg County School District 
^ Five Career Education Project will assume certain obligations. ; ' ^ 

11. T|ae Career Education Project Agrees to: ' i - " 

A Contact the business or industry and arrange whefJ^^ossible for the student X6 work*in 
the place of his or her choice for a designated period of time. 
* B. Provide a coordinator to work with the School Administrator and teacher in arranging 
schedules, etc. 

llk^ Tlie Participating Student Agrees 1o; 0 

A. Make up any schqol work he or she misses at ^ inie designated by the teacher. 

B. j Furnish his or her own transportation. ^ • 

C. Observe the regularly scheduled working hours at the business where he or she will work 
^ imless other hours are pre-arranged tlirough the Career Education Project. • 

D. Provide money for his or her own lunch. 

E. Work willingly and cooperate with those in a supervisory position and other employees. 

F. Work with no remuneration. ^ 

G. Dress appropriately and conduct himself or herself in such a manner to bring crc(iit to the 
school district and to the participating agency. 

H. Evaluate in writing his or her experience in the work study program. 

IV. Tcnninatioii of Agreement 

It is understood that this agreement covers only the following elates: 



I Principal, James F. Byrnes High Sclu>ol Participating Student 



Director. Spjirtanbiir^ School District Five, Pare' t o Juardian of Participuung Student 

Career r ducation Project ____ . . 
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Appendix E 



Dear 19*74 Graduate, , 

It s necessary that Byrnes High School have the following information from the members of 
the 19 4 Senior Class. 'We will appreciate it if you will complete the attached card and return it as 
soon a> possible. . 

W remain interested in you and wish you much success and happiness in your endeavors. 



The Guidance Office 

' \ 



Detach and mail the card below. 



Name 



Address 



Are you married? Yes _ 



If yes, to 



whom? 



No 



Are you attending school? Yes 

If yes, whdre? 
Are ^ou working! Yes 

If y^, where 
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' Appendix E 
Continued 



RESULTS OF 1974-75 SENIOR FOLLOW-UP 



196 graduates - 90% responded. 

I ' 

Attending 4 year colleges 25 

Attending 2 year colleges ; 24 

Attending community colleges 1 2 . 

Attending technical education centers 40 

Attending other schools 4* 

In military services 8 

Gainfully employed 60 

Other activities or no response 23 
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After the printing of this document was completed, \ 
the following Sections were added. A review of the final 
product surfaced the need for a statement of "conclusions" 
and "'r^comn^endataons . 



3 1 1 



, CcnclusJ.ons of* the Career Edi^cation Prograip 

in Spartanburg School District Five ' 

1. The career education /effort has oriented the Spartanburg School District 
Five faculty-, in the concepts of career education, A hundred pei;c€nt of 
the district teachers 'hatve incorporated the basic concepts into* their' day- 
to-day .teaching, ..Ninety percent o'f the district teachers have impleuiented 
formal career educatio- ^activities in thefr classrooms and haye expressed 

.support for^career. education as a philosophy of teaching,^ 

2. Materials d^ve«Bfcr.in the career ^education program in Spartanburg School 
District 'Five'^^ami^en disseminated to seventeen states as well as to 
school districts thr^ghout South Carolina and'^re available upon request, 
TSiose materials ihclude: ^ . . . - 

a, A descriptive brochure of the prograu' ; ^ V 

b. Booklets cor.pilini: activities implenented by Spartanburg School District 
Five teachers in uiielr classiooijs r ' 

c. A resource catalog listing blisinesses and . industries in the area and 
citing pertinent data.; 

d, A ftlm depicting. Spariar.-.iirg School District Five Career Education 
activities within I 'o foux-th grad.e classrooms, currently being used 
by the South Carolina State department Career Education staff; 

^ e. An annotated list of career education materials which have been pur- 
chased and used in i^partanburg Schopl District Five classrooms;, 
f • A "fiow-lo''" document describing the step-by«step approach to -the Imple- 
- mentation of the Spartanburg Career Education program. ' 

3. The career education staff of Spartanburg School District Five has been " 
available for consultation with other ,^hool districts throughout the 
state. The director and coordirifi^wri^irave participated in career educatj^on 
planning and in-service training for many other school systems. School ' 
personnel throughout the state . are invited to visit the Spart^burg District 
Five program, and many have availed themselves of the opportunity. 

4. Results of the required th.rd party evaluation show positive gains in many 
areas. The evaluation showed students who have participated in the program 
are more aware of a greater number of occupations.' It also indicated signi- 
ficant gains in social, academic skills, and economic awareness as well as 

success in meeting many of the ^i'tiated objectives of the program. 

\'>^ 

5. The number of dropouts in the district following the initiation of the career 

education decreased. Certainly the program was a contributing factor to that 

fact. It would be difficult to determine, however,, to what extent. « 

* 

6. The career education" program has T^een a valuable asset in strengthening 

„ , schop X -cQcmmnlry re1 ar1 nna ,.. ~ — — — — - — — • 



a. It offers business an opportunity to participate in the learning process, 
t).. It acquaints business and industry with the local educational system - 
its problems and its goals. ^ 
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It acquaints teachers and school personnel with business and 
Industry, making teachers more aware of how the academic material 
tliey teach will be used'by . the student In his career. 
The SpartanbjLitg School. District Five program has enlisted the ser- 
vices of parents and senior clrt.zensf helping them to become more 
Involved In the total educational program. 
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Recbmmendatiohs 



The ^adtninlst rat ion should establish a clear-cut- policy and clear-cut 
procedures for operating^ the career et^ucation program, itrcluding iden- 
tified goals and objectives.^ , * ^ ^ . ^ 

The total involvement of the administrative s.tafi is invaluable. This 
Involvement should include providing all administrative personnel with 
a thorough' understanding of the basic career education concepts. 

The administrative staPf should leadlin acquainting all staff members 
with the career education concepts.-, objectives and goals. 



The adpiinistrative staff should see that the adopted procedures are 
followed by all personnel. 

The career education staff "^must realize that all new program^ require 

time before they .are accepted. ' By working with creative, enthusiast-id • 

teachers in' the early stages of the program and emphasizing the positive 
featured, it is possible to /establish a favorable attitude .on the part 
of the entire faculty. 
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